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From the Chairman 


A major event during the past year was the Society’s weekend Conference, 
which took place in September 2006 at Cheltenham. An outing by coach took 
the group of just over 100 participants firstly to Adlestrop, and then, following 
Thomas Leigh’s mad dash in pursuit of his inheritance claim, but in considerably 
more comfort than he experienced with the Austen ladies, the group moved on 
to Stoneleigh Abbey. The visit was an excellent experience with a superb scene¬ 
setting talk by Deirdre Le Faye. 

Jane Austen’s great grandmother Elizabeth Weller, whose immense strength 
of character had created the family circumstances which ultimately enabled 
Jane’s skills as an author to be developed, was commemorated in March this year 
by the unveiling of a plaque at Sevenoaks School recording her period there as 
Housekeeper and Matron to the headmaster and poet Elijah Fenton in the early 
years of the eighteenth century. It was a particular pleasure to see this project 
come to fruition through the efforts of the Kent Branch, as this was known to be 
one of Alwyn Austen’s desired ambitions. 

The Society’s Bursary Fund has met with more demand in the past year, with 
five applications being received, out of which three were awarded bursaries for 
Jane Austen-related projects. 

Patrick Stokes 


Minutes of the Annual General Meeting 
held on Saturday 15 July 2006 
at Chawton House, Hampshire 

(by courtesy of Chawton House Library) 

1 . The President, Richard Knight, welcomed members to the meeting. 

2. Apologies had been received Crispin Drummond, Juliet Nicolson. Cassy 
Knight and Graeme Cotton. 

3 . Minutes of the AGM 2005 were approved by the meeting. 

4. Officers’Reports 

The Chairman, Patrick Stokes, welcomed everyone to the meeting, especially 
those from overseas, and particularly Joan Ray, the President of JASNA, and Alice 
White, the 2006 visitor under JASNA’s International Visitors’ Programme. One 
of the projects that she had been working on was new research of old newspapers 
and journals in the Hampshire Records Office for Austen-related material. She 
had also helped to prepare the AGM location. Also welcomed from North 
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America were Mary-Lou White, Jean Brassel and Mrs Burchall. Other overseas 
visitors were Suzanne Notman from Bermuda, Marianne Christiansen from 
Denmark. Daniella Gtilicher from Germany, Susan Mudhafar from Jordan and 
Ms Le Tissier from Guernsey. Ann Bates, who had successfully founded, and was 
now secretary of, the Scottish Branch, was also warmly welcomed. 

It was with great sadness that he announced the death, in October 2005, of 
Audrey Judkins, the compiler of the excellent index to the 1996-2000 Collected 
Reports summary volume. Also, the very recent death of Margaret Hammond 
who, together with her husband Nicholas Hammond, had been the founders of 
the Cambridge Group of the Society. She was also the author of Relating to Jane: 
studies on the life and novels of Jane Austen, and the life of her niece, Elizabeth 
Austen-Knight. 

The 2006 AGM marked a special occasion in the history of the Society, being 
the 50th occasion on which the AGM had been held on the lawn at Chawton 
House. The Chairman expressed gratitude to the President of the Society, Richard 
Knight, for his family connection with the House and the Library Trustees, which 
had made it possible for the AGM to be held, over the years, in such a beautiful 
location. Prior to 1956, the AGM had been held for three years in the Alton 
Assembly Rooms, and prior to that at various odd locations such as Mr Clarke’s 
field behind Chawton village hall. Deirdre Le Faye had discovered the fact that 
whilst Sir Hugh Smiley had ordered 300 chairs for the 1956 AGM, it appeared 
to have been attended by 400 members. The cost of hiring the marquee had 
been £27.10s and the speaker had been Sir Harold Nicolson, husband of Vita 
Sackville-West and father of Nigel Nicolson. His subject had been ‘Jane Austen 
and her letters’. At that meeting, Diane Shervington had been elected for the 
first time to the Society’s Committee. The current Chairman congratulated her 
on such commitment and expressed his gratitude, on behalf of the Society, for 
her contribution over the decades. Finally, the Chairman noted that the annual 
subscription in 1956 was 5s, with Life Membership at £5. 

The Society was marking the anniversary by the presence of the Windsor Box 
and Fir Company, an early music group specialising in 18th century music, which 
would play selections from Jane Austen’s own music collection during the lunch 
and tea breaks. In addition, and by courtesy of the Trustees of Chawton House 
Library, the House would be open for members to visit during the day. The Society 
was grateful to all members of their staff and volunteers for making this possible. 

Three new Vice-Presidents of the Society had been proposed during the year, 
in addition to Elizabeth Jenkins and Brian Southam: Helen Lefroy, who for many 
years managed the Society’s publications, as well as doing other sterling Committee 
work and who continued to play an important role; Diana Shervington who, as 
mentioned previously, had served the Society for 50 years and had contributed 
substantially to its work; and Irene Collins, who had delighted members of the 
Society on many occasions with her profound love and knowledge of Jane Austen 
and her works. The members endorsed these appointments. In December 2005, 
the Chairman, together with Brian Southam, visited Elizabeth Jenkins, the first 
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Society member enrolled in May 1940 by Dorothy Darnell. She was as lively as 
ever and certainly did not enjoy being reminded of her 100th year. 

The Committee had met three times in the year, in line with standard practice. 
David Selwyn was Vice-Chairman and had continued to do an excellent job in 
editing both the Newsletters and Annual Report. There had been changes to the 
Committee during the year. Maggie Lane had resigned as Hon Secretary in order 
to retire to Cornwall to devote more time to her writing work. Maureen Stiller, 
already a Committee member, had taken over that role and was now seeking 
formal appointment. Catherine Freeman, who had spoken out the previous year 
on behalf of young people, had been co-opted to the Committee, and was now 
seeking formal election. The members endorsed these appointments. Robin 
Vick had resigned from the Committee due to illness and the Society wished him 
well and a good recovery and Clare Owen had resigned because of her move to 
Lusaka. 

The Chairman paid tribute firstly to the Membership Secretary, Rosemary 
Culley, who, together with the Treasurer, Jill Williams, had almost completed 
the work on Gift Aid relating to subscriptions, which was very beneficial to the 
Society finances. She had also revised the membership database and allocated 
a four-digit number to each member. Dr Brian Joice was a major contributor 
to the Society’s work in managing the website, which had improved greatly in 
clarity under his aegis. Jill Williams, despite quite serious health problems over 
the last 18 months, had ably come to grips with her challenging role as Honorary 
Treasurer, which was complicated by ever more stringent legal regulation of 
charities. Fiona Ainsworth and Lesley Wilson had continued to do a superb job as 
Branches Secretary and Publications Officer respectively. Finally, the President, 
Richard Knight, had continued to oversee the work of the Committee in his 
helpful and supportive style. 

The response from our target audience in the first year of the Travel Bursaries 
had been poor with only 2 applications received, of which one did not qualify 
on academic grounds. The Committee would review the situation, and input 
from members on how to generate more interest would be welcome. The current 
scope provided financial support for travel in respect of projects/studies covering 
Jane Austen, her family, her life and times, related archives and contemporary 
environment. 

The Society continued to support the education programmes managed by 
Louise West, Education Officer at Jane Austen’s House, and directed at both 
primary and secondary schools. During the year, 39 visits had been made by 
schools to the house and these continued to increase year on year. The visits 
provided opportunities to don Regency dress, and a future feature would be 
Regency dancing. A booklet. Manners and Etiquette in Jane Austen’s time by 
Olivia Thomson, had been published and was on sale at the house. A resource 
pack was still being developed for the classroom both for visitors and non-visitors. 
The objective, running through all the Society’s education efforts, was to attract 
young people to the world of Jane Austen and the Society. 
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A week-long conference entitled ‘Jane Austen and the North Atlantic’ had 
taken place in Halifax, Nova Scotia, in September 2005 and had been attended by 
some 60 Society members from the UK and JASNA, Japan and Australia. The 
conference focussed on the connection of Jane Austen’s sailor brothers, Charles 
and Frances, with the port of Halifax between 1805 and 1848. Sarah Emsley, a 
speaker from Harvard had edited the essays from the conference in a booklet, 
which had been sent out with the Society’s Annual Report. A reception had been 
given by the Honourable Mara Freeman, the Lieutenant-Governor of Nova Scotia 
(the Queen’s representative) in Government House, which was known to have 
been frequented by both Jane Austen’s brothers. 

The Conference for 2006, entitled ‘Jane Austen and Cheltenham’ would take 
place in September in Cheltenham, and a visit to Stoneleigh Abbey was planned. 
A venue for the 2007 conference had not yet been decided. In November 2005, 
a one-day conference chaired by Brian Southam and entitled ‘Jane Austen for the 
21st century’ had been held in conjunction with London University. Speakers 
were Professors Janet Todd, Robert Clark. Clare Lamont and Richard Jenkyns. 
A similar conference, under the chairmanship of Professor Janet Todd, entitled 
‘Texts and Contexts’ was planned for November 2007. 

Kent Branch was planning an unveiling ceremony, probably in 2007, of 
a plaque at Sevenoaks school to commemorate Elizabeth Weller’s years there 
from 1708-1720. Her tenacity in raising her family single-handedly ultimately 
made it possible for Jane Austen’s talent to develop. A plaque on the wall of 
Reading Crown Court, adjacent to the former Abbey school, and commemorating 
Jane Austen’s schooldays, was unveiled in March. Tony Corley, a Committee 
member, ensured historical accuracy. Grateful thanks were extended to the Bath 
and Bristol Group, led by Gavin Turner, who had put in a lot of work organising 
the Alliance of Literary Societies AGM, hosted jointly by the Fanny Burney and 
Jane Austen Societies, and for giving tailor-made guided walks. Similarly, to 
Anne and Michael Davis for making available the house at 4 Sydney Place. The 
Tolkien Society would host the 2007 conference in Oxford. 

All the twelve Branches and Groups in the Society were thriving, and a 
meeting between their representatives and Committee members was held in 
March 2006. A new Branch had been formed in Wales during the year. Some 
students at Glasgow University planned their own Jane Austen group within the 
University but it was not yet known what form this would take. In June 2006, 
a Society in Japan had been formed and the Chairman had sent a welcoming 
address. They sent a report in the same month about their inaugural meeting of 
178 people, details of their elected officers, and their forthcoming activities and 
publications. 

It had been announced last year that the P G Wodehouse Society had 
challenged the Jane Austen Society to a cricket match but, despite appeals for 
participants and a coordinator, no-one had come forward. 

A film by Ecosse films, entitled Becoming Jane, was nearing completion and 
focussed largely on her relationship with Tom Lefroy. 
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A Society publication The Letters of Mrs Lefroy - Jane Austen’s beloved 
friend, was nearing completion under the editorship of Gavin Turner, who had 
taken over this role late in 2005, and who hoped for publication by late 2006/ 
early 2007. A further Society publication. Fugitive Pieces, an anthology of James 
Edward Austen-Leigh’s poems, edited by David Selwyn, had now been published 
and was on sale. 

The Chairman announced that he had become a Trustee of the Jane Austen 
Memorial Trust and said that there had been many meetings about developments 
at Jane Austen’s House (Museum). The historical survey had now been 
completed, but the analysis and report had not. How to cater to the needs of 
ever-increasing visitor numbers; of achieving the educational objectives with the 
existing facilities; and adding resources whilst still being sensitive to the location, 
were issues needed to be resolved. 

The outline plan proposed the erection of an additional building to provide 
space for lectures/talks for visitors. Before then, the kitchen would be opened 
and the bookshop moved to the Granary. A further £300-400,000 was needed and 
funding would be sought from the Heritage Lottery Fund. 

The Honorary Secretary, Maureen Stiller, said how honoured she was to 
follow in the footsteps of Maggie Lane, the outgoing secretary, and her other 
illustrious predecessors. The Membership Secretary, Rosemary Culley, had 
furnished the following membership numbers for the year ending 30 June 2006: 
1747 Members of whom 807 were Life Members; of these, 93 had joined during 
the year, of whom 3 were Life Members. 231 names had been removed from 
the database; of these, 20 had resigned, 22 had died and the rest had either 
not renewed to date or their post had been returned. Those who had formally 
resigned had all expressed regret at having been forced to do so due to age or 
other circumstance. 

The Jane Austen and Fanny Burney Societies had jointly hosted the Alliance 
of Literary Societies AGM in Bath on 13/14 May 2006, and it had been a very 
successful event with representatives of many societies attending. After the 
business meeting, Maggie Lane and Angela Barlow gave a scintillating talk which 
put both Jane Austen’s and Fanny Burney’s visits to, and comments on, Bath in 
context. After dinner, Angela Barlow gave a very entertaining presentation of 
an actor’s view of Jane Austen and Character. Angela would be reprising this to 
members attending the Cheltenham conference in September 2006. 

Members were encouraged to visit the Branch and Group stalls, to hear about 
their events during the year. Although the Branch and Groups were extremely 
ingenious and resourceful in finding speakers and entertainments for their events, 
they were always looking for new ones, and members, or any one that they knew, 
with any expertise on any aspect of Jane Austen or the period, were invited to 
offer their services in this respect. 

It was announced that Chawton House Library would be open as part of the 
Heritage Open Days on 7 and 9 September 2006. 

The Honorary Treasurer, Jill Williams, reported that the finances were 
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in good shape, with reliable reserves and designated funds for projects. In 
clarifying the accounts, she pointed out that whilst the Society paid up front for 
any publications it commissioned, the cost was spread over 5 years. During the 
year, the London Branch had become a Group, and accounting practice required 
that the accounts show a return of assets to them, even though no actual financial 
transaction took place. The 2005 conference in Canada did not feature in the 
accounts because participants had booked direct with Travelsphere, the company 
who had arranged and managed travel, etc. 

In respect of the assets of the Society, membership subscriptions paid for 
the News Letter, Annual Report, stationery and postage, and it was disappointing 
to note that, since 2003, such income had been reducing by about £1000 a year. 
For accounting purposes, the income from Life membership was spread over 10 
years. Members were invited to continue to support the Society by introducing 
new members and also by purchasing Society publications. In this context, it was 
noted that Maggie Lane’s book Jane Austen in Lyme Regis had been a runaway 
best seller. On behalf of the Society, the Treasurer paid tribute to the work of 
David Selwyn who edited the News Letter, Annual Report , and many of the 
Society’s publications, in addition to giving excellent talks to the Society. 

During the year, and in conjunction with Branches, the Treasurer had been 
working on Gift Aid, which provided additional funding, and the Society would 
be very grateful if members, and particularly Life members who had joined since 
2000, who were taxpayers, would ensure that they signed a Gift Aid form. 

It was reported that the new Charities Bill, when it became law, required 
a change in accounting process, but this would not affect the Society’s current 
account or the Branch accounts. The Treasurer especially thanked all the Branch 
Treasurers for their hard work during the year. 

Members’ questions and open forum 

1. Mr O’Toole noted that the background music interfered with members’ ability 
to hear the speakers, and asked that this should be considered at future events. He 
also asked if lectures could be held, for example in the Church during the lunch 
break, on the life of Jane Austen, for those members who may not know as much 
as others. The Chairman took note of his comments about the music. He said 
that the Committee had been considering the possibility of additional events that 
might be given at future AGMs, without disturbing the current basic format, and 
thanked him for his contribution. 

2. Joan Ray enquired if anything further had been done to encourage younger 
people to join the Society. The Chairman replied that Catharine Freeman had 
been appointed to the Committee and had made some potent suggestions in this 
respect, but the Society had not yet devised a programme that added to its current 
activities. He noted that students in Glasgow University had set up a small Group 
and hoped that this could be replicated in other universities. Catharine confirmed 
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that such interest needed generating and harnessing, but considering and arranging 
appropriate activities would take time. One of her ideas would be to arrange days 
in campus universities with a star speaker, costume, music, social history and in- 
depth textual analysis of the novels. She felt that it would be difficult to add such 
breadth and depth to a day such as the AGM. She asked members to urge younger 
people to join the Society. 

3. Gavin Turner thanked the Chairman for giving him credit for editing the 
forthcoming Society publication The Letters of Mrs Lefroy but said that this 
should be given to Helen Lefroy, who had done the bulk of the work. 

4. A member of the Southern Circle had first read of the Society in the Daily 
Telegraph in 1960. She asked if the Society gave press releases; if actors, etc, were 
to be invited and a press release given, it might encourage people, including those 
who were non-academic, to attend. She felt that it was from outside University 
circles that the Society should be looking to attract members. 

5. Daniella Gtilicher asked if there had ever been an attempt to excavate the site 
of the rectory at Steventon. The Secretary replied that an initial magnetometer 
survey of the site had been undertaken in January 2006, but the results had been 
very indeterminate, and another expert was being sought to look at the results 
so far to see if another, or different type of survey was needed. It was hoped 
that some visual representation could then be made for visitors to the village of 
Steventon. to enable them to know where to go and what to look for. However, 
this would take quite some time. In reply to another question from a member, 
the Secretary confirmed that the Committee had considered contacting the Time 
Team but felt that it was essential to have some positive information first. 

The President thanked the Chairman, who in addition to his official role, had 
arranged the AGM and undertook a huge amount of work for the Society. He then 
closed the meeting at 12.45. 

6. Date of next meeting 21 July 2006 at Chawton House. The speaker would 
be announced at a later date. 
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Branches and Groups 


Bath and Bristol 

Some 60 members packed the Bath and County Club in April to hear Deirdre Le 
Faye’s talk ‘What do we really know about Jane Austen? - her biographers and 
biographies’. Separating the facts from the myths, Deirdre not only improved our 
knowledge of Jane Austen’s life but treated us to a fascinating insight into her 
work as a literary detective. The County Club provided an excellent tea to round 
off a splendid afternoon’s entertainment. 

Our summer event took place in the gardens of Barrow Court, just outside 
Bristol. Helen Atkinson, Angela Barlow and Diana White devised for us an 
entertainment designed to explain the plot of Lovers ’ Vows and its unsuitability 
as the play for the private theatricals in Mansfield Park. This was followed by a 
lively discussion of the novel during which it was pleasing to hear contributions 
from many of the 45 members present. Our particular thanks go to David Selwyn 
for inviting us to Barrow Court, and to Anne Davis and Niccy Morrison for 
supplying and distributing the strawberries and cream with which this afternoon 
in the sun was brought to a close. 

During September, twelve of our members attended the Jane Austen Society 
weekend conference at Cheltenham, and towards the end of September, a number 
of us attended and took part in some of the numerous events organized for the 
Jane Austen Festival in Bath. 

For our final event, in December we celebrated Jane’s birthday with a tea 
party held at 4 Sydney Place, by kind permission of Michael and Anne Davis. 
As well as having a delicious tea, members present found their knowledge of 
Jane Austen’s life and works tested in an entertaining quiz prepared by Helen 
Atkinson, which contributed greatly to the enjoyment of the afternoon. 

Gavin Turner 


Hampshire 

Our AGM produced no surprises in May, with the existing committee being re¬ 
elected en bloc. Branch finances were in a healthy state, which had allowed us to 
make a gift towards the work at Jane Austen’s House in Chawton. The business 
meeting was followed by a well argued and persuasive talk from Professor 
Kathryn Sutherland on Jane Austen and her biographers. Professor Sutherland 
took the stance that the early memoir of Jane Austen published together with 
Persuasion presented a somewhat biased view of the author, aimed more at 
suppressing interest in her private and family life rather than at offering clues 
to the development of her unique literary talent. Professor Sutherland laid out 
for members a family tree of subsequent biographical efforts which tended to 
build on these early somewhat misleading family views, rather than attempting 
to ‘read’ the author through the medium of her novels. Hopefully, Hampshire 
members who were present will be more discerning in future when confronted 
with portraits of Jane Austen of the ‘Gentle Jane’ variety. 
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Our July social event at Jane Austen’s House marks the move by Mrs 
Austen and her daughters to the cottage at Chawton. and is always a thoroughly 
enjoyable event. The weather was exceptionally kind to us and we were able to 
enjoy the gardens before our games evening in the Granary. We were indebted 
to Louise West for organising and marshalling our attempts to enjoy ourselves in 
eighteenth century style. Spillikins, cup and ball, riddles and word games kept 
us busy and entertained until the usual delicious supper was served by the ladies 
from St Nicholas Church. After supper. Tom Carpenter talked us through the 
latest plans and proposed rearrangements at the cottage. Finally, we were free to 
stroll around the cottage and enjoy the exhibits before we made our individual 
ways home. 

Hampshire Branch members can count themselves fortunate that Steventon, 
Southampton. Chawton and Winchester are pretty much home territory and it 
does not require a huge effort to walk in the footsteps of Jane Austen in these 
locations. However, we do not often set out to visit all of these locations in one 
day, which is what Branch members did last September. We crisscrossed the 
county rather in the manner of American tourists - if we were drinking mid¬ 
morning coffee, it must be Southampton; if tea and home-made cake were the 
order of the day, it must be Chawton. Committee member Brian Barrett had 
prepared a comprehensive and well-researched itinerary for us, complete with 
maps and timelines to keep us on our toes. It was a gruelling day, not least because 
of the weather, but very worthwhile, especially as we entered the cool gloom 
of Winchester Cathedral, almost deserted at the end of the day, to view the last 
resting place of Jane Austen. 

Our annual study day at Alton Abbey is always very well supported by 
members and greatly enjoyed. Dom Nicholas took members through the puzzles 
of Emma , providing insight and illumination as usual. The day provides a unique 
venue for Branch members to relax together while they imbibe the wit and wisdom 
of Dom Nicholas. 

Vivien Rolf 


Kent Branch 

Our AGM, held at Godmersham on 11 March 2006, was followed by a viewing 
of the new site of the mulberry tree planted in 2005 in memory of Alwyn Austen. 
After lunch in the Orangerie, members climbed the hill to the temple, where 
the artist Lief Bruylant talked about her mural commissioned by John and Fiona 
Sunley, the owners of Godmersham Park; it shows J ane Austen sitting at her writing 
slope, surrounded by her books and looking out into the Park. After returning to 
the house. Professor Valerie Sanders, of Hull University, gave a fascinating talk 
on ‘Jane Austen’s use of the mini-biography in her novels’. 

On 10 June, on a perfect summer’s day, we were joined at Goodnestone 
Park by members of the London Group. This proved to be the highlight of our 
year. More than 80 members enjoyed wonderfully entertaining performances by 
Century Adventures of Undressing Mr Darcy and A Regency Bride. Our Patron, 
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Lady Margaret FitzWalter, invited us to tour the house and enjoy the gardens, 
which were at their glorious best. 

The choice of Eastwell Manor for our Annual Lunch proved popular. Jane 
Austen visited the Finch-Hatton family at Eastwell while staying with her brother 
Edward at Godmersham. Though the actual house she visited was demolished 
and entirely replaced in 1928, she would certainly recognise the Park as it is 
today. After lunch. Dr Jennie Batchelor of the University of Kent spoke most 
amusingly on Jane Austen’s views on Regency fashion and the importance of 
the pocket-book as a record of the clothes worn by every fashionable lady of the 
time. 

In May a bumper edition of Austentations was published, our first major 
venture into colour, and was a great success. Our Discussion Group met twice. In 
April, the topic for consideration was ‘Married Couples in Jane Austen’s novels’. 
In October, seated around the dining table at Goodnestone at the invitation of 
Lady FitzWalter, we discussed the significance of social occasions in shaping the 
plots of Jane Austen’s novels. 

Our President. Juliet Nicolson. who took over from her father in 2004, has 
very reluctantly decided that her commitments are such that she is unable devote 
the time to the Branch which she feels it deserves, and so has had to stand down. 
We are very sorry to lose her and are most grateful for her contribution and 
support. 

Clare Graham 


London 

We kept within our established guidelines of two annual sessions concentrating on 
the texts and two on the period. So Elizabeth Proudman came with splendid photos 
for her delightful talk on period gardens, with a side-step to Elizabeth Bennet’s 
take on the picturesque. Dr Bill Hutchings kept us strictly to Pride and Prejudice, 
but Cassie Blackwell took us back to gardens, specifically the Chawton House 
ones, and their surrounding landscape. Very appropriately Anne Hardy talked 
about landscape as metaphor in Sense and Sensibility. The summer outing was 
gardens with a difference: at Goodnestone, together with Kent Branch, we had 
two hilariously informative performances by History Wardrobe. The Birthday 
lunch, decked out in Christmas finery, was at a new venue, the Royal Overseas 
League, and also much enjoyed. The Newsletter has a new revamped letterhead, 
fewer pages and plastic envelopes, to keep it within the ‘small letter’ price range. 
So far no one has complained. Fingers crossed! 

Vera Quin 


Northern Branch 

The Northern Branch year began with the publication in January of Impressions 
19, with issues 20 and 21 following in May and September respectively. In 
February, 75 members attended our first event of the year. This was the premier 
of A Regency Romance: Mating and Matrimony in Regency England, and it was 
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perhaps fitting that it should be held in York, home of Century Adventures who 
gave another entertaining, educational and witty performance. 

The elegant spa town of Harrogate was the venue for our second event when 
the Ascot House Hotel played host for a delicious Georgian Lunch, enjoyed by 
35 members. Between courses the diners were entertained with historical facts on 
food and dining, and with coffee came appropriate extracts from the novels and 
letters. May saw the welcome return of Dr Bill Hutchings, a Northern Branch 
favourite, for a lecture on Pride in Pride and Prejudice , first heard at the Buxton 
Conference. The 65 members who attended voted the talk a great success and 
they were delighted with a brief appearance from our Patron, Irene Collins, who 
showed us a sample of Gowland’s lotion and explained its frightening ingredients! 
In June our summer outing took us to Tatton Park in Cheshire. The sun shone on 
the 50 members who made the journey to enjoy the beautiful grounds, guided 
tours of the house, with its exquisite Gillows furniture and the chance to see first 
editions of Northanger Abbey and Persuasion, once the property of Elizabeth 
Egerton of Tatton. 

It was back to Leeds in September for a new venture. This was a workshop on 
Jane Austen’s biographers, given by Charmian Knight, formerly of the University 
of Leeds. The focus was on four 20th-century biographies and the day sent several 
of those attending home to read. 

The final event of the year was our AGM, held in York in October. The venue 
was the wonderful, medieval building of St William’s College, where our guest 
speaker was Professor Vivien Jones of the University of Leeds; her lecture was 
entitled ‘Women and Writing: Jane Austen and her Nieces’. Some 40 members 
attended the business meeting, swelling to over 60 for the lecture itself. 

Marilyn Joice 


Scottish Branch 

The theme of our Annual General Meeting this year was ‘Going Forward and 
Moving Outward’, and very apt it was too! 

Our year began well. We had a most interesting talk by Dr Tony France, 
Consultant Physician, from Ninewells Hospital, Dundee. His topic was ‘Jane’s 
unhealthy relationship with Mr Addison’. This proved to be a most illuminating 
talk on the physiological effects of Addison’s Disease. Unfortunately our 
demonstration and talk by Jeanette Sendlar on ‘Regency Bonnets’ had to be 
postponed. We intend to get Jeanette back at a future date. 

May found us in Perth. We decided to hold an open meeting in another 
location in Scotland, allowing us to reach out to a wider public. Nora Bartlett, 
from St Andrew’s University, led a study day on Pride and Prejudice. This was 
extremely successful as it was our first occasion to study one of Jane’s books 
and it allowed some members to attend who had previously been unable to do 
so because of distance. Then over the water to Lochleven Castle in Fife, where 
Mary Queen of Scots was held captive, for our Strawberry Tea in June. On a 
glorious summer day the intrepid Scottish Branch set sail for the island. After a 
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sumptuous picnic, we explored the ruined castle and admired the views from this 
most romantic of settings. 

July found six members descend on Chawton. It was lovely to have so many 
make the journey south. We all enjoyed the wonderful weather, the beautiful music, 
the opportunity to look around Chawton House Library and, of course, the chance 
to talk to other branch members from south of the border - moving outward, or 
perhaps southward! In August we were most fortunate to have the opportunity to 
host an open meeting in Edinburgh. Susannah Fullerton, President of JASA, gave 
an extremely interesting and enjoyable talk on ‘Jane Austen and Crime’. We had 
a full house and were delighted that four of the Glasgow University Group were 
able to attend. Moving forward with Scottish youth and outwards to Australia! In 
September we were back in Dunfermline, where Gillian Dow gave us an excellent 
talk on ‘Jane Austen and the French’. Gillian is a Post Doctoral Research Fellow 
at the University of Southampton and Chawton House Library and Study Centre. 
We met her at Chawton in the summer and were delighted when she agreed to 
give a talk in Scotland. 

Finally, the Birthday Lunch was again a great success. Falling as it did on 
Jane’s actual birthday, we celebrated with a delicious meal and, of course, a 
birthday cake! We were entertained by a game of consequences followed by David 
Gibson, who maintained the standard set by Patricia Boscom in the previous two 
years and delighted us with readings on some of his favourite characters from the 
novels. 

With future events such as a Scottish Symposium, ‘Persuasion on the Frigate 
Unicorn and a trip to Abbotsford (the home of Sir Walter Scott), the Scottish 
Branch are certainly ‘Going Forward and Moving Outward’. 

Ann Bates 


Wales 

Wales got its very own Jane Austen interest group in 2006. Jill Derricott, who 
lives in Mid Wales, had raised the idea of forming one in the Members’ questions 
and open forum session at the 2005 AGM. Together with Kathryn Eastman, a 
member from South Wales, whom Jill had met at that same AGM, the group 
became a reality last year. Jane Austen Wales (JAW) held its inaugural event 
in September 2006 — a visit to the National Trust property designed by John 
Nash at Llanerchaeron in West Wales. This was a great success, with about eleven 
members attending. At the end of that same month, the group’s first newsletter 
was mailed out to members and this was very well received. The second edition 
went out at the end of April 2007. 

At present, the group is run on an informal basis, with no organising committee 
or membership fees (members wanting hard copies of the newsletter contribute to 
postage costs). There is a mailing list and communication is primarily through the 
newsletter, and occasional emails and telephone calls. The group’s programme of 
events for 2007 kicks off on 2 June with a visit to the National Library of Wales 
in Aberystwyth, including a behind-the-scenes tour led by one of our members, 
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Mr Mark Mainwaring, a director of the library. Other events planned include 
visits to Stoneleigh Abbey in Warwickshire; Aberglasney House & Gardens in 
the Tywi valley, Carmarthenshire; and the Georgian seaside town of Tenby in 
Pembrokeshire, which Jane Austen is believed to have visited in 1802. We hope 
to round off the year with a birthday lunch in December. 

Jane Austen Wales started off with about seventeen members and currently 
has between twenty-five and thirty. The group is steadily growing as more people 
get to hear about us. It has been an exciting time for the most recent addition to the 
Jane Austen interest groups and we look forward to an exciting year ahead, with, 
we hope, many more to come. 

Kathryn Eastman 
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Jane Austen in Gloucestershire 

Deirdre Le Faye 

This is an edited version of the talk given at the Society’s conference in Cheltenham, 
8-10 September 2006 

As we all know, Jane herself is Hampshire born and bred, and her father of 
Kentish stock. The Austen family has been thoroughly researched, but we tend to 
overlook the fact that her mother Cassandra Leigh came from a very large family 
group widely spread around Gloucestershire and overlapping into Warwickshire, 
Worcestershire and Oxfordshire too. It is supposedly said that ‘In Kent they are 
all first cousins’; but this statement applies equally to Gloucestershire and its 
adjoining counties. Cassandra Leigh was related to the Brydges family (Dukes 
of Chandos), the Chamberlaynes, and the Bourchiers, and the latter intermarried 
with the Perrots of Oxfordshire, hence her brother became Leigh-Perrot under a 
family will. In addition, apart from her own relatives, when her son James married 
Mary Lloyd, this brought the Craven and Fowle families into the Leigh/Austen 
circle of kinsfolk, and some of them also have connections in Gloucestershire. 

Mrs Austen’s father was the Revd Thomas Leigh (1696-1764), of Harpsden in 
Oxfordshire, the fourth son of Theophilus Leigh of Adlestrop in Gloucestershire. 
Theophilus had thirteen children, and although five of them died young, this still 
left another half-dozen or so who produced issue - hence Mrs Austen had an 
enormous number of first cousins, let alone those more distant relatives of the 
second and third degree of cousinhood. Luckily for us researchers, she evidently 
did not keep in touch with most of them; Robin Vick, in his article ‘Cousins in 
Bath’, in our Society’s Collected Reports (vol 4, pp. 394-99), identifies those who 
get mentioned in Jane’s letters. The Arnold family, then living in Chippenham in 
Wiltshire, was one group; and the Chamberlaynes of Maugersbury, near Stow-on- 
the-Wold in Gloucestershire, were another. The main line of Leighs descended 
from the Revd Thomas’s eldest brother William (1691-1757) (Mrs Austen’s 
uncle), and in Jane’s time it was William’s grandson. James-Henry Leigh (1765- 
1823), who owned Adlestrop Park and later on inherited the Stoneleigh Abbey 
estate. Another, younger, Revd Thomas Leigh (1734-1813), William’s son and 
James-Henry’s uncle, held the livings of Broadwell with Adlestrop and lived in 
his rectory next door to his nephew, sharing the garden and parkland between 
their houses. 

Jane and Cassandra went to Gloucestershire first in 1794, to the Revd Thomas 
Leigh at Adlestrop - he kept very detailed personal account books, and their 
names appear in his entries and the Austens were planning to see him again in 
1799, though it is not clear if these plans actually materialised. It was in 1799 that 
Mrs Leigh-Perrot was accused of shoplifting and committed to Ilchester Gaol, 
and this family calamity may have caused the Austens to cancel their summer 
journeyings; but unfortunately none of JA’s letters survive for this period. During 
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their 1794 visit the Austen girls met their Chamberlayne cousins (these were on 
the Chandos/Brydges side, not the Leighs); and when they met again in Bath 
in 1801, Jane remembered sardonically that Mrs Chamberlayne (1768-1832) - 
who was only some five years their senior, but the grand-daughter of barons and 
viscounts, and therefore socially far above the daughters of a country parson - had 
said patronisingly that the Austens were ‘very charming young women’ ( Letters, 
p. 82). Jane, in return, privately condemned to Cassandra Mrs Chamberlayne’s 
ugly black beaver bonnet (Letters, p. 74), and thought her unattractively chinless 

- adding ‘I respect [her] for doing her hair well, but cannot feel a more tender 
sentiment’. However, Jane, as a good walker herself, was impressed by Mrs 
Chamberlayne’s furious energy, walking to Weston from Bath at top speed on a 
very hot day ( Letters , p. 87). 

It is the Gloucestershire connection which is responsible for much of the 
setting of Northanger Abbey, both the fictional place and the novel. Although 
this was not published until 1818, Cassandra remembered that Jane wrote it in 
1798-99, and it must have been the 1794 trip to Adlestrop which first gave her the 
idea of locating Northanger in Gloucestershire. When travelling from Steventon 
to Adlestrop it is very likely the sisters went via Bath and Gloucester; hence they 
probably stopped off at Petty France and got bored waiting for fresh horses, just 
as Catherine Morland does. 

Petty France is shown only on large-scale maps, as it is just a small hamlet 

- officially part of the parish of Hawkesbury. It lies on the A46, about 15 miles 
northwards from Bath, north of Junction 18 on the M4 and south of the junction 
with the A433. The two main buildings, one each side of the road, are the old 
manor house on the west and the coaching inn, then called the Beaufort Arms and 
now the Bodkin House Hotel, on the east. This is where the Tilney party waited. 
The main part of the inn probably dates to the late seventeenth century - it has 
two storeys, seven bays, ground-floor bay windows and a Tuscan portico rather 
incongruously stuck on the front. No one knows why the hamlet is called Petty 
France - was there some connection with the street in Westminster, or was it 
originally settled by French immigrants fleeing the Revolution? 



Bodkin House Hotel 
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After leaving Petty Fiance - which is said to be the halfway stage on the 
journey to Northanger - the Tilney party come to a fork in the road, where the A46 
on which they have been travelling is joined by the A433, leading eastwards to 
Tetbury. Jane is careful not to tell us which road the Tilneys take; but nearly at the 
end of the story, when Catherine is cavalierly dismissed from the Abbey, Eleanor 
Tilney says she will have a journey of 70 miles back to Fullerton in Wiltshire. 
Such a distance could only be achieved if the Tilneys had turned westwards at 
the road junction, thus locating the Abbey close to the River Severn - and it 
must mean that Jane envisaged it as being somewhere near Dursley, Berkeley, or 
Slimbridge. There was no stately home in that area which in any way resembled 
Northanger as Jane described it, hence she would feel safe in placing the Abbey 
here, without any fear of some local landowner taking offence at the idea he was 
being pilloried in the character of General Tilney. She also comments - via the 
General’s speech - on the flatness of the land between Northanger and Henry 
Tilney’s home at Woodston (which she must have imagined as being somewhere 
near Tetbury), another indication that she had the Severn floodplain in mind, 
perhaps even in memory. This is why we are told Henry Tilney has guns in his den 
at the Abbey, and a Newfoundland puppy in his Woodston parsonage - the guns 
would be fowling pieces, and the pup is a gundog, one of the breed specifically 
used for retrieving from water - Henry would be out shooting geese and ducks on 
the marshes of the Severn estuary. 

Then at Gloucester, Jane and Cassandra would undoubtedly have visited the 
cathedral, and noticed the remains of carrels in the south cloister aisle - which 
Jane then transferred to Northanger, where Catherine Morland hopefully thinks 
they must be the last traces of monkish cells. 

In the Gloucester area, Elkstone should also be mentioned; this is not a Leigh 
family estate, but in Jane’s generation there was a connection by marriage. The 
village stands high and windswept, with the tower of St John’s church making 
a local landmark. Pevsner says the church is Norman, very interesting and well 
preserved, and devotes a couple of pages to discussing its architecture. The rectory 
is also a fine eighteenth-century house, of three storeys and five bays, built on the 
foundations of an earlier house, and it is quite possible Jane and Cassandra stayed 
here briefly in 1794. This is because in 1788 the Revd Fulwar-Craven Fowle 
married Eliza Lloyd (sister of James Austen’s second wife Mary Lloyd) and was 
presented to Elkstone by his kinsman the 7th Lord Craven. The Fowles stayed in 
Elkstone until 1794, when Fulwar returned to his father’s parish of Kintbury in 
Berkshire and became the incumbent there in 1798. If Jane and Cassandra visited 
the Fowles during their 1794 trip, and Fulwar drove them around a little to show 
them the countryside, they may well have gone towards the Severn estuary as 
well as touring the Cathedral, thus enabling Jane to notice a suitable location for 
Northanger. 

The first place in Gloucestershire where the originally Cheshire-based Leigh 
family settled in the sixteenth century, snapping up monastic lands following Henry 
VIII’s dissolution of the monasteries - and thus starting Jane’s direct ancestry in 
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this county - was at Longborough, a lonely, hilly, stone-built village near Stow-on- 
the-Wold, with magnificent views over the surrounding countryside. The church 
of St James is originally Norman, but has additions from almost every succeeding 
century, and contains a large black and white marble tomb with the effigies of 
Sir William Leigh (died 1631) and his wife Elizabeth Whorwood (Jane’s 3xgt. 
grandparents). He is dressed in knight’s armour, and she has a shrouded infant 
beside her, with other children, those who survived, kneeling at the base of the 
tomb. There does not seem to be any surviving manor house in which the Leighs 
lived, unless the eighteenth-century house now called Banks Fee was built on 
older foundations. 

During the Civil War in the seventeenth century, the heir to the estate, William 
Leigh II (1604-90), was imprisoned by the Parliamentarians, and his widowed 
mother assumed responsibility for managing the family’s property. She sheltered 
and entertained any passing Royalists, from whom she eagerly demanded news 
of the king’s fortunes. If none came to Longborough she would send her servants 
down to the main road (the old Roman Fosse Way) to pick up reports from 
travellers there. Although Lady Leigh is remembered as an extremely formidable 
woman, it was probably not this fact so much as the distance of her household 
from frequented roads, that enabled her to continue unmolested in her overt 
Royalism throughout the war. We don’t know how much of this Leigh family 
history was known to Jane, but as she too was devoted to the Stuart cause, if she 
did know about Lady Leigh’s courage, she must have rejoiced in possessing such 
an ancestress. 

As for William Leigh II, he was imprisoned at Gloucester, under Thomas 
Pury, the fanatical puritan MP for the city; and there no doubt he might have 
remained until the end of the war, had it not been for a chance meeting with 
Joanna, his gaoler’s daughter. In a story which outdoes Hollywood, it is said to 
have been love at first sight on her part; she succeeded in persuading her father to 
allow the marriage, and then to release William and restore his estate. And they 
lived happily ever after, devoted to each other and their children, and built a new 
house at Adlestrop, which then became the main seat of the family. 

Adlestrop is also close to Stow-on-the-Wold, but lying in a little network of 
lanes in the valley of the River Evenlode, not windblown on a hilltop. The village 
had once belonged to Evesham Abbey in Worcestershire, but after the dissolution 
of the monasteries was acquired by the Leigh family in 1553. In the seventeenth 
century William Leigh II (not the one commemorated on the Longborough tomb, 
but his son, who made the romantic marriage to Joanna Pury and died in 1690) 
converted a barn close to the church to make a house. Perhaps this is why there is 
no surviving manor house at Longborough - William may have demolished it and 
re-used the stones for his new building. It may also have been the cold, isolated 
location of Longborough which prompted him to move to the warmer river valley, 
where he and Joanna enjoyed a happy life with their children, pets and garden - it 
was said that his bowling-green was the finest in the county. The new Adlestrop 
Park estate was planted with oaks and elms, with gates on both the Stroud and the 
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Chipping Norton roads. Here it was that their son Theophilus (1643-1725), also 
a devoted Royalist, indulged his passion for horse-breeding as well as producing 
thirteen children. 

Theophilus’s grandson J ames (1724-74) pulled down most of this seventeenth- 
century house in the middle of the eighteenth, so that a new front could be added 
in the Gothick style, designed for him by his friend Sanderson Miller. He also 
started a major reorganisation of the grounds, laying out a walled kitchen garden, 
orchard and flower borders - there seems to be no information as to the fate of the 
fine bowling-green. 

The next owner, James-Henry Leigh (1765-1823) was a modernising squire, 
and ordered at least two of Bramah’s newly-invented water-closets for Adlestrop, 
at a cost of £18.4s.2d. plus £34.6s.ld. for the installation and a final £1.1 ls.Od. for 
a ball-cock, which presumably had been forgotten from the original order. James- 
Henry consulted Humphrey Repton several times during the 1790s to make 
further improvements in the grounds. The orchard, kitchen and flower gardens 
were not changed, but Repton suggested damming the stream in the park to make 
cascades, and planting clumps of trees to add interest to the lawns between the 
front of the house and the Chipping Norton road. 



Adlestrop Park 


The Leighs owned the living of Broadwell with Adlestrop, and reserved this 
for younger sons and nephews, hence the Revd Thomas Leigh (1734-1813) was 
the incumbent in Jane Austen’s time. The Revd Thomas continued to consult 
Repton in the early C19, and the grounds were eventually laid out to link the 
Park with the Rectory. These works were in progress at the time the Austens 
visited Adlestrop, which evidently accounts for Jane’s knowledge of the fact that 
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Repton charged five guineas a day for his services, and so was able to bring in to 
Mansfield Park the correct type of conversations regarding the ‘improvements’ 
of houses and parklands. In the nineteenth century the rectory was occupied by 
a son-in-law of the Leighs, the Hon. and Revd Henry Pitt Cholmondeley, who 
was the incumbent from 1852 to 1905, and was succeeded by his son, the Revd 
Francis, from 1905-36. It is now no longer the rectory but is called Adlestrop 
House, basically seventeenth century but much altered - it has splendid cedar 
trees in the grounds and good views all around. The little church of St Mary 
Magdalene dates to the thirteenth century, but has had several rebuildings, repairs 
and restorations since then. It contains funeral hatchments and memorial tablets 
commemorating many members of the Leigh family, including the Revd Thomas 
Leigh whom J ane Austen knew, and who died in 1813. 

The cottages in the village, including a school and school-room, were built by 
the Leighs between the seventeenth and mid-nineteenth centuries. One is a cottage 
orne with thatched roof, wooden dripmoulds to the windows, and a wooden porch 
- perhaps the kind of thing Sir Edward Denham might have built in Sanditon a 
few years later. 

After the Leighs moved to Stoneleigh in 1806, the Park was presumably 
rented out; it seems to have remained a private house until about the 1920s or 
perhaps later. It was commandeered in World War II for use by the American 
Army; post-war, part was demolished and the rest used as a school for delinquent 
children, until about 1990. It is now once again privately owned and has been 
very well restored. 

Adlestrop has received accidental fame in recent years, thanks to the poem 
written by Edward Thomas: ‘Yes, I remember Adlestrop’. This was published in 
1917, and during the twentieth century became very popular, resulting in a steady 
stream of visitors to the village to see what is left of the railway station which 
inspired him. When the Beeching cuts closed the station, one of the platform 
signs was saved, and it has now been erected in the village bus shelter; a plaque 
engraved with Thomas’s poem is also fixed to the seat in the shelter. 

Maugersbury is another village near Stow-on-the-Wold, but is an older 
settlement than its larger neighbour. The Chamberlaynes, like the Leighs, came to 
the area in the sixteenth century, and the families subsequently intermarried. Their 
home still exists, a fine L-shaped stone manor house, begun late in the sixteenth 
century and enlarged in the seventeenth, with further enlargement and alterations 
in the eighteenth. The Chamberlaynes too were Royalists, and as Maugersbury 
is rather closer to the main road than is Longborough, John Chamberlayne was 
unlucky in suffering several visitations from the armies of both sides in the conflict 
as they marched around the county, all demanding shelter, food and horses. Once 
Cromwell had seized power. Chamberlayne was also fined £1246 for being a 
Royalist. 

Pevsner says the village contains six old farmhouses with mullioned windows 
and other traditional features. In 1800 Edmund Chamberlayne built The Crescent, 
a row of four cottages, each with one acre of land, and in the centre of the block 
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was a large room intended to be used as a Sunday school, below this a public 
oven, a furnace and a coal store. The development has elaborate architectural 
features, and the Chamberlayne crest is incorporated over the central doorway. 

Stow-on-the-Wold itself is the highest town in the Cotswolds. nearly 800 feet 
above sea level, hence it is not surprising that it is always referred to as ‘Stow- 
on-the-Wold-where-the-wind-blows-cold. ‘ It was at one time a very busy and 
important market for Gloucestershire sheep and wool, but is now a much quieter 
place, more of a dormitory town for commuters, with tourists in the summer. 

The church of St Edward in the market square is another multi-period creation, 
and Pevsner gives a long description of its architecture. It has a fine baroque 
memorial to the Chamberlayne family in the chancel. Pevsner also makes a note 
that to the east of the main road ‘was a romantic pleasure garden of c. 1800 with 
a wooded walk, passing under the road from Maugersbury by the Fosse through 
a tunnel, and down to St Edward’s Well. A ruinous classical cottage lies in trees 
near a small artificial pond and stream, and there are also paths and a kind of 
grotto higher up on the west side of the main road in the grounds of Quarwood, 
the great Gothic house built ... in 1857 ...’ This edition of Pevsner is 1970, and 
I don’t know if this romantic pleasure garden has survived the ensuing decades 
- presumably it was built by the Chamberlayne family to indulge their gothick 
and romantic fancies. 

Daylesford is yet another of the villages orbiting Stow-on-the-Wold, lying in 
a valley between two hills. The estate had belonged to the Hastings family since 
the twelfth century, but owing to bad luck and bad management they had been 
forced to sell it to a Bristol merchant in 1715. By the middle of the eighteenth 
century the last of the family were the aged Revd Penyston Hastings and his 
young grandson Warren, living in poverty in the nearby village of Churchill. It 
became the boy’s lifetime ambition to buy back the estate which his ancestors 
had lost, and after many years abroad with the East India Company he was able 
to return to England in 1785 with sufficient funds to make his dream a reality. He 
pulled down what was left of the Bristol merchant’s house, and started in 1787 to 
build the present mansion, designed for him by Samuel Pepys Cockerell, architect 
to the East India Company. Hastings himself took a delight in supervising the 
building and planting the grounds, and he and his wife took up residence there 
in 1791. 

The house is not open to the public, so we must content ourselves with 
photographs and descriptions of its elegance and internal beauties as given in 
architectural studies. The entrance front has a three-storey block of seven bays 
and a central Doric portico, with flanking wings. There is a very fine sculptured 
marble fireplace with an Indian theme, and the room set aside for Mrs Hastings’s 
boudoir has a ceiling painted with floating clouds, ingeniously given natural light 
by concealed windows. The house was very well restored in the 1950s, and the 
grounds are now farmed organically, with a shop on site to sell the produce. 

The original Saxon or Norman church of St Peter was demolished by Hastings 
in 1816 and rebuilt by him to the same plan and using the same stones; but by 
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1860 this was considered unsuitable, and a further rebuilding took place, this 
time in Early French Gothic style, according to Pevsner. By now, the twenty-first 
century, this Victorian church in turn is in need of restoration. There are two lights 
with glass from the Hastings church of 1816, and a stone tablet designed by Sir 
John Soane at the request of Hastings, recording the history of the church. The 
north wall of the nave also has a tablet to Hastings and to his widow Anna Maria 
Apollonia, who died in 1837; in the churchyard is a fine Coade-stone monument 
over his grave, with the simple inscription of ‘Warren Hastings 1818’. 

The Hastings family had been on very friendly terms with the Leighs of 
Adlestrop for generations, and Warren’s diaries show constant contact with both 
James and his family at the manor house, and old Revd Thomas and his sister 
Miss Elizabeth at the rectory. Miss Elizabeth Leigh (referred to as ‘Mrs’ Leigh 
in Jane’s letters, as was the custom for ladies of a certain age, irrespective of 
whether they were married or single) was godmother to Cassandra Austen, so 
the Austens would have had Daylesford gossip from her by letter. Henry Austen, 
too, always visited Daylesford. quite regularly, when doing his Oxfordshire tax¬ 
gathering rounds, and his name appears in Hastings’s diaries on these occasions. 
It is perhaps just possible that Cassandra and Jane called at Daylesford, during 
one or other of their visits to Adlestrop, but it is more likely that any knowledge 
they had of the house - for example, its ‘picture room’ (Letters, p. 138) - came 
via Henry and Miss Elizabeth. 

Moving westwards from Stow-on-the-Wold to Cheltenham, there are several 
references to the spa town in the Austen family record. In 1797 Jane’s cousin 
Eliza de Feuillide went there with Miss Payne (a cousin on the Hampson side) 
in July/August, and wrote to yet another cousin, Phila Walter in Kent, about her 
trip: no doubt she wrote in similar terms to the Austens, so Jane too would know 
all about this jaunt. 

I cannot say that I had the pleasantest journey I ever made, for I was 
persuaded to make but one day of it, altho’ Cheltenham is near one hundred 
miles from town, and as we were rather late in quitting this latter, the 
consequence was that we travelled by star light for the two or three last stages, 
which was not altogether so pleasant as we had a drunken Post Boy, and some 
very steep hills to ascend & descend - At length we reached this place and 
found the People of the Inn very cross at being forced to get up for us and 
our Pug Dogs, for You must know that Miss Payne has as great a partiality as 
myself for these lovely animals, and consequently a Pug of hers as well as my 
own is of the travelling party - You would laugh if you were to see the fuss 
that Manon [Eliza’s maidservant] makes with these black faced beauties, and 
the notice that is taken of them on the Walks - You will laugh too when I tell 
you that they drink the Waters, being of a bilious Habit . 

The two best inns, those recommended in the road books, were the George 
and the Plough, both in the High Street, but unfortunately Eliza doesn’t say which 
one she and Miss Payne patronised. 

In 1813 James’s wife Mary Lloyd took her eight-year-old daughter Caroline 
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there for an autumnal trip, as Caroline remembered many years later: ‘At the end 
of October I went with my mother to Kintbury, to join ourselves to their larger 
party [ie, the Fowle family], and to proceed all together to Cheltenham. My Aunt 
Fowle, my three cousins and ourselves, got there November 1st, a long day’s 
journey from Kintbury. We had a house first in Bedford Place, and then in St 
George’s Square. My uncle and his eldest son joined us later on. I believe most of 
the party went for their health - still nobody was an invalid - and I think there was 
a good deal of quiet gaiety amongst the grown-up people, and we children had the 
amusement of looking about us. Mr and Mrs Fowle had once lived at Elkstone. 
He still retained the living, and several of their old friends yet remained in the 
neighbourhood, and some new acquaintance were made in Cheltenham. Amongst 
them were Doctor and Mrs Jenner, and in consequence of something that passed 
in conversation Dr Jenner offered to re-vaccinate me [against smallpox]. He 
thought, from what he was told of my vaccination, that I was not inevitably safe. 
I had therefore the honour of a second operation from the hands of the great 
discoverer himself; and at the end of the whole process, he pronounced it had 
been all right before. He was at this time an elderly man, and had, I suppose, 
retired from practice. We stayed at Cheltenham till 6th December ...’ 

In the spring of 1816 there was a scandal in Cheltenham that must have 
interested the Austens, as they knew, or knew of, the people involved. In 1793 one 
of the Chute daughters at The Vyne in Hampshire (not far from Steventon). Ann- 
Rachel, had married William Hicks of Great Witcombe in Gloucestershire - he 
was remembered by his family as a small, frail man, with a puckered brow and 
stuttering tongue, and a bad temper as well. However, he was heir to a baronetcy 
and fine estate, so, although there was no question of love between the parties, 
the match was made between the two families; and until William inherited his 
title and mansion, the couple lived in Cheltenham, at a house called Belle Vue, 
which still exists on the London road side of the town. Here they had only one 
daughter, another Ann Rachel, born 1794 - who unfortunately all too closely 
resembled her father, being very small, skinny, ugly, and, in addition, of low 
intelligence. Nevertheless, her parents took her to the Cheltenham assemblies, 
with the inevitable result, that she fell prey to an Irish fortune-hunter, William 
Lambart Cromie. He too was the heir to a baronetcy, but penniless, and the Hicks 
parents disapproved of his courtship, since Ann Rachel was the heiress not only 
of Great Witcombe in her father’s right, but of The Vyne in her mother’s right, 
as there were no Chute sons there to succeed. Mr Cromie played his cards well, 
and (as in Mansfield Park , with the elopement of Henry Crawford and Maria 
Bertram), the local gossip columnists reported matters when all was over: 

22 February 1816: ‘It is rumoured in the fashionable circles that the only daughter 
of a worthy Baronet in this neighbourhood is about to receive the flowery wreath 
of Hymen from the hand of a late wily visitor of good family connections.’ 

And the following week: ‘Agreat sensation was excited in this town, last week.by 
the sudden disappearance of Miss H., daughter of Sir W.H. and sole presumptive 
heiress to more than one large fortune. The young lady took the road to Scotland, 
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by a circuitous route, accompanied by Mr Cromy, to whom, according to a letter 
received from her, dated Carlisle, she has been united by the Gretna Parson. The 
previous proceedings and arrangements were, it seems, artfully concealed under 
love demonstrations directed towards another lady. A pursuit was ineffectually 
instituted for the purpose of bringing back the fair fugitive.’ 

Ann Rachel and her Irishman were formally married again in London three 
weeks later and, presumably in the hope that a prolonged absence would give 
time for gossip to die down. Sir William and Lady Hicks sent the couple off on 
a honeymoon on the Continent; but Ann’s first letter from Paris informed her 
parents that she was now alone, because Lambart Cromie had once again eloped, 
this time taking Ann’s maidservant with him. Her parents retrieved her. and kept 
her practically under house-arrest thereafter until their deaths; Cromie eventually 
died in a madhouse; and Ann lived on at Witcombe, eccentric as ever, until her 
death at the age of 90. It was thanks to her behaviour that the Chutes chose their 
very distant cousin William Wiggett as heir to The Vyne. Although Jane Austen 
was by now living in Chawton. her brother James was still the vicar of Sherborne 
St John, the Chutes’ parish, and so would have known all about this scandal 
involving his patron’s family, and been able to pass the information on to his 
mother and sisters when visiting them. 

Jane herself went with Cassandra to Cheltenham in May 1816. not with a 
view to elopement, but for her health’s sake, as it was about now that she began 
to feel the effects of the illness from which she died in July 1817. The guidebooks 
would have told her that: 

Cheltenham has of late Years greatly increased in its Number of Buildings, 
and is become a Place of the most fashionable Resort, on account of its Waters; 
they are impregnated with Salts, Sulphur, Steel, and calcareous Earth; and 
operate both as a Purgative and Restorative. The Season for drinking them 
is from May to October. Its Church is a venerable Gothic Structure, and the 
Churchyard is said to be the most commodious in England, being 300 Feet in 
Length, with double Rows of Lime-trees [this is where Eliza’s maid Manon 
paraded the pair of pugs]; through this Walk you pass to the Spa: - the Pump 
appears under a Dome, on the Left of which is the Breakfasting-room, and 
which is occasionally converted into a Ball-room. 

Also in 1816, as Caroline Austen remembered, her mother Mary Lloyd ‘was 
very unwell a great part of this summer, and in August she was advised to go 
to Cheltenham. Aunt Cassandra accompanied us, and we stopped one night at 
Kintbury, to take up Mary Jane Fowle. We stayed three weeks, left Mary Jane 
at her home, and got to Steventon; my aunt took me on with her to spend two 
or three weeks at Chawton.’ Jane’s letters no. 144 and 145, of September 1816, 
are addressed to Cassandra during this trip, and from them we learn that Mrs 
Potter’s lodgings in the High Street were cold, noisy and expensive. It is not 
certain whether these were the same lodgings where Jane and Cassandra had 
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stayed earlier in the year - but in any case the site of Mrs Potter’s house is now 
occupied by the modern Argos store. 

Not far from Cheltenham is Sevenhampton (pronounced locally ‘Sennington’) 
- another small village of stone houses and cottages on the steep banks of a little 
stream, with a sixteenth-century manor house (partly destroyed by fire in the 
1950s) standing next door to the church of St Andrew. Pevsner says the church is 
of Norman and Early English origin, and gives a full description, mentioning also 
that it has memorials to John Craven (died 1804), and to John Hincksman (died 
1828). The story here is not part of the Austens’ or Leighs’ own family history, 
but belongs the Lloyd family, that of James Austen’s wife Mary Lloyd. Mary’s 
daughter Caroline records it in her Reminiscences, and it may be summarised as 
follows: 


[My grandmother Martha Craven] was a daughter of the Hon. Charles 
Craven (1682-1754) ... he married Elizabeth Staples ... they lived initially at 
Lenchwick in Worcestershire, then at Sevenhampton [which must have been 
in this as yet unburnt manor house], and finally at Brimpton near Newbury, 
where he died. They had five daughters [Elizabeth, Martha, Mary, Jane, 
Margaret] and one surviving son John. 

Caroline relates further: 

My grandmother and her sisters, had but a rough life of it. Their mother, 
a most courteous and fascinating woman in society, was of a stern tyrannical 
temper, and they were brought up in fear, not in love. They were sometimes 
not allowed proper food, but were required to eat what was loathsome to them, 
and were often relieved from hunger by the maids privately bringing them 
up bread and cheese after they were in bed. Perhaps some of the traditions 
of Mrs Craven’s personal cruelty to her children, as endangering even their 
lives, went beyond the truth, but there could be no doubt that she was a very 
unkind and severe mother. 

It was from Sennington that my grandmother’s adventures began. She 
and her other sisters, when young women, were left there for some months, 
whilst their mother was making visits in Berkshire, she was accustomed to 
take with her one daughter when she went from home - to wait upon her, as 
was said - and at the time to which I refer, she had taken Jane, afterwards 
Mrs Fowle. At Sennington there lived a family named Hinxman, not in the 
ranks of gentility, well to do yeomen farming their own small property. Mr 
Hinxman aspired to the hand of one of the Miss Cravens, [this was Margaret] 
and obtained it. They were married during her mother’s absence in Berkshire; 
and still worse, a friend of his, Mr Bishop, a horse-dealer, as I have heard, 
with no money and no character, prevailed on another daughter, Mary, to 
marry him. ... My grandmother, Martha, knowing how much Mrs Craven 
would resent these misalliances, and foreseeing nothing but increased severity 
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in the house, could not resolve to face her mother’s anger, and she also left 

her home, before Mrs Craven could return to it, and she never lived under her 

parent’s roof again. 

Martha Craven had a little money of her own, and managed to live with friends 
and relatives until she met the Revd Nowis Lloyd and married him in 1763 - she 
in turn had three daughters called Eliza, Martha and Mary. As stated above, Eliza 
married her cousin Fulwar-Craven Fowle and lived in Elkstone and Kintbury, 
and Mrs Lloyd with the other two girls came to live at Deane in Hampshire, 
thus meeting the Austen family and bringing this tale into the Austens’ circle. 
Some critics think it must have given Jane the idea for Lady Susan, and her 
mental cruelty towards her miserable daughter Frederica. Certainly, Mrs Craven 
must have been a most efficient gold-digger as well as a domestic tyrant, for she 
was pursuing the rich Mr Jemmet Raymond of Barton Court in Berkshire even 
while her husband was still alive, and married Raymond within a few months 
of Craven’s death; she then persuaded or forced her son John to marry her new 
husband’s half-sister, ‘a young woman of weak intellect’, as Caroline put it - but 
with a good fortune and more in prospect. Her daughter Jane was married off to 
the parson of Kintbury, Revd Thomas Fowle, but luckily this marriage turned out 
well. John Craven too was lucky, inasmuch as his dimwitted Raymond wife died 
young, leaving him free to marry again and have three children. It is his memorial 
which is in Sennington church. 

As for the other runaway marriages, Caroline finishes: ‘The Hinxman 
marriage turned out not so very bad, but Mrs Bishop’s was deplorable. She was 
left a destitute widow, with one daughter, Mary Bishop, much of an invalid, and 
was helped a little by her nieces. They lived on, both mother and daughter, at 
Fairford, in my recollection, though I never saw them.’ The John Hincksman 
who died in 1828, and whose memorial is in the church, was the son of Margaret 
Craven and her yeoman husband; he apparently had no issue, so left his moneys 
to his surviving maternal cousins - who by then were Revd Fulwar-Craven Fowle 
and his wife (Eliza Lloyd); Mrs Austen (Mary Lloyd, Caroline’s mother); Mrs F. 
Austen (Martha Lloyd, then married to Captain Francis Austen, who had not yet 
received his knighthood); and Revd John Craven’s children. Lady Pollen, Fulwar 
Craven and Charles Craven. 

Rather more distant from Cheltenham and Gloucester is Barnsley, near 
Cirencester on the modern A433. It has no direct association with Jane Austen, 
but has connections with the earlier history of the Leighs and Perrots. The 
Bourchier family built their first house there in 1697, and this was the family 
home until a succeeding generation built the larger manor house in the 1720s; the 
earlier house was then used as the rectory from 1762 to 1932. It is visible from 
the main road, standing high and surrounded by gardens and parkland, and must 
have been a most welcome sight to visitors as they travelled along the difficult 
hilly roads of the Cotswolds. The later manor house, Barnsley Park, stands in fine 
wooded grounds; it is Georgian Baroque, built with stone from their own quarries 
by the Bourchier family, and Pevsner describes it as being singularly beautiful. 
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Brereton Bourchier married Catherine Brydges, the sister of the first Duke of 
Chandos. Their daughter and heiress Martha Bourchier married in 1719 Henry 
Perrot, a friend of the Duke; they had two daughters Martha and Cassandra, 
neither of whom married, so Barnsley Park passed to a cousin on the Perrot side, 
James Musgrave. Some Bourchier money also passed to other Perrot relations, 
eventually ending up as part of Mr James Leigh-Perrot’s inheritance. The Duke of 
Chandos’s friend Henry Perrot was the great-great-uncle of Jane Austen, but there 
is no suggestion that she ever visited this house. 



Barnsley Park 


St Mary’s church is originally twelfth century, with many subsequent 
alterations and changes, and underwent a thorough restoration in the 1840s. 
It contains memorials to members of the Bourchier family, and also, rather 
unexpectedly, to a sister of Theophilus Leigh of Adlestrop, Tryphena, who died in 
1716. As the Bourchiers were by then connected to the Brydges family, and they 
with the Leighs, it was probably found convenient for Tryphena, as an old maid, 
to live with the family at Barnsley - perhaps as governess to the young heiress 
Martha Bourchier. 
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The Austen Family and William Chute’s 
1806 Hampshire Election 

Alice Marie White 

References to William Chute of the Vyne estate near Steventon are scattered 
throughout Jane Austen’s letters. A 1796 letter in which she raises suspicions 
about William Chute’s civility suggests that she did not have a very good opinion 
of him. 1 Other references are more benign. For example, Jane Austen’s letters 
document that, as Hampshire MP from 1790 to 1806 and 1807 to 1820, he franked 
letters for the Austen family and their acquaintances; 2 and a letter from Jane to 
Cassandra referencing the election cry ‘Heathcote & Chute for ever’ indicates 
that the Austen sisters were familiar with his election campaigns. 3 

William Chute’s period as MP was briefly interrupted when he and his new 
running mate. Sir Henry Mildmay, lost their election bids to William Herbert 
and Thomas Thistlethwayte in a hotly contested 1806 race. Advertisements and 
articles related to the election in the Hampshire Chronicle, along with surviving 
election paraphernalia preserved in the Hampshire Record Office, shed light on 
the major political issues debated throughout the 1806 election. The main topics 
highlighted by the Chute and Mildmay camp centred around accusations of undue 
government influence over the voting decisions of elected representatives. Since 
two of Jane Austen’s brothers and several acquaintances of the Austen family 
participated in William Chute’s 1806 campaign, Jane Austen was likely to have 
been well aware of the major political issues at stake. 

The Hampshire Chronicle provides information about various meetings of the 
Friends of Mr Chute and Sir Henry Mildmay. According to the 6 October 1806 
edition, this group met at St. John’s House on 25 September. The published list of 
attendees at this political meeting includes several members of the Austen family 
circle: Sir William Heathcote, Mr. Bigg Wither, F. Austin, Rev. Austin, Rev. T.O. 
Chute, Digweed, Rev. Lefroy, and H.B. Wither. 4 The two ‘Austin’ names listed 
very likely belong to Jane Austen’s brothers Francis and James. By attending this 
gathering the two brothers carried on in their father’s footsteps, as George Austen 
attended a 1790 dinner for candidates Chute and Heathcote. 5 A second assembly 
of the friends of Chute and Mildmay, held on 8 October 1806 at St. John’s House, 
was reportedly larger than the 25 September 1806 meeting. Presumably, Francis, 
James and their acquaintances were also in attendance because a Hampshire 
Chronicle notice publishes a list of men who came ‘in addition to the seventy- 
four Gentlemen who attended [the 25 September meeting] and whose names we 
have already given.’ One of the names on this new list is ‘G. Heathcote’, likely 
Sir William Heathcote’s son George Heathcote. 6 

Sir William Heathcote, another acquaintance of the Austens, was William 
Chute’s longtime political ally. Although Mildmay replaced Heathcote in the 
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1806 election as Chute’s running mate, Heathcote remained a central player in the 
Chute and Mildmay campaign. 7 According to various newspaper ads, a pivotal 
verbal interaction between Heathcote and Lord Temple took place at Heathcote’s 
Hursley estate. Speculation about this conversation continues throughout the 
election coverage in the Hampshire Chronicle, but Heathcote provides a ‘first 
person’ narrative detailing his eventful conversation with Lord Temple in the 
29 September 1806 edition. Heathcote claims that Temple approached him to 
say ‘Government was determined to bring forward a Gentleman to oppose Mr. 
Chute’. Heathcote’s narrative is accompanied by a reprinted letter from Temple to 
Heathcote explaining the administration’s cause for concern about Chute: ‘it was 
impossible for the connexions [sic] of Government, in case of a contest, to give 
any support to Mr. Chute, as his systematic opposition to Government had proved 
that he did not look for the assistance of any of its Friends.’ 8 In the same edition 
of the Hampshire Chronicle, Chute is quoted responding to ‘the charge of “a 
systematic opposition to Government.’” Chute states that ‘the only three instances 
in which he had voted against the measures of the present Administration’ were 
as follows: 

first, against the Repeal of the Additional Force Bill, for which Bill he had 
previously voted, and was still convinced of its salutary tendency; secondly, 
against the New Army Regulation Bill, of the expediency of which he was 
very much doubted; and, thirdly, against the American Intercourse Bill, and 
which he did in strict conformity to instructions from his Constituents. 9 

With this testimonial. Chute posits his vote against the American Intercourse 
Bill as a vote in favour of his constituents’ will - a point he repeats throughout 
the campaign. 

Both factions argue that their candidates’ platforms represent freedom from 
overbearing rulers. An ad for Chute and Mildmay in the Hampshire Chronicle 
directly addresses readers as it condemns Lord Temple’s alleged attempt ‘to exercise 
his power and influence in the election of representatives for your country’. As 
the advertisement continues, it begs voters to consider their sovereignty: ‘with the 
path of independence and of honour straight before you, and with no temptation 
to deviate therefrom, it surely is not to be feared, that you will prefer the path of 
dependence and disgrace.’ 10 Meanwhile, Herbert and Thistlethwayte also refer 
to the ideas of freedom and independence in their campaign. For example, they 
insinuate that their opponents, not the government, are acting dictatorially: ‘The 
real question is — Will the Freeholders shake off the yoke? or still obey the 
dictatorial leaders of the Hants Country Club?’ 11 

The Hampshire Chronicle documents the vast amount of ephemera generated 
by the 1806 election: ‘The contest for this County seems to have given free scope 
to the lovers of poetry, for, during the present week, ballads of various kinds have 
issued from the press, and placards innumerable are posted in every direction.’ 12 
Many of the surviving political posters in the Hampshire Record Office refer 
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to the confrontation between Heathcote and Temple that took place at Hursley. 
For example, a poem titled ‘The Visit to Hursley’ defends Chute’s voting record 
and portrays Temple as being overbearing. The poem claims that Chute’s only 
‘criminal boldness’ is that he ‘thrice has said no, when he should have said yes.’ 11 
Another short poem written in favour of Chute and Mildmay, ‘Fat Temple’s Vow 
to Honour’, also refers to Temple and Heathcote’s discussion at Hursley. The 
first stanza claims that Temple’s version of the story regarding his discussion with 
Heathcote is unreliable: 

FAT TEMPLE vowed upon his honour 
(What seems extremely hard upon her), 

He did’nt one September morning. 

Give HURSLEY’S BARONET a warning. 

That if he didn’t turn about, 

That he and CHUTE must both turn out. 1 * 

The 17 November 1806 Hampshire Chronicle announced the defeat of 
Chute and Mildmay in an article that concludes: ‘we have authority to say, that 
after the close of the Poll [Saturday, November 15], Mr. Chute and Sir Henry 
Mildmay declined any further contest.’ The poll totals for Monday, November 
10 to Saturday, November 15 are reported as follows: Chute, 1952; Mildmay, 
1911; Herbert, 2318; Thistlethwayte, 2373. 15 The following week’s Hampshire 
Chronicle, however, contains an ad that reports slightly different numbers: Chute, 
1971; Mildmay, 1880; Herbert, 2318; Thistlethwayte, 2372. 

This advertisement also breaks down the poll numbers according to geographic 
divisions. Once again, the language of free choice is employed by the Chute 
and Mildmay camp as the ad claims that the numbers prove ‘unquestionably’ 
that Chute and Mildmay ‘had a most decided Majority over their Opponents, in 
those parts of the County where the Freeholders were left to their own unbiased 
choice, and the exercise of that Independence which it behoves every Freeholder 
to cherish and maintain’. 16 

The poll results reveal that Chute and Mildmay had various degrees of success 
in locations of particular interest to members of the Austen family. Chute and 
Mildmay clearly dominated in the area near Steventon and Chute’s Vyne estate: 
Basingstoke and Basingstoke infra and Odiham. 17 Meanwhile, Thistlethwayte 
and Herbert received the majority of votes in Alton North and Alton South, the 
area near Edward Austen Knight’s Chawton estate. 18 The race was close in 
Southampton. Jane Austen’s dwelling during the time of the November 1806 
polls, but Chute and Mildmay were ultimately edged out by Thistlethwayte and 
Herbert. 19 

It is extremely likely that Jane Austen was thoroughly apprised of Chute and 
Mildmay’s 1806 political activities. Presumably she had much contact with both 
Francis and James during the time both brothers were attending Chute’s political 
meetings. She joined Francis at Steventon rectory on 4 October 1806, not long 
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after the 25 September meeting that both brothers attended. 20 And she left with 
Francis for lodgings in Southampton only two days after the 8 October meeting 
likely attended by both brothers. 21 Unfortunately, none of Jane Austen’s letters 
are known to survive for the entire span of this political contest 22 and so we 
cannot know her direct responses to the 1806 election. But given her probable 
knowledge of the political issues, further analysis of the 1806 Chute and Mildmay 
campaign could contribute to recent scholarly debates about the ways in which 
Jane Austen’s novels respond to political topics of her time. 

The research for this article was completed during my time with JAS as part of the 
2006 Jane Austen Society of North America International Visitor Program. I thank 
JAS, particularly members David Selwyn and Deirdre Le Faye, for suggesting 
this research topic. This article was drafted under the auspices of the University 
of Southern California’s Marta Feuchtw>anger Merit Award. I thank Ruth Blandon 
and Kathryn Strong for their helpful feedback during the drafting process. 
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Old Francis Austen - the Rich Lawyer of Sevenoaks 

Brian Southam 

This article is based upon a lecture given at Sevenoaks School to the Kent Branch 
of the Society on 24 March 2007. It followed the unveiling of the memorial tablet 
to Elizabeth Weller, Francis Austen’s mother and Jane Austen’s paternal great¬ 
grandmother. Although the lecture involved virtually no original research in its 
preparation, to the best of my knowledge no one has previously identified and 
brought together the various strands in Francis’s private life and public career 
that make him a figure of importance in a number of spheres - amongst the Austens 
as a generous benefactor; as a skilled and trusted servant of the Sackvilles; in 
the history of Kent’s county administration; and, on afar wider scale, in the legal 
history of estate inheritance. 

All this was achieved from the humblest of beginnings. In 1704, when Francis 
was six, his father John Austen died, leaving his mother with seven children and 
a mountain of debt. This predicament led her to take up the post of matron and 
housekeeper to Elijah Fenton, the Master of Sevenoaks Grammar School - today’s 
Sevenoaks School - in return for free accommodation and education for her 
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sons. At the age of sixteen, Francis left Sevenoaks and in 1714 was apprenticed 
as a clerk to a London attorney. Five years later, he qualified and around 1722 
returned to Sevenoaks to set up his own practice. Thanks to Henry Austen, we 
have an amusing account of this beginning and the mixture of shrewdness and 
calculation that led Francis towards his great wealth: ‘There [at Sevenoaks] my 
Father’s Uncle, old Francis Austen set out in life with £800 & a bundle of pens, as 
Attorney, & contrived to amass a very large fortune, living most hospitably, and 
yet buying up all the valuable land round the Town - marrying two wealthy wives 
& persuading the Godmother of his eldest son. Motley Austen, to leave her said 
Godson a small legacy of £100,000’.' 

He soon established himself as the town’s leading lawyer. The evidence of 
his success, purchased in 1743, was The Red House; it stands today, in a place 
of prominence at the top of Sevenoaks High Street. All this is well known, and 
a plaque on the railings records Francis’s occupation of The Red House and his 
connection with Jane. What is less widely known is that Francis also conducted 
a London practice in Clifford’s Inn. From here his reputation as a canny lawyer 
spread far beyond the boundaries of Kent. His expertise, one which was prized, 
was in the creation of family tmsts and what were known as ‘strict settlements’ 
(‘strict’ because they were settlements strictly limited to male heirs). Skilled 
practitioners in this field were highly sought after as their work was vital to the 
survival of great estates and landed property. In essence, strict settlements were 
legal arrangements set in place in order to ensure that a landed estate would 
continue down the successive generations of a family - often an aristocratic and 
ancient family - passing from father to eldest son. undivided and undiminished. 
The thinking behind this was that the eldest son. inheriting his father’s title and 
rank, should also inherit landed property befitting his standing in society; for the 
family estate ‘provided the family not only with its revenue and its residence, but 
with its sense of identity from generation to generation’ . 2 The strict settlement had 
the effect of making the apparent owner at any given time only a tenant for life 
with very limited powers; a temporary custodian, as it were, holding the property 
for the benefit of his descendants; and as the settlement could only be broken by a 
private act of Parliament, a procedure which was lengthy, costly and by no means 
assured of success, it was regarded as being virtually indissoluble. In effect, the 
integrity of an estate was protected from attack on all sides, including the demands 
of needy and spendthrift eldest sons such as Tom Bertram. If there was no son in 
the family, as we see with the Bennets, the strict settlement, or entail as it was 
often known, directed the inheritance outside the immediate family to the nearest 
male heir, in this instance to Mr Bennet’s cousin, Mr Collins. It was a situation 
in which women lost out, and Jane Austen voices their predicament succinctly in 
Mrs Bennet’s protest: ‘How any one could have the conscience to entail away an 
estate from one’s daughters I cannot understand and all for the sake of Mr Collins 
too!’ - a complaint that comes with particular' force as, with a strong hint of 
endorsement, Jane Austen placed it in the closing lines of volume one. 3 

Francis Austen’s expertise also included the construction of pre-nuptial and 
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marriage agreements, an area which called for diplomacy and negotiating skills 
as well as a command of legal instruments. The articles of such agreements dealt 
with arrangements of some complexity, since they had to anticipate the financial 
arrangements appropriate to a variety of situations. Immediately, there was the 
marriage portion to be agreed, the dowry that the wife would bring with her on 
entering the marriage. Then there was the size of her jointure, the allowance she 
would receive from the estate if she was widowed. Provision also had to be made 
for the children of the marriage: capital sums or annuities for the younger sons 
and portions for the daughters, sums to anticipate their need for dowries or their 
need for an income if they should remain unmarried. These agreements could 
involve delicate, sometimes contentious, social and financial calculations. At the 
opening of Mansfield Park we are told that Miss Maria Ward’s portion of £7000 
was ‘allowed’ by ‘her uncle, the lawyer, himself ... to be at least three thousand 
pounds short of any equitable claim’ to the benefits conferred by her marriage, 
these benefits including social elevation: that she was ‘raised to the rank of a 
baronet’s lady, with all the comforts and consequences of an handsome house and 
large income’. 4 So what did she bring, perhaps of a less tangible nature, to make 
good this financial shortcoming? Jane Austen leaves this as a hanging question, 
an intriguing enquiry which she seems to leave unanswered for the duration of the 
novel, perhaps prompting her readers to supply their own answers. 

There is a further glimpse of these matters in Pride and Prejudice. The 
Longbourn estate brings in an income of £2000 of per annum. But, as Jane 
Austen tells us, Mrs Bennet and the five daughters are not well provided for: 
‘Five thousand pounds was settled by marriage articles on Mrs. Bennet and the 
children’, 5 a sum inadequate to provide Elizabeth with a dowry sufficient for a 
good marriage. As one legal commentator has put it: ‘In the novelist’s imagination 
she married a great landowner. In real life she would probably have had to settle 
for Mr Collins’ 6 - or, more likely, a Mr Collins, ie a clergyman, a catch of no 
particular worth. 

It was for his mastery of this complex area of law that Francis was a lawyer 
sought after in counties far from Kent, and strict settlements, marriage contracts, 
and other trusts of his construction are to be found in archives across the country. 
It was this side of his legal practice that Francis conducted from Clifford’s Inn. 
Unlike the four other Inns of Court, by the eighteenth century Clifford’s Inn no 
longer held any professional role, as formerly it had, in the training and qualifying 
of lawyers. It now served only as a place of membership, providing rooms and 
sets of chambers. George Tilden, the attorney to whom Francis was articled, 
held chambers there, and it was only natural that Francis too was admitted to 
membership. This was in 1719, the year he concluded his articles. With the growth 
in his reputation, he was elected to the governing body of the Inn, and from 1761 
to 1764 served as Principal, the Inn’s highest office. 

* 

Setting up his practice in Sevenoaks, Francis soon came to the notice of Lionel 
Sackville of Knole, the 7th Earl and 1st Duke of Dorset. The Duke was a notable 
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Francis Austen by Ozias Humphry 
(by kind permission of Sheffield Galleries and Museums Trust) 

Whig grandee. A courtier, close to the King, and thus politically powerful, he held 
a string of high offices: twice Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1730-37, 1750-55); a 
Privy Councillor and in 1745, Lord President of the Council; Master of the Horse 
(1755-57); Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports; Groom of the Stole (amongst other 
duties, responsible for seeing that ‘the house of easement be sweet and clean’); 
First Lord of the Bedchamber; and as Lord High Steward of England he carried 
the St Edward’s crown at the coronation of George II. These ancient titles formerly 
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belonged to the closest and most trusted servants of the King. Their continuance 
into the eighteenth century may have a smack of quaintness and antiquity. But we 
should not be deceived. The holding of these offices uniquely signified Sackville’s 
proximity to the sovereign, his trusted position as a close adviser and the great 
political power that came from this - an eminence that rubbed off. to some degree, 
on Francis and provided him with a springboard to his own career. 

Very soon, he was acting for the Duke in legal matters. He was appointed 
agent for the Knole estate and served as the Duke’s parliamentary agent in the 
county elections of 1734 and 1754. Most important of all, in his office of Lord 
Lieutenant of Kent - to be precise, as Custos Rotulorum (literally. Keeper of the 
Rolls, the rolled up documents on which the names of the Justices of the Peace 
were enrolled; more broadly, it referred to the keeping of the county records) - the 
Duke nominated Francis for the office of Clerk of the Peace for Kent (today. Clerk 
to the County Council), a post he held for twenty-seven years, from 1746-73, 
running into the time of John Frederick Sackville, the 3rd Duke. Francis was also 
Clerk to the Lieutenancy, having charge of the Lord Lieutenant’s administration 
and correspondence, which included receiving returns of militia personnel for 
each parish, muster rolls, lists of deputy lieutenants and militia officers - all this 
arising from the Lord Lieutenant’s command of the county militia. Moreover, 
these official connections with the 1st Duke were strengthened with bonds of 
friendship and loyalty; and Francis felt able to invite the Duke to be godfather to 
both the sons of his second marriage, the elder of whom carried Sackville as his 
Christian name. 

Francis was able to combine his official posts with his flourishing legal practice 
by appointing a deputy (like himself, a solicitor) to carry out the routine business, 
most of which arose from his work as Clerk of the Peace. It was a profitable 
arrangement. Not counting fees and other perks of office, Francis received about 
£400 a year for the Clerkship, whilst paying his deputy in the region of £50. The 
one official duty he carried out in person was at the Quarter Sessions, advising 
the justices of the peace - lay magistrates - on points of law; while out of court, 
he was able to promote his interests, relaxing socially with the justices, who were 
drawn from the gentry of east and west Kent. This socialising brought considerable 
benefit both to his own legal practice and to the campaigning he undertook on 
behalf of the Duke’s Parliamentary candidates. Beyond his regular attendance 
at Quarter Sessions, the Clerk of the Peace was the statutory custodian of the 
county records - a host of documentation to be maintained and kept available 
for rapid consultation. These records included conveyancing deeds. Enclosure 
Awards, Gamekeepers’ Deputations (a lord of the manor could appoint not more 
than one gamekeeper with the power to kill game, ‘for the better preservation of 
game’. Act of 1710), jurors’ lists, plans for navigations and canals, statements of 
religious oaths and declarations, oaths of allegiance to the Crown (Act of 1722), 
turnpike trust accounts, removal orders for vagrants (Act of 1744) and so on and 
so on. 7 Much of this work Francis left to his deputy and clerks. 

* 
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Francis was most active politically on behalf of the 1st Duke in the county 
elections of 1734 and 1754. It happened that both these elections were held while 
the Duke was in Dublin as Lord Lieutenant. In the normal way, the Duke would 
have played a central role in the campaign, in socialising with the county gentry 
and offering patronage to his supporters. It was a process in which the Duke stood 
at the apex, pulling the strings, or causing the strings to be pulled on his behalf or 
on behalf of his supporters. 

Ducal campaigning amounted to entertaining the landed gentry in person, 
honouring them with his presence, granting them some degree of intimacy and 
bestowing his patronage in handing out the offices and sinecures at his disposal. 
In return, the Duke’s supporters were expected to mobilise the freemen, those 
qualified to vote. But his duties in Dublin left the Duke unable to take any part 
in the electioneering and the business of organising the campaign was left to 
Francis. An added difficulty in 1734 was the behaviour of the candidates. One 
was Lord Middlesex, the Duke’s son. who was required to perform socially and 
politically in his father’s place. But he stayed away for most of the time, while 
his fellow candidate. Sir George Oxenden, spent most of his time in complaining 
about the burden of entertaining and canvassing that fell to him. 

Eight of Francis’s letters to the Duke’s Dublin secretary have survived in the 
Centre for Kentish Studies at Maidstone. These carry his reports on the progress 
of the campaign, largely the difficulty he faced in getting Lord Middlesex to take 
his share of electioneering and in persuading the candidates to work together. To 
make up for Lord Middlesex’s absence he appointed local agents to canvass on 
his behalf. 

In addition to members of the Whig gentry, he turned to others of the Austen 
family: his nephew lohn Austen, of Horsmonden; a cousin. Edward Austen, to 
take care of Tenterden; and another cousin. Sir Robert Austen, to work on Bexley, 
Crayford, Erith and Foot’s Cray. Unfortunately, Sir Robert was of little use as he 
spent the summer indisposed in Tunbridge Wells, and all that Francis could do 
was not enough to prevent the Tories from getting in. 

It was an expensive defeat. In one of his letters to Dublin Castle, Francis reported 
the expenditure of nearly £500 on what was called a ‘treat’ or ‘entertainment’, one 
of the main devices of electioneering, even though ‘a piece of roast beef and £5 
in punch does completely for a parish and makes them all drunk’. 8 On another 
occasion he reported an entertainment at Tonbridge with a large attendance from 
the surrounding villages and his plans for further entertainments at other villages 
in the area of Sevenoaks. He also wrote of his plans to give treats in public houses; 
the neglect of Mailing and Birling by the Duke’s friends; improved prospects 
for Lord Middlesex in Plaxtol; and Lord Romney’s entertainment for his tenants 
around Eynsford and Farningham. 9 On behalf of Lord Middlesex alone, Francis 
laid out over £2300. Much of this sum went on buying votes. It was costly for 
Francis too: he noted that it was eleven years later, in 1745, before he received the 
final payment of his account. 10 

* 
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The 3rd Duke, John Frederick Sackville, valued Francis as highly as had 
his grandfather, and relied on him for a host of official and personal services. 
Continuing the great tradition of his forebears, the 3rd Duke was an active patron 
of the arts. An omniverous collector, he added considerably to the existing 
collection at Knole. The fruits of his Grand Tour were old masters brought 
back from Italy; and once back in England, he became a patron and friend of 
many of the leading artists of the time, including Reynolds and Gainsborough. 
Among the lesser artists he employed was Ozias Humphry, from the 1760s a 
leading portraitist of the second rank who set himself up in London, with the 
encouragement of Reynolds, and carried out some private commissions for the 
royal family. Between 1773 and 1777, he travelled to Paris and Versailles and 
onwards to Florence and Rome, studying the old masters and making copies, 
some of these on commission; and it was probably during these years that he 
first began to work for the 3rd Duke. Eventually, he was represented in the Knole 
collection by a number of portraits, copies of old masters, miniatures and works in 
pastel. In 1780, the Duke commissioned Humphry to make a portrait of Francis 
Austen. This was intended for Knole. It was left to Francis to arrange for the 
sittings at Sevenoaks and he wrote to Humphry in July. The friendly language 
and tone of the letter tells us that the two men knew each other well 11 - hardly 
surprising, since by this time Humphry had been in the Duke’s employment for 
a number of years and was a regular visitor to Knole. He was also well-known 
as a portrait painter amongst the gentry families of West Kent, an introduction he 
owed to his brother, William Humphry, the Rector of Kemsing and Seal, a living 
which Ozias had persuaded the Duke to grant William in the 1770s. 

Strangely, the portrait, destined for the 3rd Duke, fine as it is, seems never to 
have entered the Knole collection - that is, going by its absence from the records. 
Instead, it remained in Sevenoaks, on the walls of The Red House, which is where 
lane’s brother Henry saw it. Many years later, he recalled his Sevenoaks visit and 
compared his recollection of the portrait with the appearance of the old gentleman 
himself: ‘All that I remember of him is, that he wore a wig like a Bishop, & a suit 
of light gray ditto, coat, vest & hose. In his picture over the chimney the coat & 
vest had a narrow gold lace edging, about half an inch broad, but in my day he had 
laid aside the gold edging, though he retained a perfect identity of colour, texture 
& make to his life’s end -1 think he was born in Anne’s reign, and was of course a 
smart man of George the First’s. It is a sort of privilege to have seen and conversed 
with such a model of a hundred years since.’ 12 These comments are very much to 
the point since in the portrait Francis’s dress and his wig (technically known as 
a bob wig, made up of short curls) are in the style of forty or fifty years earlier. 
We know this as the picture remained in the Austen family, passing to Francis’s 
son, Francis Motley Austen, and to his descendants, until its purchase in 1931 by 
J.G.Graves, the benefactor of the Graves Art Gallery in Sheffield. 

* 

Finally, we have Francis as the principal benefactor in Jane Austen’s branch 
of the family. Jane’s father, George Austen, suffered the loss, first, of his mother. 
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and then his father - a surgeon in Tonbridge - who re-married, but died very 
soon after, leaving the boy of six a penniless orphan. His stepmother felt no 
obligation towards her three stepchildren, and their uncle Stephen, to whom they 
went in London, is said to have treated them ‘with neglect, if not with positive 
unkindness’. 13 At what point uncle Francis intervened, we cannot be sure, but it 
was thanks to his support that George was able to attend Tonbridge School; and 
then, when he was 16, to go to St John’s College, Oxford, where he remained for 
seven years as a student, tutor and an assistant proctor in the University. In 1755, 
George was ordained, and through his uncle’s influence in the neighbourhood 
obtained the living of Shipbourne. And in 1761 it was again through uncle Francis 
that he was presented to the Hampshire living of Steventon. 14 In addition. Francis 
also purchased the livings of Ashe and Deane, both adjacent to Steventon, offering 
George the choice of whichever became vacant first. Throughout this time, Francis 
was also acting as the good uncle to George’s sister Philadelphia, promoting her 
marriage prospects with a passage to India. And then in the next generation I 
think we can take it for granted that Francis was a source of assistance in helping 
his great-nephews James and Henry through Oxford and Francis through the 
Portsmouth Naval Academy. 

Unfortunately, the record of direct contact between Francis at Sevenoaks and 
the Austens of Steventon is very sparse indeed. According to one family source, 
great-uncle Francis was ‘a frequent visitor at the Rectory.’ 15 But this seems most 
unlikely, given his age - he was already 77 in 1775, the year of Jane Austen’s 
birth - and it would be a long day’s journey. But there must have been visits made 
the other way, when George Austen paid his respects to his uncle and benefactor; 
and it is safe to assume that over the course of time, he introduced his growing 
family. 

One such family visit we do know about was paid in July 1788. On this 
occasion, Mr and Mrs Austen brought with them Cassandra, by then a girl of 
fifteen and a half, and Jane, three years younger. Although Francis was now 
ninety, and living alone - his second wife, Jane Austen’s godmother, having died 
six years earlier - he was fully compos mentis and quite capable of hosting a 
large family gathering. 16 A large gathering because we can suppose that Francis’s 
eldest son. Francis Motley Austen, was there together with at least some of his 
eleven children. Francis Motley was now running the legal practice and had 
inherited his father’s post as Clerk of the Peace for Kent. And there were other 
cousins too. One of these was Philadelphia Walter, a woman of 26. Thanks to 
her we have one of the earliest appraisals of Cassandra and Jane. Of the two 
girls, she preferred Cassandra, possibly because she thought the girl ‘very pretty’ 
and the one to be most ‘generally reckoned a most striking resemblance of me 
in features, complexion & manners’. Jane, on what she admitted to be a ‘hasty 
judgement', she thought ‘not at all pretty & very prim, unlike a girl of twelve’. 
Having spent the next day with her Hampshire cousins, Philadelphia concluded 
her rapid verdict ‘the more I see of Cassandra the more I admire [her] - Jane is 
whimsical & affected’. 17 
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But there could be other views. Their great-uncle Francis, for one, may have 
thought very differently because it is around this time that he is likely to have 
commissioned Ozias Humphry to make portraits of both girls. The portrait of 
Cassandra is last known to have been in the possession of a member of the family 
who died in the south of France in 1983 at the age of ninety and there is an ongoing 
enquiry to establish its present whereabouts. The portrait of Jane Austen, long 
known to us as the Zoffany or Rice portrait, is a picture bathed in controversy. In 
the absence of documentary evidence identifying its subject beyond dispute, the 
arguments over its authenticity will be never-ending. But if this is Jane Austen, 
then great-uncle Francis has to be thanked for this singular and beautiful portrait, 
a painting alive with youthful charm and telling us of the amusement with which, 
even then, she viewed the world around her. Undoubtedly, this would be Francis’s 
most precious and enduring legacy. 

* 

Afterword 

Francis set his heart on wealth and succeeded in collecting properties almost as 
rapidly as the Dukes collected pictures. But did he ever go too far, crossing that 
shadowy line where shrewd opportunism and hard bargaining shades into sharp 
practice and beyond, into dishonesty? I raise this question because the biography 
of Jane Austen by David Nokes, drawing upon family papers, suggests this 
possibility in relation to Francis’s handling of the affairs of Tysoe Saul Hancock, 
the surgeon and trader whom George Austen’s sister Philadelphia married in 
India. 18 Francis acted as Hancock’s attorney, receiving the consignments of 
diamonds and gold he sent back to England, managing Hancock’s financial 
affairs, and on his instructions paying over money to support Philadelphia and 
her daughter on their return from India. Hancock suspected Francis of deception 
and of mishandling moneys entrusted to him. However, as Hancock was himself 
not wholly reliable on financial matters and suffered periods of depression and 
fantasies of persecution, the truth of the matter remains uncertain. 19 
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Notes and references 

Quotations from Jane Austen are taken from the Oxford edition (1923 etc), ed. 
R.W. Chapman 

1 Le Faye (1989), pp. 16-17. 

2 Habakkuk (1975), p. 98. 

3 Pride and Prejudice, p. 130. 
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4 Mansfield Park , p. 3. 

5 Pride and Prejudice, p. 308. 

6 Habakkuk (1994), p. 167. 

7 A good, brief account of the variety of county records can be found in 
Emmison (1948). The Appendices are outdated. However, for our purposes, 
the main text has the advantage of being written before the title and role of 
Clerk of the Peace was changed to Clerk to the County Council. 

8 Phillips (1930), vol. 2, p. 42. 

9 See Centre for Kentish Studies, documents U269/C148/ll,22,39,41,46,49. 

10 Ibid., U269/O109/112. Phillips, vol. 2, pp. 199-200. 

11 Marsh (1989), p. 351. 

12 Austen-Leigh (1942), p. 17: from undated letter from Henry Austen (1771— 
1850) to his nephew James Edward Austen-Leigh (1798-1874), author of the 
1870 Memoir. 

There is a mystery here. In the British Library printed lists of the Knole 
pictures there is no mention of the Francis Austen portrait. In addition to 
the portrait at Sheffield, there is a copy in The Red House, in the offices of 
Knocker and Foskett (the solicitors’ practice directly descended from Francis 
Austen’s). I have not seen that picture; nor, unfortunately, did Knocker & 
Foskett respond to my enquiry as to the artist and date. In the absence of 
further information, we have to assume that it is a later copy of Humphry’s 
original. 

In 1792, Humphry recorded that among the benefits he gained through his 
connection with the Duke was his payment for a picture of ‘Francis Austin 
[sic] or Mrs Bates £26 4s 0d’ (in Knocker & Foskett papers kindly sent to me 
by Henry Rice). 

13 Le Faye (2004) p. 3, quoting a family manuscript. 

14 In helping his nephew, Francis Austen is likely to have approached his niece 
Jane Monk, now married to Thomas Knight of Godmersham, patron of the 
Steventon living, occupied since 1759 by Francis’s nephew Henry Austen 
(1725-1807, son of his brother Thomas). Francis, having purchased the 
living of West Wickham, presented it to Henry in 1761. Henry resigned the 
Steventon living and Thomas Knight duly presented it to George Austen. 
Since 1754, curate had been Revd Thomas Bathurst, another Austen cousin, 
and George left the care of the parish to him until he took up residence in 
1764. 

15 Hubback (1935), p. 1. John Hubback. a grandson of Jane's sailor brother 
Francis (1774-1865), spent his boyhood years in the Admiral’s home. But the 
old sailor was then in his eighties; and Hubback (1844-1939), in turn, in his 
eighties when he set down his recollections. So there could have been some 
mis-recollection, given that great-uncle Francis (b.1698) was already 75 at 
the time of sailor Francis’s infancy, and that Sevenoaks to Steventon was a 
hilly cross-country run, a long day’s journey in good weather. 

16 Le Faye (2004), p. 64. 
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17 Ibid., an extract from Philadelphia Walter’s letter to her brother written a few 
days after meeting the Austen daughters. 

18 See Nokes (1997), pp.13,47-48. 

19 Keith-Lucas (1983), p. 98. n.7. 
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Henry Austen, Banker 

David Gilson 


Clive Caplan’s article ‘Jane Austen’s Banker Brother: Henry Thomas Austen 
of Austen & Co., 1801-1816’, Persuasions 20 (1998), pp.69-90, records in detail 
the rise and fall of Henry’s banking empire. A factor contributing to financial 
disaster was the fact of Henry’s having loaned large sums to noblemen and others 
which were never repaid, in particular a loan of £6,000 to the second Earl of 
Moira (Francis Rawdon-Hastings, later 1st Marquess of Hastings, 1754-1826, 
Governor-General of Bengal), whom Clive Caplan characterises, p.73, as ‘one of 
the foremost soldiers, politicians and spendthrifts of his time... a close friend both 
of Warren Hastings and of the Prince of Wales’. Henry was still trying to reclaim 
this £6,000 from Moira’s son in 1839. 

But what also contributed to Henry’s downfall must have been loans of 
smaller sums to lesser personages whose failure to repay added to the total of 
his indebtedness. Documentary evidence of such a loan is provided by two small 
pieces of paper, one manuscript, one printed, which have miraculously survived 
and which I bought in 1998 from Questor Rare Books Limited, London, Catalogue 
3, Item 120. 

The manuscript item is a promissory note for £200, written on a slip of paper 
with a blind franking stamp for four shillings, dated 24 October 1806. The text 
reads: ‘Three months after date I promise to pay to Mr. Henry Maunde or his 
order Two Hundred Pounds for Value reed. Payable at Messrs. Austen Maunde & 
Austen Bankers Albany’, followed by an indistinct signature reading, apparently, 
‘Ct [= Count ?] Stuarton’. 

The reverse of this note carries a revealing addendum: ‘H. Maunde. Pay the 
Contents to Hugh Moises M.D. Value in Account. Cha: James’. Clive Caplan 
records, p.73, that, presumably earlier in 1806, Jane Austen’s sailor brother 
Captain Francis Austen entered into a business partnership with Henry and his 
partner Henry Maunde, making the firm’s name Austen. Maunde and Austen; 
before Francis joined the firm its address had already become No. 1, The Courtyard, 
Albany (Caplan p.72). Clive Caplan also reveals, p.71, that Henry Austen and 
Henry Maunde had in 1801 made a secret agreement with a certain Charles James 
‘to profit from speculation in army commission brokerage and in the agency of 
half pay’. In the present instance James seems to be instructing Maunde in the 
immediate disposal of the £200 owed by Count Stuarton on its repayment. 

Charles James, whom Caplan describes, p.71, as ‘a protege of Lord Moira’, 
was what the Dictionary of National Biography characterises as a ‘miscellaneous 
writer’, besides having strong military connections. His date of birth is not 
recorded, but he died in 1821, after producing a number of publications chiefly 
of military interest, apart from some poems dedicated to the Prince of Wales. 
He held captaincies in two different regiments of militia in the 1790s (thereby 
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gaining experience which allowed him to publish in 1797 a work entitled A 
Comprehensive View of Abuses in the Militia ) and in 1806 became a Major of 
the Corps of Artillery Drivers attached to the Royal Artillery, going on half pay 
when that rank was abolished in 1812. James made his name with two books 
in particular, a Regimental Companion, 1799 (which went into seven or more 
editions) and a Military Dictionary, 1802 ; the latter work had by 1816 gone into 
a fourth edition which was published by Thomas Egerton. ‘Bookseller to the 
Ordnance, Military Library, near Whitehall’ (as, probably, the first three editions 
had been). 



Promissory note for £200 dated 24 October 1806 
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FIVE GUINEAS REWARD. 

W HEREAS the Drawer of the following Pro¬ 
missory Note has absconded, whosoever will 
give notice at Mr. Withers’s, Palsgrave-place, Temple- 
bar, of his present abode or dwelling, so that he may 
be arrested, shall receive Five Guineas for such in¬ 
formation. 


/200 0 0 

Three Months after Date I promise to 
pay to Mr. Henry Maundc, or hit Order, Ftao Hun • 
dred Founds, for Value received. Signed 

Ct. Stuarloru 

Payable at 

Messrs. Austen, Mavnde, and Austen, 

Hankers, Albany.” 

DESCRIPTION. 

He is between 30 and 40 years old; about 5 feet 10 
inches high; ill-looking; marked with the small pox; 
large red nose: light hair; of late dressed in black, in 
consequence of the death of Cardinal York, having 
passed himself for a descendant of the Royal House 
of Stuart; sometimes wears a bottle-green coat and 
half-boots; has a large seal to his chain,with a spiral 
coronet, and the letter S engraved under; speaks 
very full and quick, with a Dutch or German accent; 
is continually mouthing out extravagant expressions of 
loyalty, and saying, that he is persecuted by Bona¬ 
parte and the French government. 

He formerly lodged at a Mr. Pegg’s, tallow chandler, 
in Little’ East-C f ig iipTTTri ms al so ncerr in the habirof 
frequenting Ireson’s Hotel, near Westminster-bridge; 
the Cannon Coffee-house, Charing-cross; Salopian 
ditto; Slaughter’s Coffee-house, St. Martin’s-Iane; 
London Coffee-house, Ludgate-hill; has been in the 
habit, during the last twelve or fifteen years, of dining, 
and giving dinners at the Ship Inn, Greenwich; 
having, according to his own report, had frequent oc¬ 
casions to go down the river, in order to receive re¬ 
mittances from his aunt at Montpelier, or from Ca¬ 
nada, where he asserts he was born. 

His last residence was No. 12, Salisbury-place, 
Lock’s-fields, Surrev, where he remained until the 
26th of October, 1807, in a house belonging to Mr. 
Pegs having, as Mrs. Pegg says, married a niece of 
hers'on the 5th day of October, 1807, at Newington 
Church, in the County of Surrey; but upon examina¬ 
tion of the parish register, it appears he assumed on 
that occasion, and used the name of Charles James 
Stuart, notwithstanding he had appeared to an action 
brought against him in the Court of Exchequer, in 
February, 1807, under the name of Deorge Francis 
Stuart; to which action he pleaded the statute of li¬ 
mitation, and had a verdict given against him. 


Printed by C. Rowortb, Bell-yard, Temple-bar. 
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In my Bibliography of Jane Austen , 1982, p.8,1 suggested that the choice of 
Thomas Egerton as publisher of Sense and Sensibility may have resulted in part 
‘from a connection established over James and Henry Austen’s Oxford periodical 
The Loiterer, for which (from No.5 onwards) Egerton was the London distributor’. 
To this theory may now be added the fact that Egerton was also the publisher of 
one of Henry’s business partners at a slightly later date. 

The printed sheet accompanying the manuscript promissory note makes it 
clear that the mysterious Count Stuarton did not repay the £200 borrowed from 
Austen, Maunde and Austen when this sum was due, since it is an official notice 
offering five guineas reward for the whereabouts of the drawer ‘so that he may 
be arrested’. The notice gives a lengthy physical description of the so-called 
Count, together with details of establishments which he had frequented; it seems 
that the man was something of an adventurer, having been known variously as 
Charles James Stuart or George Francis Stuart, and ‘having passed himself for 
a descendant of the Royal House of Stuart’, even going into mourning at the 
death of Cardinal York (i.e. Prince Henry Benedict Stuart, Cardinal Duke of York, 
1725-1807, brother of the Young Pretender). Stuarton’s whereabouts are said to 
be unknown after 26 October 1807, so presumably the reward notice was issued 
soon after that date. 

Although this notice must be of some small significance as evidence of the 
difficulties of Henry Austen’s banking career, it has another interest in that it 
carries also its printer’s name, none other than ‘C. Roworth, Bell-yard, Temple- 
bar’. Clearly Charles Roworth was not too grand to execute this small piece 
of jobbing printing, but within a few years his name was to be permanently 
associated with that of Jane Austen, since his firm printed all three volumes of 
the first edition of Sense and Sensibility, 1811, all three volumes of the second 
edition of the same title, 1813, Vol. 1 only of both the first and the second editions 
of Pride and Prejudice, 1813, and both volumes of the third edition of the same 
title, 1817, Vol. 2 only of both the first and second editions of Mansfield Park, 
1814 and 1816, Vols. 1 and 2 of the first edition of Emma, 1816, and Vols. 1 
and 2 of the first edition of Northanger Abbey and Persuasion, 1818. There is 
even proof of Roworth’s having been in direct contact with Jane Austen, since 
in her Letter 127 to her sister Cassandra, 24 November 1815 (p.298 of Deirdre 
Le Faye’s 1997 third edition of the Letters), she speaks of Henry Austen having 
written to Roworth and of the latter having sent her three sheets (of the proofs of 
Emma) with an apology, presumably for delay in the supply of proofs. 
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The Dumaresqs of Pelham Place 

Jane Hurst 

In her valuable A Chronology of Jane Austen and her Family , Deirdre Le 
Faye gives many quotations from the diaries of Fanny Knight / Knatchbull 
(eldest daughter of Jane’s brother, Edward). 1 Fanny was at Chawton House in 
May of 1813 and she mentioned some of the local people with whom the family 
exchanged calls. On 18 May, she recorded that ‘Mr. Mrs. & Miss Dumaresque 
called’ and the book adds ‘[sic - probably Dusautoy]’. Four days later ‘At. L. & 
I drove to call on the Dumaresques [sic] & then took the children out.’ In fact, 
Fanny was correct - it was indeed the Dumaresques who called although their 
name was usually written as Dumaresq. 

Fanny’s visitors lived not far away in Newton Valence, a village to the south 
of Chawton and Farringdon on the Gosport road. Coming from Jersey, the first 
member of the Dumaresq family to settle in the area was Thomas. 2 He was a naval 
captain and had bought some land on which to build a house in 1782, probably 
using prize money. Thomas’s ‘new mansion house’ was built by William Dawes, 
a carpenter from Alton, and cost over £1000. It became known as Pelham Place 
and a proposed plan can be seen at the Hampshire Record Office. 3 Accounts also 
survive of the work on the gardens and orchard with the latter having peaches, 
nectarines, plums, cherries, apples, pears, quince and medlars. 4 

Thomas Dumaresq died in 1802, by which time he had become Admiral of the 
Blue and his elegant memorial can be seen in Newton Valence church. Thomas’s 
estate then passed to his nephew and son-in-law, William Dumaresq, who had 
married Thomas’s daughter Charlotte. On inheriting Pelham Place, William 
began altering the house. In 1803, a new Gothic front was built, along with new 
windows and mouldings. 5 This work was done by John Dyer of Alton, a member 
of the family who did much building, alteration and maintenance for the Knight 
family over the years. It would have been this remodelled house that Fanny would 
have visited in 1813. 

The archive of the Dumaresq family at the Hampshire Record Office shows 
that they had another connection with Jane Austen’s family. 6 William Dumaresq 
kept an account book and this shows that he began using Henry Austen’s ‘Alton 
Bank’ in December 1807, 7 Details of transactions continue until 16 June 1815 
when the account book ends with ‘carried to new account’. Sadly, the next book 
has not survived. 

The Dumaresqs and Austen / Knights also had acquaintances in common. In 
1816 Mrs Dumaresq wrote to her daughter, also called Fanny, that ‘Mrs Benns 
children have had the Hooping cough but are better.’ 8 A letter from Fanny’s sister. 
Jane, asks for her love to be given to Elizabeth Benn. 9 The Benns, the family of 
the Revd John Benn of Farringdon, were often mentioned in Jane Austen’s letters, 
as was Miss Benn, the rector’s sister. William Dumaresq also purchased a large 
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number of trees, including a tulip tree, from John Shilling of North Warnborough. 
This was the same John Shilling who was the ‘New Nursery Man’ who valued 
the crops in the Austen cottage garden in 1814 and who supplied Jane’s brother, 
Edward, for many years. 10 

Sadly, the Pelham Place that is seen today is not the house which Fanny would 
have known. The next owner, George Ourry Lempriere (son-in-law of William 
Dumaresq), engaged James Thomas Knowles of London to plan and oversee 
more building work 11 which was done by George and William Dyer of Alton, 
sons of John. This second alteration was far more major than the first and the 
result was the Gothic style house that can be seen today when travelling down the 
Chawton-Gosport road. 



Notes 

1 Deirdre Le Faye. A Chronology of Jane Austen and her Family. CUP, 2006. 

2 Kenneth S Parry. Pelham Place: A History. The de Lazio Foundation, 2005. 

3 Hampshire Record Office 4M52/219a. 

4 HRO 4M52/222. 

5 HRO 4M52/229. 

6 HRO 4M52. 

7 HRO 4M52/319. 

8 HRO 4M52/167. 

9 HRO 4M52/169. 

10 Jane Hurst. ‘The New Nursery Man’, Annual Report of the Jane Austen 
Society, 2000. 

11 HRO 4M52/240a. 
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Charles Austen’s capture of the French privateer 
La Jeune Estelle 

Sheila Kindred 

The capture of a French vessel during the Napoleonic wars could be a 
rewarding prize for a British naval captain. Jane Austen’s younger naval brother 
Charles was actively engaged in this search for fortune while he was posted 
on the North American Station of the Royal Navy between 1805 and 1811. 
Unfortunately there has been some confusion in the literature regarding his prize 
taking in 1808. Documentary references to two different French vessels appear 
to have been conflated into one. Part of this difficulty may stem from the fact that 
the second vessel, captured by Charles in November 1808, was lost at sea and her 
name is unknown. The authority for this capture is traced to Jane’s letter of 24 
January 1809 to Cassandra in which she stated that Charles had reported taking 
‘a small prize on his last cruise; a French schooner laden with Sugar’ but bad 
weather had parted them and she had not been heard of since. Additional evidence 
is said to come from Charles’s letter to Cassandra written several weeks before. 
It conveyed the news that ‘the little Frenchman’ had not reached port and thus 
Charles feared that his prize crew was lost. However, some months previously, in 
June 1808, Charles had captured the French privateer schooner La Jeune Estelle 
(4 guns) and had profited from her condemnation and sale as prize. Though this 
highly successful venture is not mentioned in any of the extant letters of the 
Austen family, it is fully documented in Bermuda Vice Admiralty Court records, 
his agent’s cash book and newspapers of the time. Indeed, the story of La Jeune 
Estelle represents a fascinating snapshot of one facet of Charles’s naval life. 

There are good grounds for making the distinction between La Jeune Estelle 
and the ‘French schooner laden with Sugar’. Even though both Deirdre Le Faye, 
in her note to Jane’s letter of 24 January 1809, and Chris Viveash in the JAS Report 
for 2005, have claimed that these vessels are one and the same, Indian’s log book 
provides evidence to the contrary. It records the seizure on 21 November 1808 of a 
French schooner ‘sailing from Washington to Guadeloupe’. By 24 November, the 
weather had turned nasty. Indian was buffeted by ‘heavy gales and squalls’ and 
the prize with her prize crew was ‘not in sight’. It is this unnamed vessel which is 
the subject of Jane’s and Charles’s letters, for the facts recorded in the log about 
the number of her prize crew (12) , the horrific weather and her loss of contact 
with Indian fit the descriptions which Jane and Charles employed. Moreover, the 
French schooner was said to be laden with sugar whereas the inventory for the 
auction of La Jeune Estelle's perishable goods did not include this commodity. 

The saga of La Jeune Estelle began when she was boarded on 19 June, 1808. 
She proved to be a French schooner Letter of Marque (4 guns) enroute from St 
Mary’s River (near St Augustine, Florida) to the French colony of St Domingo with 
25 men. According to Charles’s official report of the event there was a measure 
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A LL Perfons who were actually on 
board 11 is Majeftv’s Sloop of 
War Indian, Charles John Austen, 
E {quire, Commander, and are entitled 
to (hare for the French Schooner Jeune 
Estelle and Cargo, captured on the 
19th June, 1808, and condemned in 
the Vice Admiralty Court of thefe 
I (lands, priie to His Majefty’s faid Sloop, 
are requefted to take 

NOTICE 

That a Piftribution of the Nett Pro¬ 
ceeds, of the faid Vtfiel and Cargo will 
take place on Wednejfday the 2.8th in- 
flantj all Pcrfons who do not then 
appear are informed that attendance will 
be given at the Corrupting Houfe of the 
Subfcribers, in St. George's, from 10 
to 2 o'clock every Tuefday and Friday, 
until the 28th of December next, unlefs 
the whole (hould be previoufly dif- 
charged. 

Edvard Goodrich, 

Archibald, Shedden, >Agents. 

George Redmond Hulbbrt,. 

Si . George’s , Sep. 24, 1808. 
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of excitement associated with the privateer’s pursuit and capture. Indian’s chase 
guns were fired and in consequence La Jeune Estelle lost one man and another was 
wounded. Charles immediately installed a prize crew of 23 men who sailed the 
vessel directly to Bermuda. Vice Admiralty court procedures there were executed 
with efficiency. As James Christie Esten (Charles’s brother-in-law) frequently 
acted as Advocate General for the condemnation of captured vessels on behalf 
of the crown, he was probably involved and supportive of Charles’s claim for 
prize in this case. Given that La Jeune Estelle and her cargo were unquestionably 
enemy property, it is not surprising that the court promptly ruled on 25 July to 
condemn both the vessel and the cargo in favour of the captor, Charles. 

Court records sometimes included an inventory of the condemned cargo and 
an appraisal of its value. Such a document is not extant for La Jeune Estelle but 
the notice for auction which appeared in the Bermuda Gazette reveals what had 
been in her hold. Charles had told Admiral Warren that he intended to send this 
vessel to Bermuda, given ‘the nature of her cargo’. This was the right decision 
as the cargo included perishable food stuffs such as ‘superfine flour, pork, beef, 
fish, herrings, bread, butter, cheese, lard, pease and hams’, staples such as ‘soap, 
tallow, and oil in baskets’ and other useful items of equipment like ‘small shot, 
pig iron, a new cable and two hawsers’. An unspecified amount of claret in casks 
rounded out the list. All of the above were sold at the St George’s premises of 
Charles’s prize agent, Edward Goodrich, on Wednesday 27 July. His other agents, 
according to the notice of auction, were G.R. Hulbert and Austen and Maunde of 
London, the Austen being Charles’s banking brother Henry. 

What appeared to be a modest array of ordinary goods nevertheless sold well. 
Prize agent George Hulbert’s ledger entitled ‘Cash Book 1808-1812’ records an 
income of £2,529.11.4 from the sale of the prize cargo alone. Additional entries 
from this source show what fees and charges the court deducted from the sale’s 
total and permit the calculation of what prize money Charles received. On the 
debit side, the Advocate General was paid £50; court charges were £28.5.6; 
pilotage, bills for the delivery of the cargo after sale, customs house entry and 
custody, storage and wharfage amounted to £37.18.0. Other bills included the hire 
of a cooper for repairing flour casks. £2.13.11; fee for recording agency power, 
£3.10 and advertisements in the Bermuda Gazette,£3.6.8. The 5% duty payable to 
the Greenwich hospital came to £129.19.6 and agency fees were also £129.19.6. 
Once these claims were settled the court ordered the distribution of £2,158.19.11 
and the appropriate notice was printed in the Bermuda Gazette. As Indian’s 
captain, Charles received a two eighths share of the net proceeds, his commander 
in chief. Admiral Sir John Warren one eighth and his officers and men smaller 
shares according to their rank. From Hulbert’s comprehensive records, Charles’s 
two eighth share may be calculated as £539.14s.11 3 4d, which approximates two 
and a third times his regular annual naval salary. This sum does not include what 
he may have received for the sale of the prize vessel. 

Years later La Jeune Estelle was the one prize vessel Charles specifically 
named in his entry for O’Byrne’s Naval Biographical Dictionary. This reference 
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was particularly appropriate for, almost 40 years earlier. La Jeune Estelle ’s capture 
had been made known to the readers of the London Gazette and Naval Chronicle, 
when the text of Charles’s official report to Admiral John Warren appeared in 
these publications. This publicity had in effect put Charles on the map as a young 
officer successful in the pursuit of naval prize. In fact all aspects of this prize case 
were favourable for him. The vessel’s adjudication was prompt and unproblematic 
and Charles’s prize money was substantial in the context of his current naval 
salary. Far from being the lost prize which never made it to port. La Jeune Estelle 
turned out to be a model case of how the business of prize taking would ideally 
proceed from the moment of capture to the occasion when the net proceeds were 
paid out to the beneficiaries. She rightfully holds pride of place in the list of all 
Charles’s successful prize adjudications between 1805 and 1808. 

I would like to acknowledge with thanks the research assistance of Hugh 
Kindred and the staffs of the Bermuda Archives and the Bermuda Library. 

footnotes i 


Lyme Regis before and after Jane Austen 

Deirdre Le Faye 

Maggie Lane, in her Jane Austen and Lyme Regis, gives a brief resume of 
the history of the little Dorset seaside town and also mentions some visitors in 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries who came specifically because of their 
interest in Jane Austen and Persuasion - Tennyson, Hardy, Constance Hill, and 
Ivy Compton-Burnett. 1 However, there were other people who went to Lyme in 
earlier years for their own non-literary reasons, and who left written comments 
which throw light upon the conditions that the Austens would have seen and 
experienced when they stayed in the town in 1803 and 1804. 

A small-boy’s-eye view in the late eighteenth century is that given by Samuel 
Bagster (1772-1851). Samuel was born and lived nearly all his life in London, 
becoming a most respected bookseller and publisher who specialised in Bibles 
and prayer books, copies of which he presented to both George IV and William IV. 
In 1849 he wrote an autobiography for the benefit of his grandchildren; as this is 
rather rambling and verbose, what follows is partly quoted and partly summarised 
from his words. 2 Samuel remembered his visit to Lyme in the summer of 1783, 
aged eleven, to meet his grandfather Bagster for the first time. He set off from 
London at 4.00 a.m. on the Exeter coach for a journey of 36 hours, travelling via 
Salisbury: 

After a tedious dragging journey I arrived at the beautiful village of 
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Charmouth, about one and a half miles north from Lyme. I alighted with my 
box; not finding my grandfather there, as I was led to expect by my father’s 
prearrangement, I would not go in to the public house but stood by the door 
with my box, my face directed westward watching for my parent’s parent. A 
short time only I had to wait in suspense -1 saw an aged person approaching; 
I was right in concluding it was my grandfather ... and soon were we on our 
way to Lyme Regis. This town lies in a hollow open to the south, between 
Portland Isle headland and Exmouth, being nearly equally distant. As we 
progressed down the mountainous declivity, the prospect of the wide sea on 
which the sun shone in noontide splendour, filled me with rapture. As however 
we continued to descend the hill by circumvallation, to soften the descent, 
the sea was hid and then again its broad expanse appeared to our view, till 
reaching its own level, we found ourselves in the famous town of my family’s 
long residence. 

Grandfather Bagster lived in a house - presumably in Coombe Street - with 
the little river Lym flowing opposite, and during his visit Samuel had a playmate 
in his cousin Ann Bagster. Together the children caught shrimps and prawns in the 
rock pools on the beach and one day proudly brought home a stranded jellyfish, 
but were most disappointed when their aunt disgustedly threw it back into the 
stream outside the house. The Cobb provided endless interest for Samuel: 

There exist already several sea walls which are kept effective by the 
Corporation, they consist of a line of massive rocks from the shore to the sea, 
they slope to a point thus > and as the destroying wind blows from the SW, 
the wall mightily checks and breaks the force of the waves. ... I have stood 
when a child on this wall of strong masonry called the Cob [sic] with the sea 
breaking over as an arch, only wetting by a few drops. The wall slopes on the 
side exposed to the sea which does not check its effect but rather guides it 
without resistance to produce such an effect. 

Amusement was found by me to stand on this harbour wall when livestock 
was shipped, for we being at war with France, the isles of Guernsey and 
Jersey were supplied from Lyme, being the nearest port to these islands and 
convenient for the supply of Devonshire cattle. These cattle were driven along 
the wall and the craft was moored close to the wall seaward and then these 
large animals had a belt swathed round their body having a loop at the back 
to which a hook was inserted, the crane then raised them and the animals 
were let down into the transport full fifty feet below. The varieties of the 
struggles, constituted the attractions of juveniles, for indeed not infrequently 
an ox would make a complete summersault.... More than once I have fished 
for eels from this wall. The manner was, to put a hook into a piece of flesh or 
any garbage, and being tied firmly to a rope, it was thrown into the sea; but 
once only was I successful and then I caught a conger eel, so large that I had 
not strength to pull it up, assistance was at hand and it was secured. 

The only Inn at that time in the town was the ‘Old George’, situated in 
the narrow street, called Coombe Street, which ... was not in repair and was 
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more suited to the time of packhorses as chief carriers than the present time 
and habits of the community. Captain Simon Lee having land adjoining the 
high street, built an inn and called it ‘The Golden Lion’ ... [then] the best inn 
in the town. 

Samuel also remembered the beautiful cliff-top walk leading from Lyme to 
Charmouth: the grass was ‘verdant velvet... unequalled for its even close growth 
and soft texture’, and the ‘ample walk was most attractive, being above 100 feet 
in height and of a good width and seats were placed at suitable distances, it was a 
promenade few towns can boast.’ The Austens would undoubtedly have strolled 
here, but all this area was swept away by a landslide in the 1820s. 

Another and very different child’s-eye view is that of the future authoress 
Mary Russell Mitford (1787-1855). Her parents, the selfish and extravagant Dr 
Mitford and his long-suffering wife, rented the Great House in Broad Street for 
a year, from June 1795-96, when Mary was aged about nine. The house dates 
back to at least 1577, and part still remains, standing close to Woolworth’s store 
and including the present Boots chemist shop and an estate agency. 3 Many years 
later, when Mary was under the necessity of earning sufficient from her writing 
to keep both herself and her parents afloat, she wrote a series of essays for The 
Lady’s Magazine, starting in 1819 by describing her life in the village of Three 
Mile Cross near Reading. When these essays proved popular she continued with 
another series of ‘Country Pictures’, scraping the barrel for whatever else she 
could remember that could be worked up into saleable form. Her memories of 
Lyme (which must to some extent be qualified by later parental input) appear 
under the title ‘Sea Side Recollections’, and include the following: 

The town itself was of great antiquity, and considerable historical interest, 
not much frequented as a watering-place, although occasionally resorted to 
by some of the wealthy inhabitants of Bristol, who preferred it to the gayer 
and showier, but less convenient marine villages which had sprung into 
fashion on the Devonshire coast, and still distinguished by its fine harbour, its 
magnificent pier, the large coasting trade consequent on these advantages.... 
Our habitation, although situated not merely in the town but in the principal 
street, had nothing in common with the small and undistinguished houses on 
either side and in front, although they again were widely different from the 
smart and unsubstantial rows and crescents of a flourishing watering-place, 
being, for the most part, old, dingy, and irregular, a miserable mixture of 
shabby shops, noisy hotels, and lodging-houses fitted up in Queen Anne’s 
days. Our residence might lay claim to even an earlier date. It was a very 
large-fronted stone mansion, terminated at either end by massive iron gates, 
the pillars to which were surmounted with spread eagles (the crest, probably, 
of the first possessor), and balanced by an old-fashioned stone porch with 
seats in the centre of the house, which, as well as the whole frontage, was 
covered with the luxuriant myrtles, passion-flowers, white jessamine, and 
moss-roses, peculiar to the mild climate of our southern coast. ... My dear 
mother had three or four young relations, misses in their teens, staying with 
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her during nearly the whole time, and was sufficiently occupied in playing 
the chaperon to the dull gaieties of the place, taking them to the half-empty 
rooms, the prim parties, and the formal balls which the season might afford.... 
Of course, I was too young to be admitted to the society, such as it was; but I 
had even then a glimmering perception of its being anything but exhilarating 
- so few persons and so many pretensions - such a jostling of poor gentility 
with vulgar riches - such an overflow of ladies and such a paucity of men. The 
leader of the genteel party was a dowager-countess, almost past everything 
but carpet-work and quadrille; a tall, pale, shadowy figure, with as few words 
as a well-accomplished parrot, and I suppose about the same quantity of 
ideas. Her rival was the rich wife of a Bristol merchant, a tun of a woman, 
abounding in loud, vulgar talk, and full of coarse hospitality and noisy good 
humour. I rather think she was the more popular of the two, though, according 
to my mind, by far the greater evil. One might very fairly forget the lady 
countess, even though the carpet-work and its huge machine of a frame were 
in the room; but I defy you to escape from the sight or sound of madame, even 
though half a street were between ye. 4 

The countess may perhaps have been the dowager Lady Poulett, who lived in 
Poulett House (now the Alexandra Hotel) in Pound Street, further up the hill from 
the sea-front; the Bristol merchant’s wife sounds so much like Mrs Jennings as 
to make one toy with the idea that the latter had stopped off at Lyme en route to 
visiting the Middletons in Devonshire. 

We know nothing about the Austens’ visit in November 1803 except that they 
witnessed the large fire which broke out at Crossman’s the baker, in Mill Green, 
not far from the George Inn. Jane’s one letter actually written from Lyme, on 14 
September 1804, implies that this year the family lodged first at Mr Pyne’s house 
in Broad Street, and then moved to Hiscott’s Boarding House higher up the street. 
She mentions the local medical men. Dr Robinson and Mr Carpenter, and other 
visitors seen in the Assembly Rooms: Mr Crawford, Mrs and Miss Anna Cove, 
Miss Bonham, Mr Granville, the ‘odd-looking man’ who was a friend of the Irish 
Mr and Mrs Barnewall, Mrs Feaver and the Schuylers, Miss Armstrong and her 
less than genteel parents, the Downes, Mr and Mrs Mawhood. The gentleman 
the sisters nicknamed ‘Le Chevalier’ may perhaps have been a French Royalist 
emigre, eking out a living by his winnings at cards. 5 When Jane came to compose 
Persuasion in 1815, drawing upon the memories of these visits, she unwittingly 
agreed with the Mitfords that ‘there is nothing to admire in the buildings [of 
Lyme] themselves’. 6 

On 8 January 1801 Jane wrote to Cassandra and commented upon news 
received recently from their Berkshire connections, the Fowle family of Kintbury: 
‘Eliza has seen Lord Craven at Barton. & probably by this time at Kintbury, 
where he was expected for one day this week.—She found his manners very 
pleasing indeed.—The little flaw of having a Mistress now living with him at 
Ashdown Park, seems to be the only unpleasing circumstance about him.’ 7 As 
Jane does not mention the name of Lord Craven’s mistress, identification cannot 
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be entirely certain, but it seems very likely that the girl in question was Harriette 
Wilson (1786-1846), who went on to become a notorious and expensive London 
courtesan. After a short spell under Lord Craven’s roof, she decided that he bored 
her, and so moved from one to another of the Regency bucks as fast as the state 
of their finances and her cheerfully amoral and restless nature together prompted 
her. Like all prostitutes, when her physical charms began to fade she turned to 
blackmail and in 1825 published her memoirs, naming and mocking those of her 
lovers who had refused to pay her hush-money in order to be excluded from her 
text. 

Harriette deliberately gives very few precise dates in her book, but admits 
to spending some months in Lyme Regis at a time when her latest protector, the 
youthful Marquis of Worcester, was away in the Peninsula with Wellington’s 
army; this can therefore be cross-checked with other people's letters to show that 
her visit must have been over the winter and spring of 1812-13. Harriette went to 
Dorset accompanied only by her maidservant, and passed herself off as a virtuous 
lady awaiting her husband’s return from Spain. She thought at first of settling in 
Lyme, but then found that 

Lyme Regis is a sort of Brighton in miniature, all bustle and confusion, 
assembly rooms, donkey-riding, raffling, etc. etc. It was sixpence per night 
to attend the assemblies, and much cheaper if paid by the season. We went 
to a little inn and dined. From the window, I was much amused to see the 
number of smart old maids that were tripping down the streets, in turbans or 
artificial flowers twined around their wigs, on the light fantastic toe, to the 
sixpenny assembly-rooms, at five in the evening!! They were very pleasantly 
situated, near the sea, and as we walked past their windows, we saw them all 
drinking tea and playing at cards. There were, amongst them, persons of the 
highest rank; but the society was chiefly composed of people of very small 
independent fortunes, who, for economy, had settled at Lyme Regis; or of 
such as require sea-bathing; natives either of Exeter or any neighbouring 
town. There were plenty of furnished lodgings to be let at Lyme Regis; but I 
determined, if possible, to establish myself at Charmouth, that place being so 
much more to my taste. 8 

Perhaps not surprisingly, Harriette soon grew bored with a chaste life, and in 
Lord Worcester’s continuing absence returned to London to yield to the advances 
of her next protector, the rich young Mr Meyler. 

Another decade later, the most respectable Brown family came from Bath 
for what turned out to be the first of several seaside holidays in Lyme. Widowed 
Mrs Mary Brown had five children - Ellen (1807), Sam (1809), Emma (1814), 
Frederick (1815) and Joseph (1817)- and in the autumn of 1825 they crammed into 
a little house in Church Street, owned by Poole the grocer. Unlike Mary Russell 
Mitford and Harriette Wilson, they were perfectly happy with the attractions of 
Lyme - promenading on the esplanade, picnics on the cliff top, weekly balls at the 
assembly rooms, and small parties with other residents and visitors - and stayed 
on over the winter. They came again in 1827, 1828, and 1830, by which time 
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Ellen had fallen in love with the charming young Revd John Olive, curate and 
later rector of Ayot St Lawrence in Hertfordshire, whom they had met in Clifton, 
and whose appearance in Lyme a few months later confirmed that he had followed 
them to pursue his courtship. In 1831 he proposed to Ellen, and they lived happily 
ever afterwards, as did all the other Brown children in their different ways. Sam 
went to India in 1828, taking up a post in the East India Company, and from there 
later wrote to his mother: 

Your description of your journey up to Lyme, over the moonlit hills, of 
your quiet drive by Charmouth and Up Lyme, and of your stroll under the 
Cobb, under the same moon, which to my memory appears to have been 
always shining there, makes my heart ache with longing.... Oddly enough 
the very day I received your last letter, I was reading one of Miss Austen’s 
admirable novels. Persuasion, in which Lyme and its beauties are mentioned 
in glowing terms, not excepting the Pinney cliffs and the identical brook - for 
I am sure it must be the same - welling from them in its brief course to the 
sea. 9 
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James Stanier Clarke’s romance 


Chris Viveash 

Over the past twelve years there has been much speculation concerning an 
untitled full-length watercolour portrait of a woman which appears in James 
Stanier Clarke’s Sacred to Friendship album. (James Stanier Clarke was the Royal 
Librarian who in 1815 courteously conducted Jane Austen through certain rooms 
in Carlton House, the London home of the Prince Regent.) The owner/vendor of 
the album has insisted that the unknown woman is none other than Jane Austen 
dressed as for her visit to Carlton House. However, as there is no identification 
of the sitter by Clarke on the album leaf, or any reasonable explanation as to why 
it should have been pasted into the album at a later date, the figure must remain 
unknown. The majority of the contributions to the album seem to apply to the 
period 1791-1804, and the unknown female’s costume is of that period. 1 

My own research into the life of James Stanier Clarke, for the biography 
which 1 have recently published, shows that these years were spent in close 
friendship with the poet William Hayley who lived at Eartham, in Sussex. (Jane 
Austen owned a six-volume set of Hayley’s poems and plays, which she inscribed 
with her name and dated April 3rd 1791, in Vol. 6.) William Hayley had agreed 
to become a patron of James Stanier Clarke in the spring of 1791 as a return 
favour for kindnesses rendered by Clarke’s grandfather, William Clarke, to the 
poet when he was a young man, in 1768. 2 



William Hayley 
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James Stanier Clarke’s album is inscribed by many of the people who 
took advantage of Hayley’s open-house policy at Eartham. Charlotte Smith, 
Anna Seward (Clarke promised to ‘preserve this Sportive Effusion’ from her), 
William Cowper and the artists George Romney and John Flaxman all figure 
in the small volume. These artists and writers are also mentioned in Clarke’s 
manuscript letters for this period, which I have inspected. Intimate and private 
correspondence between James and William Hayley, covering the years 1791- 
1810, reveal the younger man’s hopeless passion for a mysterious female known 
only by a soubriquet, Clairville. This is the name of a character in Isabelle de 
Charriere’s 1784 novel, Lett res de Mistriss Henley. James when writing to Hayley 
coyly refers to himself as Gil Bias, a flawed hero in Alain-Rene Le Sage’s novel 
of that name. 3 

The question has to be asked: who was this goddess who haunted James’s life 
and why was she so important? It has taken much sleuthing and concentration 
to pick up the clues, but the secrecy is now over. In order that we can fill in 
the background details we must go back to 1786 when James was studying at 
St John’s College, Cambridge. Suddenly, in November, he was summoned to 
return home to Buxted rectory, in Sussex, where his father was dying. He and 
his brother, Edward, who was studying at Jesus College, Cambridge, arrived a 
few hours after his father’s demise. Revd Edward Clarke had been the rector in 
charge of the parish; consequently the family were obliged to move out of their 
Buxted home to alternative accommodation. They decided on a small cottage 
at Uckfield, where James was destined to meet the lovely Clairville and her 
eccentric mother. 4 

Again, we must step back in time to see how Clairville and her mother 
came to live at Uckfield, from the grander surroundings of High Street House, 
Chiddingstone (later to be enlarged and known as Chiddingstone Castle). When 
Clairville’s mother married Henry Streatfeild of Chiddingstone, in 1752, certain 
amounts of money were invested by their solicitors J ohn Proby n and Francis Austen, 
Jane Austen’s notable great-uncle, to give security to the wife if Henry Streatfeild 
died suddenly. (Clairville’s mother was Anne Sidney, an illegitimate daughter of 
Jocelyn, 7th Earl of Leicester, of Penshurst Place.) When Henry Streatfeild died 
in 1762, his estate was divided up between his wife and his four children. In 1780 
Francis Austen, the respected attorney, presided over the final carving up of the 
trust fund to provide for the younger children, Richard, Sophia and Harriet. 5 The 
eldest, Henry, was able to occupy the family home at Chiddingstone when he 
married in 1782, making it possible for his brother, Richard Streatfeild, to move 
onto the Copwood estate, at Uckfield, in 1789. Sensibly, Richard had used his 
inheritance and other bequests to purchase the contiguous estate, known as The 
Rocks, in 1784. (Jane Austen visited her great-uncle, Francis Austen, at Sevenoaks 
in 1788, when the Streatfeilds were constantly calling upon the expertise of this 
respectable solicitor.) Sophia Streatfeild, as we must now assume Clairville to 
be, and her mother were given accommodation by Richard Streatfeild, on the 
Copwood estate. 
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SOPHIA STREATFEILD 

MINIATURE 


It didn’t take James Stanier Clarke long to discover that Sophia Streatfeild was 
living at Uckfield and was a blue-stocking member of Samuel Johnson’s circle. 
- she had been educated by the classicist and lawyer. Dr Arthur Collier, as had 
Mrs Hester Thrale, who was a confidante of Dr Johnson. ‘Her face is eminently 
pretty, her carriage elegant, her heart affectionate, and her mind cultivated. There 
is above all this an attractive sweetness in her manner. . . .’ This was Mrs Thrale’s 
assessment of Sophia, until her husband Mr Henry Thrale, the wealthy brewer, 
took rather too much interest in Sophia’s manifold attractions. Beilby Porteus, 
the Bishop of Chester and Baron Loughborough were also mooning over pretty 
Sophia Streatfeild at different times. Mrs Streatfeild, the mother, is described 
somewhat sarcastically by Mrs Thrale as: ‘a silly, drunken, old painted Puss Cat’ 
and by others as ‘a very small woman, but perfectly well made, thin, genteel and 
delicate ... very lively, and an excellent mimic.’ ‘She has a kind of whimsical 
conceit, and odd affectation, that, joined to a very singular sort of humour, makes 
her always seem to be rehearsing some scene in a comedy. She takes off ... all 
her own children, and, though she quite adores them, renders them ridiculous...’. 6 
James Stanier Clarke’s brother, Edward, mentions bridge parties at Uckfield under 
the auspices of a Mrs Budd. Did the Clarkes and the Streatfeilds meet over a game 
of bridge in the candlelit parlour of old Mrs Budd? 7 
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James Stanier Clarke first mentions Oakville to Hayley in 1791, when James 
is 25 and about to journey abroad for the first time, Sophia being then aged 36. 
Clarke tells the poet that she is on holiday, and ‘her direction for the next fortnight 
is Mrs. Bracebridge at Mrs. Lanes, East Bourne [sic].’ 8 Mrs Bracebridge is 
Sophia’s sister, Harriet, who married Walter Bracebridge in 1778; Sophia always 
needed her mother or younger sister to act as chaperone when travelling. She 
was often at Brighton with the Thrales, where James Stanier Clarke had hoped to 
spend some time with her, as he was, by August 1791, vicar of Preston, which is 
only a few miles from the resort. Sadly, this plan came to nothing. 



Harriet Bracebridge 


Clairville was in London during 1793, and kindly came to hear James preaching 
at the Park Street Chapel, a proprietary chapel which he mentions in his letter to 
Jane Austen, in December 1815 perhaps he hoped Miss Austen would give him 
helpful advice, as Clairville did in 1793: ‘[she] says I am very much improved 
in ranging my voice and she spoke briefly on my performance.’ 9 But obviously 
with James at sea, serving as a Naval Chaplain from 1795 until 1799. followed 
by his appointment as Chaplain in Ordinary at Carlton House and his mother’s 
death, there was little chance of meetings with Clairville. The loss of his home 
at Uckfield, due to his mother’s death, also proved a trying circumstance. Only 
tantalisingly brief references to Clairville are to be found in his extant manuscript 
letters, until 1810 when he mentions spending time with her at Chiddingstone 
Castle, her brother Henry’s home, during March of that year. 
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Although there appears to have been a break-up in the friendship between 
James and Sophia, he continued to be an honoured guest at Chiddingstone Castle. 
He was godfather to Francis Stanier Streatfeild (who received a gold watch and 
fifty pounds from James’s will, ‘in token of such a legacy given to me by his late 
excellent Grandmother’; this was, of course, Anne Streatfeild, Sophia’s mother.) 10 
He managed to secure a post as chaplain to the Duke of Clarence for William 
Streatfeild and he allowed Commander Richard Streatfeild to honeymoon at his 
Windsor house, in 1824" (the latter was when James Stanier Clarke was a Canon 
of Windsor). This intimacy with the sons of Sophia Streatfeild’s brother, Henry, 
and the long visits James made to Chiddingstone Castle point to his closeness 
to the family, which came about from initial introductions made by Sophia. 
Henry Streatfeild had seventeen children, and yet he managed to entertain James 
Stanier Clarke quite regularly, as we know from Clarke’s letters of November and 
December 1815 to Jane Austen. The last mention of Clairville, in James Stanier 
Clarke’s letter of March 1810, is when she remained at Chiddingstone and he 
hurried back to London, reeling from the news that despite his long hours of 
labour and research on the monumental biography on Nelson, which he published 
with John McArthur, he wouldn’t one earn one brass farthing in profit from the 
enterprise. 

I am convinced that the portrait of James Stanier Clarke’s Sacred to Friendship 
album is of Sophia Streatfeild. She is quite captivating. Dr Charles Burney, Fanny 
Burney’s father, wrote in praise of her: 

‘Smiling Streatfeild’s iv’ry neck. 

Nose, and notions - a la Grecque ! 12 


This was a tribute to both her beauty and her intellect; her library, which 
contained forty-three volumes of Greek literature, is an indication of her passion 
for classical studies which was instilled in her by Dr Collier. She was also listed 
with her mother, Jane Austen and many others in the first edition of Fanny 
Burney’s Camilla as a subscriber to that novel’s publication, in 1796. However, 
Mrs Thrale. in 1780, tellingly remarked that ‘She will always be Chaste, but only 
she knows why’. This prediction proved remarkably accurate as Sophia died a 
spinster, in 1835, and is buried at Chiddingstone, where she is commemorated by 
a memorial tablet in the church. 

Her dress, in Clarke’s album, is thought to be of the period 1791-1804, the 
very years during which James was so enamoured of his beauteous Clairville. 
Conversely, Jane Austen was entertained by James Stanier Clarke for a maximum 
of two hours, on Monday 13 November 1815, for her visit to Carlton House 
library. Not only had the fashions changed radically, but Jane Austen was not 
likely to be the outgoing artistic type of female that James would actively pursue. 
Nevertheless, he wrote hoping that he would have the pleasure of seeing her again; 
however, as far as is known this didn’t happen. One meeting at Carlton House on a 
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November day was never likely to cause a great emotional surge of the sort he had 
experienced with his Clairville. Admittedly, Jane Austen merited a brief mention 
in James’s letter to William Hayley, of 1818, when the news of her death became 
known, and he was reading Northanger Abbey; but we have to acknowledge that 
the lovely Clairville (Sophia Streatfeild) occupied James’s letters for nineteen 
years. 13 It must be reiterated again that there is no attribution or name given to the 
unknown female on the disputed leaf of James Stanier Clarke’s album, but my 
research has convinced me of a magnificent obsession which was feverish, but 
unrequited. He loved in vain, and the illustration in his album possibly reflects 
that yearning, hopeless passion for an incredibly beautiful woman whom he could 
never win. namely Sophia Streatfeild. 
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Sense and Sensibility and The Vyne: 
two embedded narratives 

Anne Hardy 

Jane Austen was an occasional visitor at The Vyne, one of the grand country 
houses on the Austen family’s social circuit in the Basingstoke, Hampshire area. 
In 1803, the owner William John Chute and his wife Elizabeth (Eliza) adopted his 
three-year old relative Caroline Wiggett, a figure often linked with Fanny Price. 
In this article I want to suggest another fictional parallel: the embedded narrative 
of the two Elizas in Sense and Sensibility , and the history of Mrs Wheeler and her 
daughter Hester at The Vyne. 

The Vyne lies in the parish of Sherborne St John, where Jane Austen’s eldest 
brother, James, became vicar in 1791, dining regularly at the house after taking the 
Sunday service. He shared a keen interest in hunting with William Chute, founder 
and Master of the Vyne Hunt. Although the Chutes were, of course, much grander 
than the Austens, their circles overlapped in other ways. Eliza Chute’s journals 
and Jane Austen’s letters describe regular social encounters at neighbourhood balls 
and visits. There were occasional more intimate dinner parties, as on 26 March 
1799 when Mr and Mrs Chute went to dinner with the Austens at Steventon, 
and both Jane and Cassandra were at home. On 19 April Jane herself, but not 
Cassandra, was entertained to dinner at The Vyne. 

However, Jane’s letters to Cassandra at this period suggest a rather caustic 
attitude towards the Chutes. ‘William Chute called here yesterday. I wonder what 
he means by being so civil’ (14-15 January 1796). ‘This morning we called at 
the Harwoods [where among other acquaintances she met the Chutes] ... They 
had meant to come on to Steventon afterwards, but we knew a trick worth two of 
that’ (25-27 October 1800). Eliza Chute was well connected and well educated, a 
serious reader, artist and musician, pious and benevolent. As Claire Tomalin says, 
she was ‘exactly the sort of young woman you would expect to become a friend 
of the Austen sisters’, but no friendship developed. However, Jane’s letters do 
suggest her life-long interest in happenings at The Vyne. Later, in 1828, James 
Austen’s only son James Edward would marry Eliza Chute’s niece Emma Smith, 
so strengthening the ongoing social relationships between the two families. 

The real-life story of Mrs Wheeler and Hester, like Jane Austen’s story of the 
two Elizas, covers two generations, mother and daughter. The setting is the early 
19th-century world of country house society and its decorums. In both cases, the 
history of these women is embedded inside the main narrative, a story within 
a story told by others whose primary focus is elsewhere. Like the two Elizas, 
Mrs Wheeler and her daughter are not immediate members of the family, but are 
apparently regarded as dependents with some sort of personal or financial claim. 
They are shadowy figures whose uncertain status is enhanced by some suggestion 
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of improper background or dubious morality. Nevertheless, they are protected and 
cherished when they fall on hard times. 

The last years and untimely death of the beautiful young Mrs Wheeler 
are described in two memoirs written many years later, and in Eliza Chute’s 
contemporary journals. Caroline (Wiggett) Workman’s careful ‘Notes’ of 1869- 
70 look back to her childhood years at The Vyne after her adoption there in 1803 
when she was three. Caroline Austen, born in 1805 to the Reverend James Austen 
and his second wife Mary Lloyd, was too young to remember Mrs Wheeler 
herself. The account in her Reminiscences (written in the early 1870s) relies on her 
mother’s rather racy recollections of Mrs Wheeler’s history and on a romanticised 
version of her death, as told to Caroline by Hester Wheeler when they enjoyed 
a brief childhood friendship in 1814. Mrs Chute’s short, prosaic journal entries 
provide a first-hand daily account of events as they occurred. 

In Caroline Workman’s five-page appendix to her ‘Notes’ she recounts 
‘Another little incident of my early life, which introduces a person of whom I 
was extremely fond, and who died at the Vyne, when I was about 6 years old. A 
Mrs Wheeler. She was the most beautiful woman I ever saw, the true oval face, 
perfect features, and lovely dark eyes, clever, agreeable in conversation, lively 
and cheerful in manner, with an affectionate heart. Her history was a romantic 
one.’ Described through the distant memories of childhood, Mrs Wheeler’s history 
appears intriguingly uncertain. Caroline’s account contains some significant gaps 
and provisos. She ‘believes’ that Mrs Wheeler’s connection with the Chute family 
is through her great-aunt, who had been a governess to Caroline’s own Chute 
aunts during their early life in Norfolk. ‘She had married (as was supposed) a 
Captain in the Navy, but after a few months, he made some pretence to leave her, 
and she never again heard of or from him, and it was proved he was not in the 
Navy at all. In course of time, a little girl |Hester] was born, and when she was 
weaned, Mrs Wheeler found it necessary to go out as a governess.’ Mr Chute’s 
sister Mary Bramston then recommended her to her close friend Mrs Beach, 
where she became the nursery governess. The small Caroline was put under her 
care during a visit to the Beach family, and became attached to her. 

Caroline Austen’s account, as related by her mother Mary Austen, confirms 
Mrs Wheeler’s singular beauty, her ill-fated liaison, and the birth of her daughter 
Hester. She maintains the same tantalising uncertainties. ‘The entries in my 
mother’s well-kept pocket-books are the authorities, on which I write of these 
events .. .the enlargements which I may make on some of them, are from what she 
told me in after years.’ Her mother must have provided some gossipy details about 
Mrs Wheeler’s history not included in Caroline Workman’s account. Apparently, 
Captain Wheeler was stationed in her home town of Norwich, ‘fell in some sort 
of love with her, and married her. He also deserted her.... In time it came to be 
rumoured that he was a married man when first he made her acquaintance, and 
even that Wheeler was not his real name - but nobody ever knew.’ Mrs Wheeler’s 
precise background remains unclear and there are conflicting details. Her daughter 
Hester told Caroline Austen that her grandmother (Mrs Marshall) originally kept a 
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shop in Norwich, and that the family were ‘in very humble life’. Nevertheless, the 
general impression of Mrs Wheeler as nursery governess is of a ‘pretty ladylike 
young woman ... remarkably pleasing in manner’. 

Mrs Wheeler’s tragic decline and death of consumption is eloquently described 
by Caroline Workman. Leaving the Beach family because of her illness, she was 
cared for at Oakley Hall, home of Mr Chute’s sister Mary Bramston. and at The 
Vyne, where she died in the summer of 1807. Caroline Workman recalls her 
childhood pleasure at meeting Mrs Wheeler again, mingled with her sadness at 
her condition: ‘Poor thing! She was much altered as she was in a deep decline, 
which added to her interest.’ Her yearnings for her faithless ‘husband’ enhance 
the pathos of ‘the poor, sweet, broken-hearted creature’. ‘I remember she used to 
start up if she heard a door open, and looked forward with the greatest anxiety for 
letters always hoping she would still hear of her husband for whom she retained 
the greatest affection. She wrote beautiful pathetic poetry.’ Caroline Austen’s 
account, an imaginative re-visioning as told her by the child Hester, who was not 
present in the final weeks, also foregrounds the romantic pathos of the scene: ‘The 
beauty of the dying woman remained unimpaired to the end.... The devotion of 
her attendants, the picturesque chamber, the bright summer sun. and the sweet 
roses clustering round the open windows, made the picture; then there were the 
words of prayer, the last farewells ... all this the daughter loved to think on.’ 

Mrs Chute’s brief and more sober records counterpoint these affecting 
reminiscences. Elizabeth Chute’s memorial tablet in the chancel of Sherborne St 
John church describes ‘the many Christian graces of her character/ her warmth of 
heart ... her tender and unwearied sympathy with the poor’. Unobtrusively, she 
demonstrated these qualities through her care of Mrs Wheeler in the last months 
of her life. ‘16 March [1807]: Mrs Wheeler very bad with spasms ... sat up all 
night with her.’ The sick woman weakened throughout the spring and summer. 
Finally, on 13 August: ‘Poor Mrs Wheeler very ill all day respiration very difficult 
... died 20 min after 12. ... Prepared to die had prayers [read] ... and prayed 
herself fervently.’ Her death occurred just after midnight so was actually on 14 
August, as confirmed by Caroline Workman. ‘Before daylight her sweet spirit had 
fled to her Eternal rest. My Uncles and Aunt were with her.’ She was buried on 17 
August in the chancel of Sherborne St John church, alongside the Chute family 
remains, with James Austen officiating as parish clergyman. 

There is one other person who figures romantically at the margins of this story, 
identified only by Caroline Workman. The thirty-five year old bachelor Thomas 
Vere Chute, William Chute’s younger brother, was the other ‘Uncle’ present at Mrs 
Wheeler’s death. Thomas Chute was in the militia, frequently staying at The Vyne 
to recruit in the Basingstoke area, and to hunt with his brother. She writes of him 
as a favourite uncle. ‘Although he was very strict with children, he was very good- 
natured and kind, full of wit and fun and I was extremely fond of him.’ Thomas 
Chute ‘took a deep interest’ in Mrs Wheeler and her plight. ‘Uncle Thomas had 
been with us all winter [1807], helping to nurse our poor invalid, and 1 have heard 
he became deeply attached to her, not much to be wondered at’. Caroline Austen 
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hints more cryptically at anonymous admirers. ‘Notwithstanding these clouds of 
doubt and difference of station, more than one was deeply enamoured of her. I 
could mention their names, but I shall not.’ 

Two years later in 1809, Jane Austen returned to north Hampshire and a more 
settled life in the cottage at Chawton with her mother, sister Cassandra, and their 
companion Martha Lloyd. Almost immediately, she started to write again, taking 
up her earlier stories of ‘Elinor and Marianne’ and ‘Sense and Sensibility’ to re¬ 
work them into the final version. This was accepted for publication in late 1810 
and appeared the following year as her first published novel. It is impossible to 
know if her original manuscripts of the later 1790s incorporated the narrative 
of the two Elizas, or whether Mrs Wheeler’s tragic history could have sparked 
off Jane Austen’s story within a story. We do know, through Caroline Austen’s 
Reminiscences , that Caroline’s mother Mary Austen was familiar with the details, 
and that Mary was of course the sister of Jane Austen’s life-long friend Martha 
Lloyd. Jane herself revelled in intimate gossip, and her letters suggest that local 
news would usually spread through the network of friends and relatives. 

There are many resonances here with Jane Austen’s fictional story of the two 
Elizas in Sense and Sensibility. This cameo is unique in her novels as her only 
portrait of a mortally sick and dying young woman. Colonel Brandon speaks of 
his lost love, the first Eliza: ‘So altered - so faded - worn down by acute suffering 
of every kind! Hardly could I believe the melancholy and sickly figure before 
me, to be the remains of the lovely, blooming, healthful girl ... she was, to all 
appearance, in the last stage of consumption.’ Like the accounts of Mrs Wheeler’s 
death, this description captures the poignancy of Eliza’s hopeless situation, 
similarly enhanced by her irregular history. Colonel Brandon blames Eliza’s 
‘fall’ and ‘life of sin’ on a ‘series of unfortunate circumstances’, starting with her 
forced marriage to his dissolute elder brother. By using Brandon as the voice that 
describes Eliza’s sad plight, Jane Austen elicits the reader’s sympathy and neatly 
avoids the moral censure she accords to her other figures of female impropriety 
such as Lydia Bennet. In both the factual and the fictional accounts, the dying 
young consumptive is tenderly cared for, surrounded by friends and protectors but 
without the husband or lover who has abandoned her. Colonel Brandon remains 
faithful: ‘I visited her every day during the rest of her short life; I was with her in 
her last moments’; so indeed was Mrs Wheeler’s admirer, Thomas Chute. Colonel 
Brandon speaks of his deep love for Eliza, and his past readiness to elope with her 
to Scotland. As Caroline Austen says of Mrs Wheeler, probably knowing more 
than she reveals, ‘great prosperity’ might have awaited her. Could Thomas Chute 
have been Mrs Wheeler’s suitor? But Caroline Austen glosses her comments with 
a stern piece of Victorian morality that could equally fit society’s judgment about 
such women as the fallen Eliza. ‘Such a tangled skein had been the web of her 
life, that even those who loved her best, could not long have regretted her early 
death.’ 

Both women leave one child, a fatherless small daughter. Hester Wheeler, 
orphaned at about five or six, was living with her maternal grandmother Mrs 
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Marshall during this period. According to Caroline Workman, this Mrs Marshall 
kept a school at Fareham, in south Hampshire, about forty miles from The Vyne. 
Hester also made extended visits to the Bramstons at Oakley Hall and the Chutes 
at the Vyne. After her mother’s death, ‘Aunt Chute finding she had not been 
christened [perhaps a further indication of the Wheelers’ unorthodox background] 
made herself one of her sponsors’. In the novel, the younger Eliza, orphaned at 
three years old, is sent away to school because her guardian Colonel Brandon 
has no home or family to offer her. Despite their kindly friends and relatives, 
the childhoods of both Hester and Eliza appear to a modern reader as sad and 
disrupted, ‘a heritage of woe’ as Hester mournfully told her friend Caroline 
Austen. 

When Sense and Sensibility was published in 1811, Hester was still a child. 
In Colonel Brandon’s embedded narrative of the two Elizas, he speaks of ‘the 
unhappy resemblance between the fate of mother and daughter’. Interestingly, 
there are also fascinating parallels in the later fate of the two daughters, the 
real-life Hester and the fictional Eliza, who both rebelled in their teenage years. 
As the novel appeared before Hester’s escapade, the resemblance is obviously 
fortuitous. It could, though, be attributed to their comparable characters and early 
influences as depicted. Both daughters appear as spirited and independent, but are 
also rootless orphans with a dubious identity, an unstable past, and an uncertain 
future. lane Austen, psychologically astute, would have been well aware of the 
emotional impact of such early experiences. 

As Hester’s ‘sponsor’, the benevolent Eliza Chute thought it her duty to 
educate her, so took over entire responsibility for her at the age of eleven. From 
Eliza Chute’s journal entries, Hester seems to have been treated like a second 
daughter, accompanying Mrs Chute and her adopted daughter Caroline Wiggett 
(Workman) on visits round the neighbourhood, and having her clothes and other 
necessities purchased for her. Hester was ‘a pretty, little clever child’, wonderfully 
quick at learning. Destined to be a governess, she was taught alongside Caroline, 
who consequently felt ‘doubly stupid’ in lessons. ‘As my Aunt appreciated 
cleverness, she was blind to Hester’s faults.’ But something must have gone 
wrong. ‘My Uncles soon discovered when she was older, that she was not a good 
companion for me, so Hester was sent to a school at Winchester.’ After twelve 
months there, she demonstrated her feisty independence, and perhaps also her 
misery, by running away. Caroline Austen gives further details: ‘Poor Hester, with 
all her charmingness, was far from perfect. She was self-willed and she could be 
rebellious, and ... serious differences arose between her and her school mistress, 
differences which were terminated by Hester’s walking away’. Fortunately for 
her, she was saved from the hazards of the road by a passing coach, returned to 
The Vyne, and sent back to Norfolk soon after. Eliza Chute’s journal for 1815 
records Hester’s departure for school and payment of her half-yearly school fees 
(£6 7s 6d) in lanuary, then that on 10 June she ‘drove to Winchester brought 
Hester back’, and finally on 17 July that ‘Mrs Scawen[?] left us and Mrs Collins, 
and her baby - they took Hester with them’. This may well have been Hester’s 
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final departure to a life elsewhere in Norfolk, and Mrs Chute mentions her no 
more. 

Jane Austen’s second Eliza also reacts to her unsettled life by running away. 
In her fourteenth year. Colonel Brandon removes her from school, ‘to place her 
under the care of a very respectable woman ... who had the charge of four or five 
other girls’. After two years, Eliza suddenly disappears during a stay with a friend 
in Bath. She, of course, has absconded with Willoughby, who then leaves ‘the 
girl whose youth and innocence he [has] seduced, in the situation of the utmost 
distress, with no creditable home, no help, no friends, ignorant of his address!’ 
When Colonel Brandon eventually seeks her out, he finds her near her delivery, 
and afterwards removes her and her child into the country. ‘There she remains.’ 

So finally, both these young women are forced to take up new lives elsewhere, 
distanced from their original friends and protectors, and from the focus of the 
various narratives. Hester's story is completed in both Caroline Workman and 
Caroline Austen’s accounts. She became a governess in Scotland, married happily 
but had no children, dying young in 1834 of a heart complaint. Of the fictional 
second Eliza, banished to the country, we hear nothing more, and are never told her 
final fate. She has served Jane Austen’s purpose of a moral warning to Marianne 
about the dangers of excess romanticism and undue sensibility, and the potential 
fate of those who succumb to a seducer’s charms. 

footnotes missing 


Naval aspects of Mansfield Park 

Clive Caplan 


Mansfield Park chronology 

Jane Austen’s sister, Cassandra, recorded that Mansfield Park was begun in 
February 1811 and completed soon after June 1813. The action of the book most 
likely takes place from 1808 to 1809. This dating was suggested by Chapman, 
whose inference ( MP , 554-7) came from the single reference in the novel to a 
full day-of-the-week, day-of-the-month and month-of-the-year. This was the day 
of the ball at Mansfield, Thursday 22 December (253-6), a date falling in 1808. 
However, several events in the book can not be fitted into the 1808-9 scenario, 
viz: the appearance at Sotherton (104), in what would be 1808, of copies of the 
Quarterly Review which only began to be published in 1809; the particularly late 
date of Easter (430), which occurred on 22 April in 1810; and the mention of 
Crabbe's Tales in Verse (156), not published until 1812. Too vague to be useful is 
the mention of the ‘strange business in America' (119), but possibly meaningful 
is the date of the necessary full moon for the balls at Portsmouth on 16 December 
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(247, 256) and at Mansfield on 22 December (253-4). The only useful full 
moon during the years in question occurred on 21 December 1809. There is one 
disadvantage in proposing 1808-9 for the book’s action for it puts William Price’s 
entry into the navy into 1801-2. This was during the Peace of Amiens, when 
the navy was being actively demobilized by Lord St. Vincent. Jane’s two sailor 
brothers, Frank and Charles, were both sent ashore and were unemployed at this 
time. But there is no reason why Jane Austen could not have begun with the 
idea of 1808-9 for her novel, and then added later events as she was writing in 
1811-3, or revising prior to publication in May-June 1814. Further investigation 
here into the text of Mansfield Park finds several additional topical allusions to 
current events of Jane Austen’s time which have been largely unnoted by previous 
commentators. These allusions enrich the text, and provide further evidence for 
the contention that Jane Austen paid far more attention to current events than 
some critics will allow. 

‘William deter mining... to be a sailor’ 

Fanny Price’s brother William went to sea as a young recruit at the age of 11, 
at the same time that the 10 year old Fanny arrived at Mansfield. Captains were 
permitted to take a number of such boys aged about 11 or 12 as an apprenticeship 
to the sea, and as potential officers. Sir Thomas Bertram - ‘the uncle who had 
done the most for his support and advancement’ (233) -would have used his 
influence with Captain Marshall to have William taken aboard, and would have 
further supported him during his time at sea -‘it was unknown how much he had 
cost his uncle’ (304). William’s ship, the Antwerp , must have been a ship-of-the- 
line as it carried a clergyman. Less than one ship in twenty carried a chaplain, 
and those that did were almost all ships-of-the-line (Lewis, 250-5). The chaplain 
of the Antwerp, who treated William with such great kindness (111), would have 
doubled as schoolmaster to the youngsters on board. William’s education at sea 
was a practical experience, one that would have been approved by Captain Sir 
Thomas Byam Martin. He had himself attended the Royal Naval Academy at 
Portsmouth, as had Jane Austen’s two sailor brothers, but wrote in his memoirs: ‘a 
well-regulated man of war and a really good schoolmaster, and when the Captain 
really takes an interest about his boys, is a preferable course of education’ (quoted 
in Lewis, 145-8). Jane Austen must have agreed, for this is just the education that 
she has selected for her William. 

‘H.M.S. Antwerp’ 

The British Royal Navy has never had a ship called Antwerp. Why, from all possible 
choices, did Jane Austen select this one particular name to give to her ship-of-war, 
a name which she emphasises ‘in letters as tall as the main-mast’ (152)? One can 
only suspect that she must be making a reference to the amphibious operation 
organized in the summer of 1809 against the French naval forces and arsenal at 
Antwerp. The Emperor Napoleon had called his build-up there ‘a pistol pointed 
at the heart of England’. In what was the Normandy invasion of its day, Britain 
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assembled and dispatched over 600 vessels and 40,000 men - the largest British 
expeditionary force ever. The initial target was the approach to Antwerp through 
Walcheren Island and the Scheldt. Unfortunately the whole operation became a 
complete failure and was the greatest disaster suffered by British arms during the 
French wars. The fiasco was due in part to the astonishing lack of knowledge of 
the actual defences of the town of Antwerp by the Commander-in-Chief, the Earl 
of Chatham (James, V, 138-141). It is perhaps significant that Jane Austen has her 
Fanny Price possess a sketch of William’s ship Antwerp at the same time that Lord 
Chatham unbelievably lacked a sketch of the town of Antwerp. In the expedition 
were serving two men whose names would have been familiar to Jane Austen: 
Commodore Sir Home Popham, about whom she had written a poem in 1807 
(Southam, 133-173), and her admired Captain C. W. Pasley of the Engineers, who 
was seriously wounded there. 

‘At sea... In the King’s service...’ 

William Price’s ship was part of a squadron (33) and his sketch of Antwerp was 
sent from the Mediterranean (152). A ‘squadron’ was a somewhat loose technical 
term for a group of half a dozen ships or more, larger than a ‘detachment’ of three 
or four ships, but not numerous enough to be a ‘fleet’ of a dozen or so. William 
and his squadron of ships-of-the-line would have been doing only one thing in the 
Mediterranean at that time, and that was blockading the French fleet in Toulon. 
Because of the prevailing winds the Toulon blockade was not kept close in-shore 
like that of Brest, but was maintained at somewhat of a distance, while the enemy 
was kept under observation by a fast frigate or sloop. The main body of British 
ships would usually occupy Nelson’s favourite anchorage at the Maddalena 
Islands, in the channel between Corsica and Sardinia. This locale provided 
centralized and sheltered waters from which ships could exit easily, whatever the 
direction of the wind. Here the ships’ crews could take on fresh water, buy local 
produce and cut firewood for the galley. The spot would have provided ample 
opportunity for young William to have ‘been often taken on shore by the favour 
of his Captain’ (236) so that he could relate to Fanny ‘the scrambling parties in 
which he had been engaged, the rough horses and mules he had ridden, or his 
many narrow escapes from dreadful falls’ (237). Captain Pasley, whose book on 
British military policy Jane Austen was reading in 1813, while she was writing 
Mansfield Park ( Letters , 24 Jan. 1813), had been in the Mediterranean in 1806- 
7. He describes the anchorage as ‘a cluster of little islands and rocks’, and says 
‘These islands, as well as the coast of Sardinia opposite, are wild and rugged, and 
much overgrown with brushwood’ (Pasley, 77). 

While he was in the Mediterranean William Price also visited Sicily and 
Gibraltar. From Sicily he had brought Fanny ‘a very pretty amber cross’ (254). 
One thinks of amber as coming from the Baltic, but Jane Austen must have known 
about the rare variety from Sicily known as Simetite, from near Catania, where 
the river Simeto meets the sea. This amber is celebrated for its rich hyacinth red 
colour and is also remarkable for being fluorescent. Simetite jewelry is uncommon 
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and would have been a costly gift for William’s very limited resources. It is not 
surprising that he could not afford to buy his sister a companion gold chain. 
British colonization of Sicily is a dominant theme of Pasley’s book. He describes 
Sicily as ‘the finest island in the world’ (Pasley, 89) and believed that the British 
expedition of 1805 should have gone to the island as conquerors, not merely as 
allies. 

William, homeward bound, put into Gibraltar. Like any red-blooded British 
tar, he paid attention to the ladies there, and their fashions, finding them ‘queer’ 
and ‘mad’. However, when he arrived home he found Fanny to be similarly 
fashionable, and having been thus converted, he was able to give his unqualified 
approval (235). 

The War in the Mediterranean 

Jane Austen, in selecting the Mediterranean theatre for William Price's first 
experience in the Navy, shows a basic knowledge of British grand strategy. She 
would benefit from the background provided by her sailor brothers, who had both 
sailed there in 1799-1800: Frank in the Peterel and Charles in the Endymion. 
When she writes in Mansfield Park a rather terse, almost telegraphic, summary 
of William’s doings: ‘He had been in the Mediterranean - in the West Indies - in 
the Mediterranean again’ (236), she supplies an echo of Nelson’s final campaign 
of 1805. Nelson had chased the combined French and Spanish fleets of 18 sail of 
the line with 10 of his own, from the Mediterranean - to the West Indies - and 
then back again, in the transatlantic manoeuvres that were to end in the Battle 
of Trafalgar. Frank Austen had been part of this chase as captain of Canopus, 
although his ship was posted away from the British fleet at the time of the final 
battle. 

Jane Austen kept herself well aware of naval postings and dispositions, if for 
no other reason than to be able to correspond with her sailor brothers: she makes 
a point of commenting favourably that Fanny and William Price wrote long letters 
to each other while separated (59 & 64). Her information might come from 
the newspapers, for she was able to write to Charles in Nova Scotia after news 
appeared that a ship was waiting at Portsmouth to go to Halifax. Another source 
of news would be her brother Henry, in business in London as a banker and army 
and navy agent. Having just received one of his letters she wrote to Cassandra 
( Letters , 101-2,8-11 April, 1805): ‘He mentions having sent one of Miss Gibson’s 
letters to Frank, by favour of Gen: Tilson. now waiting at Spithead and ‘I did not 
know before, that the Expedition were going to Frank’. Frank’s ship was then 
helping to blockade Cadiz. This pending expedition to the Mediterranean was a 
profound secret, its destination supposed to be unknown. Britain, two years after 
the resumption of the war in May 1803, had finally managed to raise enough 
disposable troops to mount an overseas expedition. Although Jane Austen knew 
where the expedition was going, Napoleon did not. He thought perhaps it was for 
the Cape of Good Hope, or for India (Mahan II, 155). 

This British Mediterranean expedition was part of a scheme of Prime Minister 
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William Pitt to form a coalition with Russia and Austria against France. The 
Mediterranean was key. Through the British bases in Gibraltar, Malta, and Sicily, 
the British fleet cut off French efforts towards Egypt and the Levant and kept 
open communications with Austria through the Adriatic, and Russia through the 
Dardanelles. The soft underbelly of Europe would lie exposed to British blockade 
and the interdiction of French supply routes. The Dardanelles were in the news 
in 1807. Two British ships, Canopus, which Frank had just left, and Endymion, 
in which Charles had served three times, jointly forced their way up the straits to 
anchor directly opposite the Grand Seignior’s seraglio in Constantinople. These 
were two of the four ships of the Royal Navy that Jane Austen names in Mansfield 
Park. 

‘He is made. Your brother is a Lieutenant’ 

For his promotion to lieutenant in FI.M.S. Thrush William had to rely on the 
patronage of Admiral Crawford. Henry Crawford had influenced his uncle in 
order to create an obligation from Fanny towards himself, and he hoped that this 
obligation might grow in time into an attachment. This was a very difficult time 
for a junior officer to look for promotion, as Sir Thomas Bertram well knew: ‘it 
is very uncertain when my interest would have got him on’ (316). The wars had 
been dragging on since 1793 and there were ‘so many young men’s claims to be 
attended to in the same way’ (364). Admiral Crawford must have had a lot of 
pull; in 1813 there were no fewer than 2,000 midshipmen who had served their 
six years at sea, had passed their examination for lieutenant, and who were all, 
like William, still waiting for an appointment as lieutenant on a ship (Lavery, 
94). 

William Price’s Thrush, ‘certainly the finest sloop in the service’ (372), would 
have been a two-masted square-rigged brig-sloop. Ships of this type were fast and 
manoeuvrable and more sparing of manpower than were the three-masted variety. 
The sloop Thrush was likely to have been intended to be one of the ‘Cruiser’ 
class of over 100 ships, the largest group of sailing warships ever built, produced 
for the Royal Navy between 1803 and 1815. The armament would have been 16 
short-barreled carronades firing a 32 pound shot and two long six-pounder bow 
chasers. The Thrush rated in command a ‘master and commander’, rather than a 
full captain, and would have had two lieutenants, William being the junior, and 
two midshipmen. The crew would have been about a hundred men. 

William’s contact on board ship was ‘Mr. Campbell, the surgeon of the 
Thrush, a very well behaved young man, who came to call for his friend’ (384). 
Campbell would not have had a medical degree, but would have qualified for 
his post through a professional apprenticeship. From the name that Jane Austen 
has given him, he was Scottish, another accurate touch, as ‘many entrants to the 
profession were young Scotsmen’ (Lavery, 101). 

There was a real ship in the Royal Navy named Thrush: she was an 18 gun 
sloop purchased in 1806 from the Excise. This Thrush was active in the Caribbean 
in 1808-9, based at Port Royal in Jamaica. She was part of the squadron of ten 
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ships blockading the city of Santo Domingo, which capitulated on 6 July 1809, 
and the vessel then became an undistinguished powder hulk at Port Royal until 
being finally wrecked in July 1815. 

‘The destination of the Thrush must now be pre-eminently interesting’ 

William Price’s father, an ex-lieutenant of marines and certainly familiar with 
military jargon, was always ready with the latest intelligence: ‘you cannot sail 
with this wind, if you are to cruise to the westward; and Captain Walsh thinks 
you will certainly have a cruize to the westward, with the Elephant ’, and ‘But 
old Scholey was saying just now, that he thought you would be sent first to the 
TexeP (380). These are Jane Austen’s clues to the mission of William’s ship. The 
operative word is cruise, or as Jane Austen has it: “cruize”. Cruise was then a 
technical expression (Mahan, II, 204). A ship on a cruise was assigned to patrol 
duty, and was ordered to a cruising ground, generally in a place where customary 
routes of commerce had to necessarily converge. Dr Johnson’s Dictionary has: 
‘Cruiser. A ship employed in sailing to and fro for the protection of merchant- 
ships’. After the Battle of Trafalgar in 1805 the French had abandoned all hope 
of winning by a battle fleet strategy and instead concentrated on a war on British 
commerce by embargo, and by privateering. As London was by far the major port 
of entry for British overseas trade, ships must come into the Thames either from 
the North Sea or from the Atlantic. A heavy volume of merchant shipping from the 
Baltic and the north, mostly laden with critical naval stores, must approach home 
waters at the level of the Texel. Ships from the East Indies, the Mediterranean, or 
the Sugar Islands in the Caribbean, must come into the Channel via the Western 
Approaches, at the level of the Cotentin peninsula, by Cherbourg or St Malo. 
Therefore enemy raiders or privateers did not have to search for targets out in the 
wide ocean but could lurk closer inshore, at these two unavoidable choke points. 
There were dozens of marauders in the Channel ports of France, attracted by the 
value and close proximity of prey and the ease of slipping back home again. Enemy 
privateers were particularly active in the winter, when heavy seas, poor visibility 
and long dark nights would all reduce the risk of detection (Mahan, II, 202-211) 
- hence the hurried departure of Thrush from port in ‘the dirty month of February 
(376). In spite of British naval predominance the hazards to merchant shipping 
were still great. Notable is the appearance at this very time (February 1809) of a 
complaint in Lloyd’s List about ‘the depredations of the numerous privateers, with 
which the Channel ... is now infested’. During the course of that year no fewer 
than 571 British merchant ships were lost to privateers, and in 1810 the number 
rose to 611, the highest ever (Kennedy, 131). Jane Austen’s choice of a career 
move for William Price into a sloop cruising to protect merchant shipping was 
made in the presence of this burgeoning war on commerce, of which she seems 
to be eminently aware. Unfortunately William’s assignment to such a cruiser was 
not likely to advance his career, in spite of Fanny and William’s fervent hopes. A 
stripped down privateer was not a valuable prize, and capturing one would be a 
poor return for exposure and activity (Mahan, II, 210). 
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'The Thrush had had her orders, the wind had changed, and he was 
sailed...’ 

The professional Captain Walsh was correct, old Scholey was mistaken, and the 
Thrush was to cruise to the westward. In Mansfield Park we then take our leave 
of William Price with his ‘continued good conduct, and rising fame’ yet to come 
(473). But it would be a pleasant thought for us to imagine that William, begun on 
his naval career by Sir Thomas Bertram, and cruising to the westward in Thrush, 
could repay his benefactor by protecting the arrival of a precious cargo from Sir 
Thomas’s plantation in Antigua. He would thus be able to restore the fortunes of 
the Bertram family financially, as his sister Fanny had restored them morally. 

In Mansfield Park lane Austen has referred to a number of situations and 
events in the Napoleonic war that occurred during the years her book was 
gestating. There is an accurate picture of a boy’s entry into the Navy, and of his 
later promotion to lieutenant. Reference is made to British naval activity in the 
Mediterranean and later to the French war on commerce in the Channel. Allusion 
to the British expedition against Antwerp is suspected. Some of these references 
are direct, others are more oblique. Doubtless these connections to current events 
must have been more obvious to lane Austen’s contemporary readers then than 
they can be to the readers of today. When we recognize these connections to the 
events of her times that are embedded in her text we increase our knowledge 
of the historical background from which she wrote, and further augment our 
appreciation for her industry and artistry. 
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A portrait of James Austen 

David Selwyn 

Until now the only image that has been known of the Revd James Austen, 
Jane’s eldest brother, is the miniature, of which three copies exist: one, belonging 
to his son, James Edward, which descended in the Austen-Leigh family; another, 
now in the possession of the Jane Austen Memorial Trust and on view at Chawton 
Cottage, that belonged to his elder daughter, Anna Lefroy; and a third, made for 
his younger daughter Caroline. This last was put into a larger, square frame when, 
in later years, Caroline was living with two of her bachelor nephews at Frog Firle, 
near Alfriston in Sussex; today it is to be found in the collection at Isel Hall, near 
Cockermouth, Cumbria. 

The fact that there is an Austen family archive at Isel is the result of the 
second marriage of Richard Arthur Austen-Leigh, grandson of James Edward and 
the author of Austen Papers and, with his uncle, the Life and Letters of Jane 
Austen, now, as rewritten and expanded by Deirdre Le Faye, Jane Austen: A 
Family Record. In 1941 he married Margaret Thruston and moved to Isel, her 
family home, taking some of the family papers and artifacts with him. Among 
these are portraits, including the fine one of James Leigh-Perrot (see page 81), 
letters, silhouettes and drawings - many by James Edward - and an album of 
poetry by James Austen containing more or less the same poems that are found 
in the albums now held at Chawton and the Hampshire record Office (as with 
the miniatures there seems to have been a copy belonging to each of James’s 
children). 

Recently another picture has been found at Isel. This is the portrait of a man in 
middle age dressed in the fashion of the early 1800s, and I am fairly certain that 
he is James Austen. Not only are his coat and cravat very similar to those worn 
by the young James in the miniature, but the hair and facial features, allowing 
for the passage of twenty years or more, bear such a close resemblance that the 
identification must be almost certain. The portrait measures 71cm x 84cm (28in x 
33 in) and is done in pastel on paper, enclosed in a gilt frame on which someone 
(probably either R.A. Austen-Leigh or his widow) has written ‘An Austen’, with 
some other words, possibly ‘or a Lawson’, now erased. When discovered, it was 
found that the fragile drawing had been lined on lightweight canvas and wrapped 
round a wooden strainer, with the result that it had sustained severe damage, the 
worst of it consisting of a large tear stretching vertically down almost the entire 
sheet. 

The Jane Austen Society considered the picture of such importance that it paid 
for it to be conserved, and it was duly sent to Artworks Conservation at Wormald 
Green, near Harrogate. When the canvas was removed, it was found that the on 
the back of the paper were two ink stamps reading: ‘Exposition Universelle de 
1855 / Mention Honorable / PAPIER, CARTON, CHASSIS, TOILES / ANTI- 
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PONCE pour le Pastel / Brevete PARIS /.. .OUE DEPOSEE’ and ‘LECHERTIER 
BARBE L TD / 95 JERMYN STREET / LONDON S.W.’ The special imported 
paper, as well as the quality of the painting, strongly suggest that it is the work 
of a professional portraitist, though his identity is not known; and the date of the 
‘mention honorable’ of the manufacturer shows that it was done at some time in 
the second half of the nineteenth century. 

It was quite normal, of course, for family pictures to be copied and recopied 
over the generations. James Edward is the likeliest person to have arranged to 
have it done, possibly at the same time as he commissioned James Andrews of 
Maidenhead to create an improved watercolour version of Cassandra’s sketch 
of Jane Austen to be engraved as the frontispiece to his 1870 Memoir. Family 
portraits were in his mind, and it would have been natural for him to want one 
of his father. There are two ways in which he might have proceeded. He may 
have had an earlier sketch which he gave to the artist to work on, as he did with 
Andrews; if so, such a sketch may survive somewhere, but it has not yet come 
to light. Alternatively, James Edward, who was a gifted artist, may have drawn 
something himself, combining aspects of the miniature, particularly the dress, 
with the appearance of his father as he remembered him; if this is the case, it 
is unlikely that his drawing will turn up, since it would probably not have been 
returned to him once the portrait was completed. 

All this is of course entirely speculative. But the portrait has been superbly 
restored and is on show at Jane Austen’s House at Chawton until the spring of 
2008; then it will return to Isel, where it will be exhibited with some of the other 
Austen family memorabilia, when the house is open on Monday afternoons in the 
summer. 


‘One of my greatest Comforts’ 

David Selwyn 

In his collection of family letters published privately in 1942 as Austen Papers, 
R.A. Austen-Leigh included an extract from one from Mrs Leigh-Perrot to her 
great-nephew James Edward Austen (later Austen-Leigh) which contained her 
opinions of some of her niece Jane Austen’s novels. The letter was written on 29 
October 1828 at her home. Scarlets, near Wargrave in Berkshire and sent to James 
Edward at Suttons in Essex, where he was staying as a guest of Sir Charles Smith, 
whose sister Emma he was to marry in December of that year. Mrs Leigh-Perrot 
makes an unfavourable comparison of the fictional Emma with the real one: 

I have been reading Emma a second time; but I still cannot like it so well as poor 
Jane’s Other novels - Excepting Mr Knightly, & Jane Fairfax -1 do not think any 
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one of the Characters good. Frank Churchill is quite insufferable - I believe I 
should not have married him had I been Jane - Emma is a Vain Meddling Woman 
-1 am sick of Miss Bates - Pride & Prejudice is the Novel for me - Your Emma 
is a very different Character, or I am much mistaken ... 1 

While it is natural that R.A. Austen-Leigh should have thought that this 
passage would be of general interest, it is a pity that he did not choose to include 
anything else from the letter, since at one point in it Mrs Leigh-Perrot makes a 
comment about her late husband, who had died eleven years before, that testifies 
to the remarkably happy marriage that they had enjoyed. 

Mrs Leigh-Perrot may not have been an altogether easy woman, and Nigel 
Nicolson has suggested that it was perhaps the frequency of visits from Jane’s 
uncle and aunt in Bath that made it such a relief to her to leave the city. 2 Yet 
whatever her faults, her husband, Mrs Austen’s brother, adored her. When she was 
awaiting trial at Ilchester gaol on a charge of stealing a card of lace from a Bath 
haberdasher’s (of which she was subsequently acquitted), he gave her a seed pearl 
necklet accompanied by a very loving note expressing his feelings for her: 

My dearest Wife 

With thee no Days can Winter seem. 

Nor Frost nor Blast can Chill; 

Thou the soft Breeze, the Chearing Beam, 

That keeps it Summer Still, 
yours Faithfully 
lovingly & Wholly 
James Leigh Perrot. 3 

The warmth of his expressions to her sometimes seems surprising; even at 
the age of 71, he could end a letter, when obliged to be in London away from her, 
‘If I was able to say how much I love You and how much I long to be with You, 
perhaps You would not believe me. You must therefore not have one more Word 
from, / my Dearest Jenny, / Yrs Sincerely / James Leigh Perrot’. 4 

In her widowhood she retained all her love and affection for him, as is attested 
to by part of the letter omitted in Austen Papers. Having been told in a letter from 
James Edward that Emma Smith wishes to have a picture painted of him, Mrs 
Leigh-Perrot turns her thoughts to a portrait of her husband hanging at Scarlets 
and of the comfort it brings her, even admitting that she sometimes fancies that it 
is speaking to her. It is a charming and touching passage, revealing a very tender 
side to the 84 year-old lady: 

I do not Wonder at Your Emma’s being desirous of having your Picture, and I 
hope she may Obtain as strong a likeness of You, as my dearest Friend’s is of 
him - indeed that Picture is one of my greatest Comforts! -1 can sometimes get 
into one of my fanciful Moods, & think it is saying something as truly 
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Affectionate & gratifying as I have heard from the dear highly Valued Original - 
My feelings at such times I would not be without for all that the gay World could 
Afford -1 can flatter myself that he is approving every action of my Life - when 
such are my Sentiments can it be wonder’d at, that I am fond of Solitude? 
Today the portrait of James Leigh-Perrot that meant so much to her hangs on 
the staircase at Isel Hall in Cumbria, and it is reproduced on the page opposite. 

I am very grateful to Deirdre Le Faye for supplying transcripts of the Leigh- 
Perrot letters. 

Notes 

1 Autograph MS, Hampshire Record Office 23M93/86/3. 

2 Nigel Nicolson, Was Jane Austen Happy in Bath? (Bath, 2002), p. 19. 

3 Quoted in Deirdre Le Faye, Jane Austen: A Family Record (2nd edn, 
Cambridge, 2004), p. 122. 

4 Letter of 4 July 1806, autograph MS, HRO 23M93/52/1. 
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James Leigh-Perrot (detail) 

(photo by Mark Paterson) 
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Scarlets, Wargrave, Berkshire 
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Isel Hall, near Cockermouth, Cumbria 
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James Austen, pastel, c. 1870 

(photo by Mark Paterson) 
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The Jane Austen Dinner 


Jane Hurst 

Have you ever thought of having a ‘ J ane Austen Dinner' ? Well, here is something 
that might help you. The Hampshire Record Office is home to the Austen-Leigh 
archive, which contains many interesting items. 1 One of these is a small envelope 
containing a single sheet of paper and on the outside is written: 

Lady Catherine and Mr Collins 
at the Pantomime 
The Menu Card 
of the “Jane Austen Dinner” 
given to Mr Davison (a friend 
of the Revd George & Mrs Chilton) 
by his children. 

Kindly return to Miss Austen Leigh 2 

The inner sheet is folded to form a card and, on the front, is: 

A man must have a 
very good opinion of 
himself when he asks 
people to leave their own 
fireside. 


On opening the card, one finds the menu for the dinner: 


A friendly meeting and not a 
Soup bless me I should not 
be helped so soon but it smells 
most excellent, and I cannot 
help beginning 

She could not extort a confession 
of their preferring Salmon 
Cucumber 

A delicate fricassee of 
Sweetbread and some 
Asparagus 

A Leg of Mutton 
or whatever you and 
your cook choose to give us 


dinner is all we have in view 
Couple of ducks 
just fit to be killed 
Salad 

And vain was even the sight of a 
Gooseberry Tart towards 
giving her comfort 

Having fidgeted about and obtained 

a Cream Cheese from the 

housekeeper 

Delicious fruit - Dinner 

was soon followed .. by Coffee 

Side Table 


fine 
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No stomach can bear Roast Pork 
one of our small Eggs will not hull you 



These Potatoes have as 

much the flavour of a She being gone home with all 

Moor Park apricot as the supernumerary Jellies 

the fruit from that tree Cold Meat which was not there 


and on the back: 


The sooner every party breaks up the better. 
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The Miss Austen Leigh to whom the menu was to be returned was probably 
one of the two daughters of James Edward Austen Leigh and his wife, Emma 
Smith - Emma Cassandra (1831-1902) or Mary Augusta (1838-1922). Both 
girls lived with their parents, until the latter died in the 1870s, and then they set 
up home with their younger brother, William Austen Leigh. The identity of Mr 
Davison, for whom the menu was prepared, remains a mystery at present but 
the Revd George Chilton seems to be easier to identify. In her diary, Mrs Emma 
Austen Leigh wrote each day of events in the lives of herself and her family. Like 
many of their level of society, they spent much time in entertaining or visiting 
friends and relations. In June 1873, for example, Emma recorded that two of her 
children went to Windsor Park to see the ‘Great Review given in honor of the 
Shah of Persia’ and brought back Mr Chilton. Mrs Chilton having ‘previously 
arrived’. 3 The next day, the Chiltons went to Henley Regatta with members of the 
Austen Leigh family and, a year later, Emma’s son Arthur Henry Austen Leigh 
returned the visit. 4 

George Robert Comyn Chilton had been born in Bloomsbury and, after going 
to Oxford, had been curate of Harleston in Norfolk and Puttenham in Surrey. In 
1861 he became vicar of Wanborough, Surrey. Seven years before that he had 
married Frances Sophia Strong, the daughter of Clement and Catherine Bridget 
Strong. Arthur Austen Leigh had, like many of the Austen family, become a priest 
and he acted as curate to his father in the parish of Bray. He then became a fellow 
of St John’s College, Oxford, before being nominated as Rector of Winterbourne 
in Gloucestershire, in late 1875. 

Earlier in the year, it seems that Arthur was trying to gain some parish 
experience. His mother recorded that in January ‘Arthur went to stay with Mr & 
Mrs Chilton & on Sunday he did Mr Chilton’s duty.’ 5 While in Surrey, ‘Arthur 
went with the Chiltons to see a house at Witley.’ It appears that he was looking 
for a house for the Austen Leigh family to rent but was not successful as, in early 
February, ‘Arthur and Amy [his sister] went to see Sir - Hewett’s house at Shere 
but it is too small for us.’ Despite the disappointment over houses, Arthur returned 
to the Chiltons in late February for a short while. In June ‘Arthur went to Bucknell 
Vicarage in Shropshire to take Mr Sharpe’s duty & to see if it would do for us to 
go there.’ In fact it did ‘do’ and the family went there for three months until Arthur 
heard he was given the living of Winterbourne near Bristol by St John’s College. 

How sad that no one recorded what Mr Davison thought of his ‘Jane Austen 
Dinner’. 

Notes 

1 Hampshire Record Office 23M93. 

2 HRO 23M93/103/4/4. 

3 HRO 23M93/87/1/54. 

4 HRO 23M93/87/1/55. 

5 HRO 23M93/87/1/56. 
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The Chelsea Pleasure Ground 


Chris Viveash 

When Henry Austen took possession of 23 Hans Place in London during 
June 1814, he had one or two interesting neighbours to point out to his sister, 
Jane Austen, when she arrived on her first visit, two months later. Henry’s end of 
terrace house was located at the end of an octagon. On the corresponding corner, 
immediately across a slip road, was 22 Hans Place. This was the current premises 
of the Abbey House School, previously accommodated in the gatehouse and 
adjacent building at Reading Abbey. As Jane had attended the school in 1785 
and 1786 when it was situated at Reading she was probably aware, by reputation 
only, of Miss Frances Arabella Rowden, who was the current headmistress. The 
school at 22 Hans Place was effectively schoolrooms, with living accommodation 
above. (It was noted as late as 1960 that the grate in an upper room of this large 
property boasted two hobs, suggesting a common room where schoolmistresses 
might brew their tea.) 1 

Meanwhile at 33 Hans Place lived M de St. Quentin and his wife, who had 
been the proprietors, with the formidable Mrs La Tournelle, of the old Reading 
Abbey House School which Jane knew so well. Dominique de St. Quentin is 
described by a former pupil educated at Hans Place as: ‘a well-born, well-educated 
and well-looking French emigrant who was assisted, or rather chaperoned, in his 
undertaking by his wife, a good-natured, red-faced Frenchwoman, much muffled 
up in shawls and laces; and by Miss Rowden. an accomplished young lady, the 
daughter and sister of clergymen, who had been for some years governess in 
the family of Lord Bessborough. M. St. Quintin[s/c] himself taught the pupils 
French, history, geography, and as much science as he was master of, or thought it 
requisite for a young lady to know; Miss Rowden, with the assistance of finishing 
masters for Italian, music, dancing, and drawing, superintended the general course 
of study; while Madame St. Quintin[sic] sat dozing, either in the drawing room, 
with a piece of work, or in the library with a book in her hand, to receive visitors 
who might chance to call.’ 2 

There has been speculation that Jane had visited the school on the occasion 
when she called on Charlotte Craven, in May 1813, and was shown upstairs. 3 
Sharp-eyed Jane spotted naked cupids, frolicking over the mantelpiece and 
commented sardonically that they were a fine study for girls. This occurred when 
Henry lived at 64 Sloane Street, which practically backed onto the school, and 
was a short walk for Jane to undertake. 

Jane Austen cheerfully admits to her sister. Cassandra, when writing from 
Hans Place in 1814, calling over the back fences to number 26, where Mr James 
Tilson lived. 4 He was Henry’s partner in business, and living in a more modest 
house. Strangely, Jane does not mention the far greater attraction situated at the 
rear of Hans Place, or describe the awful roaring noises at night by certain wild 
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beasts. We have Mary Russell Mitford, author and playwright, to thank for the 
startling details which fill in the extraordinary scene at Hans Place. Jane does, 
however, record in her letter of 24 August 1814, that she is accommodated in the 
front bedroom, but she prefers the room downstairs, at the rear, which opens onto 
the small rectangular town garden, which in its turn backs onto sixteen acres of 
land owned by Lady Charlotte Denys, sister of the Earl of Pomfret. 



Street Plan showing Hans Place 


A large detached property was situated on Lady Charlotte’s land (facing 
away from the Hans Place slip-road) which had been erected by the architect 
Henry Holland for his own use when he was developing the eighty-nine acres of 
prime Chelsea building land upon which it now stood. The development, when 
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completed, was originally known as Hans Town. It was so successful that the 
handsome profit which accrued from building Sloane Street, Cadogan Place 
and Hans Place enabled Henry Holland to build this splendid Ionic colonnaded 
villa, which was known as The Pavilion. Attractively faced with imitation bricks 
known as mathematical tiles, it boasted an interesting enfilade of interconnecting 
rooms, consisting of a library, music room, salon and dining room which allowed 
the architect-owner ample space to display his fabulous collection of statues and 
objects. It is no coincidence that the Prince Regent used Holland’s architectural 
skills to reconstruct Carlton House and to build a bow-fronted house at Brighton, 
also known as The Pavilion. This was, of course, some years before the occupation 
by Lady Charlotte Denys of The Pavilion, at Hans Place. 

A highly fashionable address, despite the fact that the original octagon was 
a simple terraced development built of stock brick. Hans Place attracted many 
upper-middle-class and professional persons, such as Henry Austen, who chose 
to live in such refined surroundings. 

A few months before Jane Austen’s first visit to Henry’s new quarters, Mary 
Russell Mitford was staying in Hans Place, with the St. Quentins, in order to 
present prizes to the schoolgirls of the academy at 22 Hans Place, under Miss 
Rowden. Miss Mitford rather dreaded taking part in this ordeal, until, to her 
great comfort) another famous old girl turned up. namely Lady Caroline Lamb, 
who happily awarded prizes for the next four hours. The girls solemnly recited 
prize pieces, some actually written by Miss Mitford, but regrettably the homely 
writer still could not desist from occasionally giggling helplessly at their efforts. 
However, in the evening the party took a turn through Lady Charlotte Denys’s 
grounds, and we’ll allow Miss Mitford to tell us what happened. 

In the evening Mrs. Rowden and Mrs. Wells, Mr. Appleyard, papa, and I 
went to see Lady Charlotte Dennis’s grounds. They are really incredible. What 
would you think of a dozen different ruins, half a dozen pillars, ditto urns, 
ditto hermitages, ditto grottoes, ditto rocks, ditto fortresses, ditto bridges, ditto 
islands, ditto live bears, foxes, and deer, with statues, wooden, leaden, bronze, 
and marble past all count? What do you think of this crammed into a space 
of about ten acres, and at the back of Hans Place? It is really incredible. Mr. 
Dubster’s villa was nothing to it. And all this has been done in the nineteenth 
century, for in Mr. Holland’s time it was a pretty lawn, with walks, and trees, 
and flowering shrubs - no stone but in the gravel walks, and no urns, new or 
old. It is incredible. I fell desperately in love with the bear, who is the most 
beautiful, amiable animal (except Marmy) I ever saw. Don’t tell Marmy, for it 
might make him jealous. 5 

In the above extract, Marmy is Miss Mitford’s beloved dog, Marmion. Mrs. 
Rowden is actually Miss Rowden the spinster headteacher who adopted the 
married form. Cassandra Austen adopted this measure when old Mrs Austen 
died. Miss Austen, as she had been, advised her cousin, in February 1827, ‘My 
address in future will be Mrs. C. E. Austen.’ 6 James Edward Austen-Leigh in 
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his work A Memoir of Jane Austen wrote of his aunt Cassandra, when she died: 
‘After the death of Mrs. Cassandra Austen, in 1845...’ Nowadays it seems odd 
convention, but the practice continued well into Victorian times, and was used 
when a housekeeper, living alone with a single gentleman, wished to observe all 
the proprieties of that age. 



Tilt. PAVILION, HANS PlAC*. 1J* l& 


Mr Dubster’s villa, which is mentioned by Mary Russell Mitford, is a literary 
allusion to Fanny Burney's great work Camilla, to which Jane Austen subscribed 
on its publication in 1796. The heroine, Camilla, is being shown over the half- 
built development of Mr Dubster’s estate, which comprises of a summer house, 
labyrinth, lake, arbour, grotto with cockle-shells and other novelties. Finally, they 
ascend a ladder to inspect the view from a curious tree-house, when suddenly her 
naughty brother Lionel takes the ladder away leaving Camilla and the coarse Mr 
Dubster stranded aloft. 7 Jane Austen humorously mentions Mr Dubster’s summer 
house, in a letter from Rowling in 1796, when she fears she is to be left stranded 
in Kent by one or other of her brothers Flenry or Frank Austen. 8 

A year before her visit to Flans Place, Mary Russell Mitford was praising 
Pride and Prejudice (also Sense and Sensibility, unseen and already talked of), 
but thought Lady Morley was the author. 9 Later in life she concurred with a 
friend’s opinion, saying: ‘I quite agree with you in preferring Miss Austen to Miss 
Edgeworth.’ To another she wrote: ‘Your admiration of Jane Austen is so far from 
being a heresy that I never met any high literary people in my life who did not 
prefer her to any female prose writer.’ Rather surprisingly she wrote to Dr Starkey 
on the moral purpose of fiction, castigating Maria Edgeworth for sermonising on 
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light and wrong: ‘All the greatest writers of fiction are pure of that sin - Chaucer. 
Shakespeare, Scott, Jane Austen; and are not these precisely the writers who do 
most good as well as giving most pleasure ?’ 10 

How sad it is then to relate that fate did not allow Jane Austen to meet Mary 
Russell Mitford at Hans Place, during that summer of 1814. What literary gossip 
and pleasure each writer might have brought to the other, whilst staring down into 
the bear pit! 

Notes 

1 Watson, Winifred, Jane Austen in London (Alton. 1960),p. 18. Corley, T. A .B. 
‘Jane Austen’s Schooldays’ Jane Austen Society Annual Report (1996), pp.10- 
20 . 

2 L’Estrange, Rev. A.G.K., The Life of Mary Russell Mitford (New York. 1870), 
Vol 1, pp. 20, 21. 

3 Watson, p. 20. 

4 Le Faye, Deirdre, ed., Jane Austen’s Letters (Oxford, 1997), p. 270. 

5 L’Estrange, Vol. 1, p. 211. 

6 Austen-Leigh, R.A. Austen Papers 1704-1856 (London, 1942), p. 277. 

7 Burney, Fanny, Camilla (London. 1796), Vol. 2, pp. 296-307. 

8 LeFaye, p.6. 

9 L’Estrange, Vol. 1, p. 188. 

10 Cone.H.G. & Gilder, J.L. Pen Portraits of Literary Women (New York. 1887), 
Vol. l,p.308. 



Mary Russell Mitford 
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The suffering of treatment 

A trawl through some Georgian treatments 

Maureen Kelly 

The glamour of stately homes, balls and gowns in film and television 
productions of Jane Austen’s novels may stir us to envy. Reading of self- 
administered and fashionable medical treatments, however, is likely to stir quite 
different feelings about the quality of life around 1800! Being ill was not much 
fun - particularly if the treatment was one of the potions popular at the time. 

Graphic accounts of various Georgian 
treatments familiar to Jane Austen can be 
found in the correspondence of the Austen 
family and in the handwritten leather-bound 
‘household’ book produced by Martha 
Lloyd. 1 Martha was the longstanding friend 
of the Austens who lived with them from 
1805 until 1828 when, at the age of 63, 
she married Jane’s brother Frances (later 
Admiral Sir Frances Austen). Tier household 
book not only contains recipes, a number of 
which duly modernised can be found in The 
Jane Austen Cookbook , but also includes 
home remedies and other household tips. 2 
It is hard to escape the feeling that some of the treatments were more dangerous 
than the ailments for which they were used! 

Purgatives 

Many ailments, described as fevers, pains, 
swellings and bilious attacks, were treated 
with purgatives. One home remedy mentioned 
in several of Jane’s letters is Calomel. 3 This 
strong purgative which stimulated the liver 
was a compound of mercury. Its other use 
was as a fungicide and insecticide! Another 
purgative, recommended by Jane to Cassandra 
when their brother Henry was ill in 1813, 
was Rhubarb Powder: ‘keep him on Rhubarb 
and give him plenty of Port and Water’. 4 The 
rhubarb was not the garden variety known to 
us, however, but rather came from the root of a 
related species imported from China and Tibet 
at great expense. 5 
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Black Plaister 

A home remedy, of which at least some of us have less than fond memories, was 
the external application of a poultice or plaster. Jane and Martha referred to it as a 
‘plaister’ and used it for a surprisingly varied range of symptoms, e.g. swellings, 
gouty or rheumatic pains, lumbago, breathing problems, catarrh and whooping- 
cough. When purgatives and bleeding failed to cure Henry Austen in 1815 he 
resorted to ‘a third attempt at his strengthening Plaister’. 6 Martha’s household 
book included a recipe for ‘Black Plaister’ which involved the boiling and 
continuous stirring of one pint of best ‘oyl’ along with Vi lb of best red lead and 
i4 lb of best white lead. 7 To this mixture would be added 2 ozs of best Beeswax. 
The whole mixture was again boiled until it was ‘very brown’. When cool it was 
rubbed onto a board and made up into rolls. The further instruction was given that 
an ounce of Castile Soap should be added if the plaister was designed to go under 
clothes. One cannot help speculating that any effectiveness of the ‘plaister’ was 
likely to be offset by the risk of lead poisoning! Its effectiveness was certainly 
questioned by a contemporary of Jane’s who had tied a plaster to a sty on his 
eyelid ‘but perceived no good from it.’ His judgment was that rubbing the eyelid 
with the tail of a black cat seemed to be more effective! 8 

Daffy’s Elixir 

A ‘cure all’ commonly used from the late 17th 
century, and recommended in the late 18th century 
as a palliative (or calmer) for young children - 
even babies in the nursery - was Daffy’s Elixir. 9 
Martha’s household book again lists a recipe. 10 
It includes: 2 oz Senna, 1 oz each of Elicampane 
(otherwise known as Elecampane, or Elfwort), 
Guaiacum (a medicinal tree resin) and Liquorice, 
!4 oz each of crushed Coriana (probably coriander) 
and Cardamum seeds, and !4 lb of stoned raisins. 
Culpeper’s Complete Herbal (first published in 1653 
and still available today) describes the properties of 
Elicampane as ‘wholesome for the stomach, resists 
poison, helps old coughs and shortness of breath, 
helps ruptures and provokes lust’. 11 Other recipes 
of the time for Daffy’s Elixir include additional 
ingredients such as 3 4 oz of Aniseed and 3 pints of 
best white Aniseed water and alcohol - sometimes brandy but more often gin. 12 
So common was the inclusion of gin that, in Jane’s time. Daffy's was used as a 
slang term for gin. 11 Altogether. Daffy’s Elixir sounds a most suitable concoction 
for the newly born, or soon to be born! 

Toothache 

Toothache was a common discomfort for which lotions and potions were readily 
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taken - Daffy’s Elixir mentioned 
above being one such potion. 
Martha Lloyd’s Household Book 
has a recipe for another, entitled 
‘For the Toothache’ (which she 
obviously acquired from a Mrs 
S. Terry). 14 Its ingredients were: 
‘opium in the gross purified’ plus 
‘an equal quantity of camphor’. 
The mixture was then ‘moistened 
with spirits of wine’ and made into 
a pill, ‘the size proper for the tooth 
to receive it’. Not content with 
taking this once, the recipe states 
that if ‘the first does not give ease in the course of half an hour, apply a second in 
its room.' A second dose of opium, camphor and wine would surely be sufficient 
to dull the worst toothache! One of John Wesley’s cures for toothache was to ‘lay 
roast parings of turnips, as hot as may be, behind the ear’. 15 Presumably the pain 
from the burned ear distracted the mind from any pain in the tooth! 

Visits to the dentist were not outings to be anticipated with enthusiasm. In a 
letter Jane graphically describes one traumatic occasion when she accompanied 
three of her nieces (daughters of her brother Edward) to a London dentist. 16 Her 
13 year-old niece got her teeth filed while the eldest got a gold filling. 

Gold was also the remedy proposed for the teeth of Mary Elizabeth Lucy in 
1815 after she fell off a high swing, badly damaging her nose and mouth. 17 Her 
teeth, although not broken, were loosened and she had to be fed with a quill as she 
could not open her mouth properly. She tells: 

When I was well enough. Mamma took me to a dentist in Liverpool who 
had a reputation for being very clever, but I did not think him clever at all for 
he proposed taking all my teeth out, setting them in gold, and then putting them 
back into my mouth. He said my lower jaw was broken and consequently my 
teeth must in time drop out, they could never be firm again. But I declared he 
should not touch them and begged and prayed so hard that Mamma yielded to 
my entreaties; and how fortunate for me! For here I am, 80 years of age, with 
all my teeth still sound, though I suffered for many a long day. 

The Wensleydale Advertiser in 1844 listed only 2 cures for toothache - ‘either 
pulling out or driving further in’. 18 Sadly, it did not enlighten us on how the 
‘driving in’ was achieved. Perhaps none of the patients lived to tell the tale. Mrs 
Austen is likely to have had some of her teeth pulled as we are told that by the age 
of 40 she had lost most of her front teeth - probably as a result of a lack of fresh 
products in her winter diet. 19 She obviously did not avail herself of the ‘Waterloo 
Teeth’ - dentures made from teeth ‘harvested’ from 50,000 corpses after the battle 
of Waterloo! 20 
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Taking the Waters 


One of the most common 
treatments for a wide range 
of ailments was ‘taking the 
waters’. Jane as well as some 
of her relations and characters 
visited spa towns in search 
of a cure. Spa therapy 
involved both drinking and 
bathing in the mineral water. 
The most fashionable spa 
town was Bath, which had 
several springs of different 
temperatures and mineral 
strength. Good money was 
to be made by the numerous 
doctors - reputable and ‘quack’ - who prescribed a regime for their patients. For 
his gout, the Revd John Penrose was prescribed a quarter of a pint of water from 
the Cross Bath between 7am and 8am in the morning and another quarter pint 
from the King’s Bath at noon. 21 He was sceptical of the need to specify timing 
and place so exactly. To be on the safe side, however, he decided to adhere to the 
regime. 

Johanna Schopenhauer, who visited Bath in the early 1800s, writes that 
patients were expected to drink less potent waters early in the morning (and the 
Cross Bath produced the weakest mineral spring in Bath) and progress to stronger 
waters around mid-day. 22 

During the 19th century the popularity of spa therapy declined. The new craze 
was for sea bathing and exposure to sea breezes. The beau monde moved from 
the spa resorts of Bath, Buxton and Cheltenham to fashionable seaside resorts 
springing up all round the coast including Brighton. Weymouth, Lyme Regis and, 
of course, the fictitious resort of Sanditon. which was the setting for Jane’s last 
unfinished novel. 

The process of ‘taking a dip’ was highly organised. None of today’s wading 
gently into the water! A horse-drawn closed carriage took you into the sea. You 
alighted and were then vigorously dipped in and out of the water by bathing 
assistants - often local fisherfolk who had found a new and profitable career. 23 
The aim was not to have pleasure but to ‘deliver a salutary bracing shock which 
would strengthen the ‘fibres”. 24 It is to be hoped that you were not suffering from 
a dodgy ticker! 

Bleeding 

An alternative to purgatives in treating fevers and pains was the well known 
treatment of bleeding either by cupping or applying leeches. Jane makes several 
references to bleeding in her letters including the treatment for headaches 
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experienced by her mother in September 1813 and Henry’s serious ‘bilious attack 
with fever’ in October 1815. 25 Lack of precision about the amount of blood it was 
advisable to remove did not always aid recuperation .The trigger for stopping was 
often when the patient fainted (known today as going into shock). 

There were 2 kinds of cupping 
- dry or wet. The process was 
similar. A small bulb-shaped glass 
(or similar object) was heated and 
placed on the skin. The partial 
vacuum created as the glass cooled 
was believed to draw not only the 
skin under the cup into the glass but 
also the inflammation or ‘offending 
humour’. 26 With wet cupping, 
the skin was cut or scarified prior 
to placing the cup to ensure that 
blood as well as skin was sucked into the cup - thus, it was thought, enhancing the 
likelihood of removing the irritation. In early days a common method of heating 
the glass was to drop in a small piece of lighted taper or cotton just prior to its 
being placed on the patient. This certainly created the required vacuum which 
extinguished the flame but, in the hands of an unskilled practitioner, also tended 
to burn the patient! Not surprisingly, the popularity of cupping decreased in the 
19th century with the increase in medical knowledge. The practice of dry cupping, 
however, continues today, as was seen in 2004 when Gwyneth Paltrow appeared 
at a New York film premiere in a low-cut dress exhibiting several circular weals 
on her back from such treatment. 27 


The application of the common 
medicinal leech was regularly used in 
the 18th and 19th centuries to bleed a 
patient - particularly when a sensitive 
area was involved such as eyes, ears, 
mouth and sexual organs. Not only is 
the leech an effective blood sucker 
(particularly European leeches which 
consumed larger amounts of blood 
than North American leeches) but 
its saliva contains anti-coagulant and anaesthetic properties. 28 Demand in the 
early 19th century was so great (for example, French doctors imported 1414 
million leeches in 1833) that the leech even became an endangered species in 
Europe! 29 As can be seen from Jane’s letter of 16 September 1813, this was clearly 
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a treatment experienced from time to time by the 
Austen family. 30 

Leeches suck blood until they are sated - 
normally for between 20 and 40 minutes. In early 
days, sucking time was often increased by cutting 
off the tail of the leech thus preventing the blood 
sack from becoming full. 31 Blood sucked in at one 
end dripped out the other! 32 

If the leech was applied in a body passage two 
techniques were known to be used - plugging the 
exit with some cotton to prevent the leech escaping 
before its work was done 33 and tying a string round 
it to prevent it exploring further! 34 

Leeches are still regularly used today in some 
microsurgery. They are invaluable in transplant 
operations where achieving blood flow in newly 
attached veins is proving difficult. 

Leeches had also some non-medical uses. The 
Georgians demanded virginity in a newly-wedded 
bride. Where this was a problem, according to 
one source, the judicious placing of a leech on the 
wedding night could replicate the expected result, 
thus satisfying the bridegroom. 35 The report did not 
say how or when the leech was to be removed. One 
can only hope that too much trial and error was not 
required before the removal could be attempted! 


Surgery 

There were some conditions where surgery was the only option. Surgical 
knowledge and training were very limited and mortality rates during and after 
operations high. Not surprisingly, therefore, surgeons (who initially doubled as 
barbers) ranked lower than doctors (although above apothecaries such as Mr 
Perry). 36 Without anaesthetics, speed was of the essence to minimise pain and 
trauma for patients. This focus on speed, however, brought its own hazards. In one 
operation Robert Liston, Professor of Clinical Surgery in at University College 
London in the early years of the 19th century 

. . . cut off the fingers of his young assistant and slashed the coat-tails of 
a distinguished surgeon who was observing. The patient died afterwards on 
the ward - a common occurrence in the days before Joseph Lister introduced 
antiseptics. The assistant died of gangrene and the surgical spectator died of 
fright at the sight of the flashing blade. This is said to be the only operation in 
history to claim 300 per cent mortality. 37 
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Cosmetics 


But you didn’t have to be ill in Austen times 
to use lotions and potions. Some were used 
for cosmetic purposes. For most of the 18th 
century pure white skin was very fashionable, 
as were black eyebrows. The desired skin 
pallor could be achieved by applying white 
paint - made from white lead mixed with 
vinegar. 38 Eventually, when it was realised that 
white paint ‘caused swollen eyes, changed the 
texture of the skin, created eruptions, loosened 
the teeth, produced rheums, heated the mouth 
and throat, corrupted the saliva, corroded the 
lungs and took on the smell of liver and garlic’, 
not to mention sometimes proving fatal, the 
practice was discontinued! 39 In some cases 
the fashionable black eyebrows were achieved 
by gluing on false strips of mouse skin! 40 For 
the improvement of the skin. Sir Walter Elliot 
recommended ‘the constant use of Gowland, during the spring months. Mrs Clay 
has been using it at my recommendation, and you see what it has done for her. 
You see how it has carried away her freckles.’ 41 Since one of the main ingredients 
of Gowland’s lotion was mercuric chloride it tended also to carry away the skin! 42 
Another treatment for freckles and black spots was the application of ‘bullock’s 
gall’, which seemed to be equally effective in the cleaning of dirty marble. 43 

Hair 

Hair dyes were also a feature of the time. To produce the fashionable black hair 
a compound including nitrate of silver or lunar caustic was sometimes used. 
Subsequent contact with sunlight or organic matter, such as skin, certainly caused 
the hair to darken. Unfortunately the operation also had a destructive effect 
on the hair, as must have been evident to any one who had seen the effect of 
caustic on warts on the skin. Lady’s maids were advised to ‘take care not to burn 
yourself with it as it will eat through your skin like a piece of red-hot iron’ ! 44 The 
alternative powdered, elaborate and towering hairstyles which were sometimes 
left undisturbed for weeks and which were fashionable at the end of the 18th 
century brought their own hazards. The following advertisement, inserted by a 
Bond Street silversmith, appeared in the Salisbury and Winchester Journal in 
1777: 

The many melancholy accidents that have lately happened in consequence 
of mice getting into ladies’ hair in the night time, induced the Society of Arts 
at their last meeting to offer a premium to the person who should invent 
the neatest and most useful bedside mouse-trap. A silver mouse-trap is now 
invented by Mr Moses Martingo, silver smith, in New Bond Street, price 3 


GOWLAMT* LOTION IMPROVED, 

By Macdonald (from Dickinson's,) prepared only by 
MACDONALD, HUMBERT, St CO. 

At their Royal Arcanum Wirrhcwnr, 53, Lon gar re, 
at teotciD i-Ricia, viz. 

Quarti, Pint*, and Half Pint*, 6a. 3t <>d. an<l 
9» 3d. duty included. 

To Oorlind’i Lotion now my mate hat wing. 

Its teal intrinsic worth I mean to sing: 

Long ha* it stood the foremost io the race 
Of co-metirs, to beautify tire face: 

Eruptive humours fly before its power, 

Pimple* auJ freckles die within an hour. 

Dread foe lo beauty, thy disgusting harms 
No more shall prey upon the ladies* charms; 

No more thall acrophula with horror creep. 

And ttcul the beauty from the blooming cheek. 
While Britons patronize each good invention. 

This grand n iterative mutt claim attention : 

The beat prepared, at rhenne art can prove. 

Once try'd, will every prejudice n move. 

Who wants to see its true and gcunjnc maker. 

Mutt call at No. &j. Longzrre 
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lic, that they can only be responsible for the good 
cA<ct* and efficacy of the improi td Lotion : you arc 
requested to ask for that oaly, or the Emollient 
Preventive. To be bad at tbc Warehouse, aud of 
•very Vernier io the united kmgdom. 

Advertisement for Gowland’s Lot ton 
Ackcnnamt s Repository. November 1809 
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Guineas. He also sells night-caps, made of silver wire, as flexible as gauze, 
and yet so strong that no mouse, or even rat, can gnaw through them The 
present demand for these articles is incredible. The caps are sold at 3 Guineas 
each, but the ton have them of gilt wire from 6 Guineas to 10. 45 

Bug Traps 

Bed bugs were a definite hazard for everyone. Recommendations were given to 
examine all trunks and boxes brought by visitors or servants and to wash or cook 
the content of mattresses three or four times a year. Other remedies included 
‘setting wicker bug traps under the bed, anointing the bed with infusions of 
various herbs or with mercury mixed with egg white, or fumigation with sulphur 
or arsenic’ 46 If, of course, you were Sir Walter Elliot or Lady Catherine you might 
well have hired Mr Tiffin, who advertised himself in 1814 as ‘bug-destroyer to 
Her Majesty’ and further claimed that he had ‘noblemen’s names, the first in 
England, on my books’ ! 47 
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Jane Austen in the 1890s 


Deirdre Le Faye 

When James-Edward Austen-Leigh wrote the Memoir of his aunt in 1870, 
he dealt rather cautiously with the subject of her letters as opposed to her novels. 
His elder sister Anna Lefroy had told him that Jane’s letters were amusing and 
should be published, but his younger sister Caroline Austen disagreed, thinking 
they dealt too much with family matters to be interesting to the general public. In 
the end, JEAL wrote: 

A wish has sometimes been expressed that some of Jane Austen’s letters 
should be published. Some entire letters, and many extracts, will be given 
in this memoir; but the reader must be warned not to expect too much from 
them. ... The style is always clear, and generally animated, while a vein of 
humour continually gleams through the whole; but the materials may be 
thought inferior to the execution, for they treat only of the details of domestic 
life. ... They may be said to resemble the nest which some little bird builds of 
the materials nearest at hand, of the twigs and mosses supplied by the tree in 
which it is placed; curiously constructed out of the simplest matters. 1 

This simile of a little bird building its nest was unfortunately seized upon by 
the more sentimentally minded late Victorian critics, resulting in such effusions as 
the novelist Anne Thackeray’s essay in A Book of Sibyls (1883): 

She built her nest, did this good woman, happily weaving it out of shreds, 
and ends, and scraps of daily duty, patiently put together; and it was from 
this nest that she sang the song, bright and brilliant, with quaint thrills and 
unexpected cadences, that reaches us even here through fifty years. ... Don’t 
let us despise our nests — life is as much made of minutes as of years; let us 
complete the daily duties; let us patiently gather the twigs and the little scraps 
of moss, of dried grass together; and see the result! — a whole, completed and 
coherent, beautiful even without the song. 2 

Another writer in this strain, though not so well known as Anne Thackeray, was 
Mr Alfred Henry John Cochrane (1865-1948), the son of the rector of Dalesbury 
in Derbyshire. Mr Cochrane was an archetypal gentleman of the period - public 
school and Oxford education, living in London, but enjoying cricket, shooting, 
fishing and golf. He wrote polite little verses for publication in newspapers and 
magazines, musing on these country sports but also on antiquarian topics such as 
old portraits, old clocks, and old furniture. He owned a first edition of Northanger 
Abbey and Persuasion , 3 and obviously had read not only these but Jane’s other 
novels as well. In January 1893 he wrote the following verses: 
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To Miss Jane Austen 
(gratefully) 

We homely souls, whose courage fails 
At perils hid in modern tales, 

Dread airings of religious dreams. 

Social reforms and moral schemes. 

Turn to those simple idylls sung 
When our old century was young. 

And watch the Pump-room beauties greet 
Their courtly swains in Millsom [sic] Street. 

They live for us - this old-world throng - 
Their joys, their loves to us belong. 

Their sorrows, where the pages show 
Traces of tears shed long ago. 

Ours is the loss, we freely own. 

Who leave more stalwart fare alone. 

And in our unlearned hearts rejoice 
To hear this quaint, old-fashioned voice: 

As country folk whose ears are sore. 

Dinned with the pavement’s clash and roar. 

Through April hedgerows hear again 
The blackbird’s whistle in the lane. 4 

It is somewhat surprising to think of John Thorpe being described as a ‘courtly 
swain’. but it is a common idea of poets that the past was a Golden Age compared 
to the present. 
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Two Neglected Questions 

Michael Tatham 


There are two questions which seem to remain largely unanswered and one of 
them has, perhaps, seldom been asked: how far should we think of Jane Austen’s 
more mature lovers as men with sexual experience, and what - Hobbesian 
self-interest apart - provides her more admirable characters with their ethical 
framework? This second question is the more surprising since the whole business 
of what it is for men and women to act correctly is a constant preoccupation of 
all the novels. 1 Of course there is a sense in which Jane Austen can be called a 
Christian writer, but it seems to me to be a weak sense and quite insufficient to 
account for the moral discrimination I am talking about. 2 At the same time, and no 
matter what Jane Austen’s private opinions may have been, she evidently wrote 
her books within the limits imposed by two conventions: the first that virtually 
all members of respectable society will be Anglican Christians - albeit of an 
undemonstrative kind - and second that all properly brought up young women 
will come to their marriages as virgins. But since virginity must be difficult to 
establish as a matter of fact the necessary ‘proof’ of a young woman’s virtue will 
rest very heavily on her reputation. 3 Consequently, girls could not afford to take 
risks - they must be seen to be modest; they must be seen to be innocent. Sense 
and Sensibility and Mansfield Park both offer examples of what could happen to 
a girl if these rules of conduct were not observed. 4 

Part of the problem of asking questions about male experience is that Jane 
Austen happened to be a woman. There is almost no direct reference to male 
sexuality. In a curious way Jane Austen’s respectable men appear to exist in a 
limbo of purity. There are no private male conversations. We can only guess 
at what Darcy may have said to Bingley about the more attractive Bennet girls 
after the Ball at Netherfield, and we can only speculate at the various sexual 
encounters that Wickham and his fellow militia officers would very probably 
have enjoyed in Meryton. There is an unavoidable and discretionary silence. We 
can. no doubt, more or less guess what the private activities of a Tom Bertram or a 
Captain Tilney might entail, but we are spared the details. Perhaps because of this 
silence there seems to have grown up some assumption that all the more mature 
and attractive men in Jane Austen’s books are as innocent of sexual experience 
as the girls they are courting. 5 In a recent article on Persuasion (Report for 2004) 
Maggie Lane asks: ‘Does Captain Wentworth drink, or womanise or gamble? We 
hope none of these things....’ In so far as the younger lovers are concerned - such 
men as Henry Tilney, Edmund Bertram and Edward Ferrars - there is less reason 
for surprise: it is not stretching probability too far to suppose they may still be 
- at least in some part - sexually inexperienced. All three have either taken. or are 
about to take. Holy Orders. At the same time even here there has to be room for 
doubt - Henry Tilney does not seem like a clergyman and none of the three has 
been indifferent to female charms - Ferrars and Bertram almost unwisely so. 6 
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What also makes masculine behaviour a difficult issue is the fact that in the 
18th Century and Regency period men seldom expected marriage to provide 
them with either sexual satisfaction or intellectual companionship. As the Duke 
of Grafton said during his divorce proceedings, marriage was something quite 
different! It was a matter of alliances; a matter of property and a matter of heirs , 7 
Thus from a comparatively early age - the later school days perhaps - a young 
man with normal inclinations would have looked for sexual experience with girls 
of a lower class than his own. The higher the status and the greater the income of 
the young man the wider his choice of available young women was likely to be. 8 

Another way of approaching the question is to ask what Jane Austen’s own 
experience of sexual behaviour would have taught her. Indirectly there are several 
pointers which suggest that she would have been perfectly well informed. Not 
only are we told that when Jane was young she was a terrible flirt, 9 but we know 
that when she was older - the responsible aunt and mentor, the published novelist 
- a number of her more attractive characters fail to behave with quite the decorum 
we may have been expecting. 10 Then there are those letters - that is to say those 
letters not actually destroyed. In January 1801 Jane was writing: ‘We plan to 
have a steady Cook & young giddy Housemaid, with a sedate middle-aged Man, 
who is to undertake the double office of Husband to the former and sweetheart 
to the latter. No Children of course to be allowed on either side.’ In much the 
same frivolous spirit she remarks of a young ladies’ boarding establishment that 
some naked Cupids over the mantelpiece may help the girls to complete their 
educations. 11 When one of her correspondents says she has recently met Lord 
Craven we are informed that his manners were ‘very pleasing indeed’ and the 
only unpleasing circumstance about him ‘the little flaw’ of his having a mistress 
now living with him at Ashdown Park. 12 These are not the words of a shocked 
innocence or even of serious disapproval. They are not Fanny Price’s style. But no 
doubt even at that date and even among those brought up in the dull respectability 
of the Hanovarian Court there were girls who knew more than they ought to have 
done. 13 

The Austens, of course, were not wealthy landowners and were not at Court. 
Such claims to gentility as they had came almost exclusively from the maternal 
(Leigh) side of the family. From a strict class perspective there would have been 
very little to distinguish Jane Austen’s attractive aunt Philadelphia Hancock (nee 
Austen) from Lord Craven’s youthful mistress (nee Dubouchette). Indeed it had 
been the young Dubouchette who had probably made the better attempt at a 
respectable stall in life as a teacher in Bayswater and Yorkshire before abandoning 
virtue and her Mayfair home to join Lord Craven. 14 At a similar age Philadelphia 
Austen - lucky perhaps to avoid domestic service - had been apprenticed to a 
milliner in Covent Garden. 15 For a long time before this, as everyone knew. Covent 
Garden had not been a respectable neighbourhood and its numerous millinery 
shops little more than fronts for bawdy houses. (One imagines that Jane Austen 
would have been amused that her aunt served her apprenticeship with a Mrs Cole 
and that it was a Mrs Cole of Covent Garden to whom Fanny Hill turned for 
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help and employment when one of her keepers dismissed her.) 16 Philadelphia 
remained in Covent Garden for seven years. In 1752, having failed to obtain any 
adequate means of support, she took ship to India, where European girls were in 
short supply and much in demand among the men of the East India Company. 
She had been in India for several months when she captured the interest of Tysoe 
Saul Hancock, a surgeon. He was a few years older than Philadelphia and, as 
a humble clergyman’s son, a man with a similar background to her own. 17 The 
marriage was childless. That Philadelphia was useful to her husband - and not 
solely by her subsequent connection with Warren Hastings - can be seen from the 
letter Hancock wrote to ask Philadelphia to call on the wife of General Richard 
Smith to congratulate her on her safe arrival. 18 Any neglect of this courtesy 
might damage his prospects. By 1757 Philadelphia - most probably with her 
husband’s connivance - had become the mistress of Warren Hastings. 19 Hastings 
was already a wealthy man and a patron and friend of Hancock. Even before 
the advent of Philadelphia they had had interests in common. Hastings had been 
educated at Harrow and Hancock at Christ’s Hospital, but Hastings had also been 
tutored by the Christ’s Hospital staff. 20 In 1761 Philadelphia gave birth to a daugh¬ 
ter (Elizabeth Hancock) and Hastings not only stood god-father to the child, but 
from then on continued to provide for her education and support. By the time 
this pretty and lively young woman was in her teens (and acting in the barn at 
Steventon when she visited her Austen connections) she had already gone some 
way in following her mother’s example by marrying for money and position. Her 
husband was the Comte de Feuillide; he was an older man with whom she was not 
in love and unfortunately he was not as wealthy as she had hoped. It is not difficult 
to see some elements of similarity between the career of Lord Craven’s sometime 
mistress, the young Harriette Dubouchette (Wilson) and Elizabeth Hancock. 21 
Both the girls had remote aristocratic connections (Harriet's through her mother’s 
illegitimate birth) and both - lacking families and fortunes - were obliged to play 
the market with their charms. Elizabeth de Feuillide, unlike her mother (Jane 
Austen’s aunt), stayed on the right side of propriety. She had the Hastings money 
behind her; Harriette Wilson - unlike her own unfortunate mother, and without 
private resources - did not. (In treating Philadelphia so generously Warren 
Hastings was behaving very much better than the average upper class male. It 
says little for the practical application of ethical codes that few men having taken 
advantage of a woman’s economic dependency would act responsibly by her. 
At its hypocritical worst the very fact that a girl had surrendered herself to their 
sexual demands would be sufficient excuse for abandoning her). 

From these associations with the wider world of Ashdown and India and 
Covent Garden it seems obvious that sex and how it was catered for in Regency 
England was something Jane Austen would have known about. Simply by 
existing in her family milieu she would have known that men of mature years 
generally wanted women and that if they could not come by attractive partners of 
the right class they would satisfy their sexual needs as chance and circumstance 
permitted. 22 At all events they were not likely to be virgins. Had they, indeed, still 
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been inexperienced much past their late teens it might well have been a cause for 
anxiety. On the face of it Captain Ben wick is almost such a man. He talks too 
much about poetry and even a girl as unworldly as Anne Elliot is uneasy about 
him. Because Anne has so little experience of men it comes as something of a 
shock to her to find that in the end he will settle for Louisa Musgrove. What Jane 
Austen knew, and Anne Elliot did not, is that a man’s physical wants must be 
catered for no matter what his poetic tastes may happen to be. 

Benwick aside. Persuasion offers the straight-forward example of Captain 
Wentworth. He is a capable and energetic officer approaching maturity. There 
is no question that he is attractive to women and some years earlier had been 
bitterly disappointed in his expectation of marrying Anne Elliot. It is somewhat 
improbable that such a virile young man with his naval successes - and hence 
increasing resources at his disposal - should not have wanted the pleasures and 
consolations of female companionship. No doubt he would have tried to avoid 
serious commitments since he had been disappointed in the past, but there must 
always have been lively young naval widows and Philadelphia Hancocks only 
too glad to provide him with relaxation and entertainment. There would have 
been several occasions over the years when, either between different commands, 
or when his ship had come in for attention, he would have found himself ashore 
and without particular occupation. One cannot imagine that the man who had 
loved Anne Elliot so passionately would have sat twiddling his thumbs. 

From the opening chapters of Pride & Prejudice it is apparent that despite 
being a single man in possession of a good fortune the last thing Mr Darcy is 
looking for is a wife. There is a sense that he is disillusioned with the whole 
female sex: they are superficial; they show off their figures; they are predators. 
Any proposal made to a woman is sure to be accepted provided only that it is 
couched in terms of profit and advantage. Sex is essentially commercial. Nor was 
there anything new about this. In 1750 Dr Johnson had described such a man in 
his Rambler essay on ‘The Unhappiness of Women’: 

... the younger brother of a duke, a man without elegance of mien, beauty of 
person, or force of understanding, who while he courted her, could not always 
forbear allusions to her birth and hints how cheaply she would purchase an 
alliance to an illustrious family. 23 


In fact Darcy is a good deal better than this. He is an intelligent, well-educated 
man with a strong sense of responsibility. If we are honest with ourselves we 
may very well agree that in expecting a relatively humble girl without financial 
advantages to accept his offer he is not being at all unreasonable. It is what most 
of us would expect. Elizabeth herself implicitly acknowledges as much when she 
tells her sister - but jokingly - that her love for Mr Darcy dated from the moment 
she had first seen his beautiful grounds at Pemberley. 24 And this comes very close 
to being a joke against herself, since she had in fact told herself that to be the 
mistress of such an estate ‘might be something’. There is far less amusement 
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Mr Darcy, reproduced from ‘The History Wardrobe ’ by permission. 


in Elizabeth’s voice when she asks Colonel Fitzwilliam what the price of an 
earl’s younger son younger son might be, and then answers her own question 
with a figure of fifty thousand pounds. 25 It is true that Bingley’s feelings for Jane 
Bennet are an exception to all this calculation, but then Bingley is a particularly 
naive young man and deplorably dominated by his aristocratic friend. If Darcy 
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had suggested a visit to Covent Garden as a way of easing the situation in 
Hertfordshire one cannot imagine that Bingley - at least prior to his engagement 
to Jane - would have raised any objections. The important question remains what 
Darcy has been up to before he makes his appearance at Netherfield. Judging 
from his attitude to his friend, and his discouraging manner to Caroline Bingley, 
it seems that his experiences with women have left him pretty much on his guard. 
He owns it in his letter that he had seen it as his duty to protect his good-natured 
but naive friend from the Bennets - indeed, so strongly has he become aware of 
Elizabeth’s charms that were it not for the inferiority of the Bennet connections 
he acknowledges that he himself might be in some danger. Even then, and despite 
his caution and disenchantment, he cannot prevent himself from being impressed 
by Elizabeth’s fine eyes and her intelligent, mocking sense of humour. In the 
end and very much against his better judgement he is so charmed by Elizabeth 
that he proposes marriage. The offer is made in much the same spirit as that of 
Dr Johnson’s Rambler article. To Darcy’s annoyed surprise Elizabeth turns him 
down. Among the several reasons for her refusal are his treatment of her sister 
and his insulting complacency: ‘He spoke of apprehension and anxiety, but his 
countenance expressed real security’. 26 In its quite different context this episode 
is still very close to the world of Congreve’s Love for Love and Richardson’s 
Clarissa , a world in which a woman’s right to choose is rarely permitted. Because 
Elizabeth is incensed by Darcy’s presumption that he must be successful, she tells 
him what she thinks. In effect she is saying three things: that he is heartless; that 
she is not for sale; that he is not a gentleman. This last point is a mortal insult. 
And despite the fact that she has rejected his proposal on several grounds the 
sharpness of her rejection suggests something more. And that something more 
- festering below the surface - is very likely to be Darcy’s first half-forgotten 
rudeness at the Netherfield Ball. On that occasion, in response to Sir William 
Lucas’s kindly thought that Darcy might like to dance with Elizabeth Darcy had 
glanced round and said coldly: ‘She is tolerable; but not handsome enough to 
tempt me.' 11 In the eyes of most readers these words are seen as an expression 
of Darcy’s insufferable pride and bad manners towards two social inferiors; but 
in fact they are more than this: they are not the words a man would employ if he 
were totally inexperienced with women. Darcy’s use of the word ‘tempt’ carries 
the implication that a pretty girl is a sex object and consequently a temptation 
to behave badly or at the very least - unwisely. And because Darcy is a man of 
experience he will require something more than merely ‘tolerable’ charms. There 
is a sense here that Darcy is someone who knows about these things - of a man 
glancing round somewhere in Covent Garden or Mayfair but failing to see any 
young woman he particularly fancies. That Darcy does not trouble to lower his 
voice also indicates that the girls he is accustomed to weighing up do not merit 
the normal courtesies of social life. This is Darcy at his worst. Whether it is 
Elizabeth sitting out or the unfortunate girls in a salon, the circumstances are such 
that a gentleman should have behaved with particular kindness and discretion. 28 
Darcy would have known this. By behaving as he does he hurts Elizabeth into the 
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pretence that she is amused by his remark. He will have forgotten what he said; 
she will remember. 

At first sight Emma presents something of an exception. Elton and Churchill 
may have had casual encounters with women, but whether they have or not is 
unimportant. Mr Knightley - who matters - is such a considerate man that it is 
difficult to see him as even the mildest type of womaniser. He is kind to Harriet 
Smith and thinks highly of Jane Fairfax; at the same time there is nothing to 
suggest that he sees either of them as sex objects. That he is not, nevertheless, 
quite without masculine desires may be presumed from his admission that he has 
loved Emma since she was thirteen, and he is clearly jealous of Frank Churchill 
when he fears that Emma is encouraging the man’s flirtation. Had Mr Knightley 
wanted to relieve his feelings then Donwell Abbey stood at a convenient distance 
from London and London would have been able to provide ample distractions of 
a feminine kind. Family circumstances would have provided more than sufficient 
pretexts for such visits. This is only conjecture, but there is something rather odd 
in Emma - something which goes a considerable way to demonstrate that even 
the least masculine of Jane Austen’s characters may not be quite as innocent as 
her readers possibly assume. During the business of the charades and riddles Mr 
Woodhouse joins Emma and Harriet and tells them that in his youth he knew a 
riddle but can now only remember the first verse. He recites: 

Kitty, a fair but frozen maid. 

Kindled a flame I still deplore; 

The hood-wink’d boy I called to aid. 

Though of his near approach afraid. 

So fatal to my suit before. 29 

Mr Woodhouse’s forgotten riddle gives an account of a man contracting 
syphilis from an attractive young prostitute (Kitty) and then being obliged to 
undertake the usual rather painful course of treatment. At a later stage of his ‘cure’ 
he adopts the more pleasurable method of having sex with a series of virgins: 

To Kitty, Fanny now succeeds, 

She kindles slow, but lasting fires: 

With care my appetite she feeds, 

Each day some willing victim bleeds 
To satisfy my strange desires. 30 

That the innocent-seeming Mr Woodhouse should ever - even in his long- 
vanished youth - have been familiar with Garrick’s bawdy riddle is astonishing. 
But what it appears to demonstrate is that the world of masculine sexuality (a 
world necessarily excluded from Jane Austen’s novels) is there lurking in the 
background. In such a voiceless world there may well have been a good deal 
more womanising than polite society would ever have cared to acknowledge. 


Ill 



In any direct sense Jane Austen’s ethical framework does not appear to have 
been the Christian religion, and in the two instances where sexual morality is 
viewed from a religious angle - Lydia’s elopement and Mrs Rushworth's adultery 
- the people whose condemnation is most severe (Mr Collins, Fanny Price, Sir 
Thomas Bertram) are people whose ability to form correct judgements has been 
warped by innate stupidity or jealousy or a sense of failed responsibility. And 
if, as Gilbert Ryle has argued, Jane Austen’s heroines face their moral problems 
without recourse to religion it seems still more unlikely that their male counterparts 
will have religious motivation. 31 When Darcy goes to considerable trouble and 
expense to persuade Wickham that he should marry Lydia Bennet he does so not 
as some Christian benefactor rectifying sin, but - as Elizabeth recognises - in 
the cause of compassion and honour. In fact, of course, the principal motive for 
his intervention is his love for Elizabeth and that, however praiseworthy, is not a 
religious matter. 

In looking for some underlying principle which will explain why Jane 
Austen’s novels are so intensely preoccupied with questions of what is or is not 
correct behaviour it may be useful to ask whether Jane Austen herself provides 
any clues. 32 The question is raised in a conversation between Elizabeth Bennet 
and Wickham in which she asks him how he can account for Mr Darcy’s bad 
conduct. 


‘How strange!’ cried Elizabeth, ‘How abominable! I wonder that 
the very pride of this Mr Darcy has not made him just to you! If from no 
better motive, that he should not have been too proud to be dishonest, - for 
dishonesty I must call it.’ 

‘It is wonderful, ‘replied Wickham, ‘for almost all his actions may be 
traced to pride; and pride has often been his best friend. It has connected him 
nearer with virtue than any other feeling. But we are none of us consistent; 
and in his behaviour to me, there were stronger impulses even than pride’. 

‘Can such abominable pride as his, ever have done him any good?’ 

‘Yes. It has often led him to be liberal and generous, - to give his money 
freely, to display hospitality, to assist his tenants, and to relieve the poor. 
Family pride, and filial pride, for he is very proud of what his father was, 
have done this. Not to appear to disgrace his family, to degenerate from 
the popular qualities, or lose the influence of the Pemberley House, is a 
powerful motive. He has also brotherly pride, which with some brotherly 
affection, makes him a very kind and careful guardian of his sister...’ 33 

That it should be pride that has connected Darcy nearer to virtue than any 
other quality is a significant comment and. in many ways, an endorsement of 
Arnold Kettle’s quasi-Marxist claim that the standards we are expected to admire 
in Jane Austen’s novels are inseparably linked with a particular form of social 
organization - that is to say with the class structures which had taken shape 
during the 18th and 19th centuries. 34 At a minimum level these are evidently the 
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standards, ‘the scanty rules of good breeding’, that inform the understanding of 
someone as vulgar and insensitive as Mrs Elton. As late as the mid-nineteeth 
century it was possible for a reforming headmaster such as Dr Arnold to say that 
what he was aiming at was 1st religious and moral principle, 2nd gentlemanly 
conduct, 3rdly intellectual ability. 35 Gentlemanly conduct is evidently a distinct 
educational aim and rated next to religion and morality as a vital ingredient in a 
boy’s development; it is more important than intellect. Although there is nothing 
new about this (as early as 1630 Richard Braithwaite’s English Gentleman and 
Gentlewoman discusses the connection between class and good manners and true 
gentility and argues that compassion towards misery is ‘the badge of gentry’), 
the likelihood that there may be some connection between the class system and 
moral standards will hardly be welcome in an age when egalitarian pretensions 
are taken for granted. The link between class and morality was in fact already 
familiar in the world of Plato’s Republic and is implicit in the surprise that 
greets the unselfish behaviour of the slave girl in Menander’s The Arbitration. 
At about the same date that Menander wrote his play Epicurus was claiming that 
the well-born man would occupy himself with wisdom and friendship and that 
it was impossible for such a man to live the good life without living nobly and 
justly. 36 There is a similar line of thought in Lionel Trilling’s view that the new 
professional classes of the nineteenth century inherited many of the ideals of the 
gentleman. 37 A rather more romantic version of the same thought is to be seen 
in Clive Bell’s comment that ‘the fire that glowed on the heights radiated to the 
upper middle class’. 38 More recently a survey of children’s development found 
that a child’s moral awareness was closely linked with its social background and 
the parental occupation. The better the class of the home, the greater the child’s 
sense of what was or was not acceptable behaviour. 

This is to look on the bright side. Even if it is agreed that the values which 
inform Jane Austen’s novels are those of the upper classes, it does not follow that 
they would have been widely put into practice. Quite a number of her characters 
have superior social positions but in terms of moral sensitivity have nothing at 
all to recommend them - they are mercenary, conceited, empty-headed snobs. 
This is the same period of which James Lees-Milne in his diary for 3 January 
1996 says that he has been reading Claire Tomalin’s biography of the actress Mrs 
Jordan, and has been thoroughly disgusted by the treatment she received from her 
Royal lover: ‘Really the Royal Dukes were ghastly, selfish, stupid, uncultivated 
and gross ... I have come to the conclusion that the aristocracy have always been 
shits...’ 39 One can scarcely disagree with Lees-Milne’s verdict, but it is worth 
noticing that he goes on to assert that decent and educated members of the upper 
class achieved ‘a standard of well-being and good doing which has never been 
transcended’. It is, perhaps, not too difficult to see some evidence of both the 
good and bad characteristics in the single figure of Mr Darcy. 

One other aspect of Jane Austen’s experience of class values and attitudes has 
already been touched upon in talking of the Hancocks. J ane Austen and her family 
did not occupy an assured position in society. As the daughter of a clergyman 
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who had had to make his way in the world, she was very much on the lower 
fringes of polite society. In her immediate background there was neither money 
nor landed property. In terms of Emma she was certainly superior to Harriet 
Smith, but considerably closer to Miss Bates and her old mother than she was to 
Emma Woodhouse. Many years later her niece - by this time Lady Knatchbull 
- was to write that her aunts had not moved in the best circles and lacked 
proper refinement. 40 It seems likely that in associating with her more prosperous 
connections lane Austen would always have been aware of ‘distinctions of rank’ 
and the need to appear suitably grateful: the Rosings experience. 41 

The possibility that lane Austen’s acute moral awareness came from nothing 
more spiritual than upper class values may be strengthened by the fact that this was 
not the first time something similar had occurred. Dr Dawson in his introduction to 
a study of Confucius says that of the various terms used by Confucius to describe 
a good man by far the most frequent is chun-tzu or gentleman. 42 

The chun-tzu was a gentleman primarily in the class sense... . The Master 
introduced the idea that social rank was irrelevant. A man could be a gentleman 
without benefit of high rank ... as in our own use of ‘gentleman’, chun-tzu 
implied either superior social status or superior moral accomplishments or 
both. 

The similarity is again evident in Arthur Waley’s introduction to his translation 
of the Analects. What mattered was that a gentleman was loyal in his relationships, 
diligent in public business, and courteous in private. 43 It was also important that 
a gentleman should pass on the literary culture which he himself had inherited. 
The fact that so little reliance could be placed on a man’s innate wisdom made 
this duty all the more imperative 44 Darcy is saying much the same when he tells 
Miss Bingley in response to her comment that he is always buying books, that he 
cannot comprehend the neglect of a family library. The fortunate circumstance 
that both Darcy and Elizabeth Bennet enjoy reading is not only a bond of shared 
interest, but helps to establish that Elizabeth is superior to her family background. 
Like lane Fairfax she is a girl who deserves elevation - deserves Pemberley. 

Given the high incidence of class mobility in English society in general and in 
lane Austen’s novels more particularly, it is perhaps rather surprising to see that 
neither in China nor England was worldly success regarded as an essential part 
of a gentleman’s experience. Indeed, it might actually be inimical to it. That this 
playing-down of success is still an aspect of modern life was touched upon by the 
columnist Janet Daley in a Times article. She wrote of the ‘traditional British race 
towards gentrification’ in which the successful entrepreneur ‘wants nothing more 
than to dive into a pair of green wellies and pretend (in that inimitable phrase of 
Alan Clark’s) that he has not bought his own furniture.’ 45 

What counted for a gentleman was not so much success and recognition as 
being able to show sympathy and compassion to those in need. Again there were 
Confucian precedents. It was a quality summed up in the words noblesse oblige. 
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There is a trivial episode in Northanger Abbey which illustrates the thing rather 
well. Catherine Morland, who has hurried anxiously to the Tilneys to explain 
her own apparently discourteous behaviour, makes a point of exonerating the 
hapless servant who has been rebuked by General Tilney for not announcing her 
arrival. This is the first clear indication that despite her lack of money and social 
consequence, Catherine has every right to marry a gentleman. If this incident 
is projected into the future we see that it forms a damning contrast to General 
Tilney’s failure to behave either kindly or responsibly when he sends Catherine 
packing from the Abbey. The frequent counterpoint between behaviour as it too 
often is and behaviour as it ought to be is one of Jane Austen's most consistent 
devices as a moralist. At the Netherfield Ball we see that Darcy the aristocrat 
has far less sense of correct behaviour than the parvenu Sir William Lucas. Lady 
Catherine de Bourgh and her daughter have neither manners nor sense between 
them and contrast very unfavourably with their Hertfordshire guests. In the light 
of the numerous criticisms levelled at Mary Crawford - her lax upbringing; her 
cynical London attitudes; her mockery in the Sotherton chapel and above all her 
failure to condemn her brother in the strongest terms - it is ironic that it is Mary 
who in attempting to shield Fanny from Mrs Norris’s malice behaves far more 
kindly than anyone else at Mansfield Park. Of all Jane Austen’s young women 
it is, however, Anne Elliot who best exemplifies the class ideal. The critical 
incident occurs on the evening she declines to accompany her father and sister to 
Laura Place. To Sir Walter’s astonishment and annoyance Anne insists that she 
has a prior obligation to visit an old school friend who is unwell and living in 
much reduced circumstances at Westgate Buildings. Anne explains her choice by 
pointing out that she is much more proud than her father - in essence the same 
Darcy appraisal we have seen before. 

Anne’s commitment to her duty is mirrored in Sense and Sensibility by Colonel 
Brandon. The Colonel is worried that Edward Ferrars may be embarrassed by 
his generous offer of the Delaford living. This in itself is remarkable. He also 
attempts to help the woman who had once rejected his offer of marriage, and when 
she dies he does what he can to protect her daughter. Jane Austen underscores 
Colonel Brandon’s merits by telling us that he had only come across his former 
sweetheart because he was visiting an old family servant who had fallen on hard 
times. Too good to be true, we may think, but the fact that very few gentlemen of 
the period - or. indeed, any period - would behave half as well, does not detract 
from the ideal of what a gentleman’s behaviour ought to be. In Emma it is Mr 
Knightley who sets the standard of true gentility. The last of his best apples will 
go to Miss Bates and her mother; his carriage will bring Jane Fairfax and her aunt 
to the Coles’ party and he will dance with Harriet Smith when the Eltons snub 
her. 46 At the same time, despite his affection for Emma, attracted as much by her 
good nature and intelligence as by her teasing charm and good looks, he is always 
capable of admonishing her. In rebuking Emma’s shortcomings he is paying an 
unconscious tribute to the Confucian precept ‘Can love be other than exacting or 
loyalty refrain from admonition?’ The reader is never left in the slightest doubt 
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that the contrast between Mr Knightley’s kindly severity and the undemanding 
affability of Mr Weston or his son is a matter of moral importance. It is not too 
difficult to imagine that without Mr Knightley’s strictures Emma might well have 
deteriorated into some more attractive version of a Lady Catherine de Bourgh. No 
doubt it would have taken time, but Emma and Harriet’s visit to the sick cottager 
is not far removed from Lady Catherine’s act of mercy. Both good deeds are very 
much from the same stable - minimum duties - having nothing in common with 
Anne Elliot’s devoir at Westgate Buildings. 

Whenever Jane Austen’s characters behave less well than they should it is 
usually both a class failure and a personal shortcoming. Frequently, they are lacking 
a proper sense of pride, and because the question of what constitutes a correct sort 
of pride is so important, Jane Austen goes to some trouble to make the distinction. 
Proper pride is a disinclination to stoop to deceit; a disinclination to calculate 
petty advantage, and, above all else, a determination not to neglect one’s duty to 
people less fortunate than oneself. Correct pride is at the opposite end of the moral 
scale from the type of conceit that so often accompanies new wealth. One of Jane 
Austen’s most frequently employed indicators is her use of the noun rank. There is 
a particularly nice irony in Elizabeth Elliot’s praise of Mrs Clay as someone who 
‘reprobates all inequality of condition and rank more strongly than most people’. 41 
A similar damning usage occurs in Mansfield Park when Sir Thomas Bertram 
considers how he and his family should respond to the arrival of his penniless niece 
- ‘How to preserve in the minds of my daughters the consciousness of what they 
are... . Their rank, fortune, rights and expectations will always be different’ 48 This 
is precisely the same shabby world as that in which Mr Collins advises Elizabeth 
Bennet not to dress too elegantly for dinner as Lady Catherine likes ‘to preserve 
distinctions of rank’ 49 Here, happily, the last word belongs to Elizabeth, who finds 
when she appraises her hostess during dinner that the great lady has nothing to 
offer except ‘the mere stateliness of money and rank’. 50 

Money - the barouche-landau factor so beloved of Mrs Elton - is the thing 
which, above all, serves to distinguish moral probity or its absence. Rather 
surprisingly there is a Chinese dimension. When the mandarins (reared on 
Confucianism) condemned the Western barbarians who arrived on their coasts 
in the 19th century, they did so not only because the European incursions were a 
threat to Chinese sovereignty, but because the barbarians came talking of nothing 
but profit and loss; 51 in Chinese eyes they were not gentlemen. 52 In a book as much 
dominated by money as Sense and Sensibility it is appropriate that John Dashwood 
should see Marianne’s illness as important, not because of any distress or danger 
it may have caused her, but because it may very well lower her commercial value 
in the marriage market. 53 This is the norm - the financial reality which underpins 
the class structure and the class values. Money is the sine qua non which must 
not be mentioned in polite circles. (It is one of Jane Austen’s great merits that she 
seldom allows us to forget just where her characters stand with their accounts, 
but as Lady Knatchbull was to say, Jane Austen and her sister were not as refined 
as they might have been. 54 ) As with Wickham’s account of why Darcy is the 
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man he is; it is often left to minor characters to reveal the true state of affairs. In 
Persuasion it is Mrs Smith who tells Anne Elliot that sickness does not usually 
improve a person’s character and that a man or a woman marrying for money is 
too common a circumstance to deserve remark. Conversely, it is the ability to love 
someone without hope of financial benefit which is a characteristic of all Jane 
Austen’s more attractive lovers. Elinor Dashwood and Edward Ferrars do in fact 
hesitate to marry for financial reasons, but perhaps neither of them is particularly 
attractive and even Edward risks financial disaster when he thinks he must keep 
his engagement to Lucy Steele. And here what is important is the difficult question 
of the pledged word. Just as Edward Ferrars thinks he must honour his word to 
Lucy, so Captain Wentworth thinks he may have compromised Louisa Musgrove 
and so be obliged to marry her. John Thorpe in Northanger Abbey can never be 
mistaken for a gentleman because he will say whatever happens to suit him at 
the moment. Much of the charm of the book derives from Catherine Morland’s 
gradual understanding that people do not, as a matter of course, mean what they 
say. 

The question of honour and what is to be expected in a gentleman’s behaviour 
is used by Jane Austen to indicate the state of play in Elizabeth Bennet’s fraught 
relationship with Mr Darcy. One of the lowest points occurs when she rejects 
his proposal of marriage and tells him that he is not a gentleman. By employing 
this particular insult she at one and the same time destroys his most cherished 
self image and undercuts his objections to her own family. Elizabeth is under 
no illusions about their vulgar behaviour, but Darcy in drawing attention to her 
embarrassment is behaving ungenerously; he is not behaving as either a lover or 
a gentleman but as a man of petty calculation and a balancer of pros and cons. 
In the end it is because he is prepared to negotiate with Wickham - to lower 
himself to the point where Wickham may marry his future sister-in-law - that 
Elizabeth can love him and respect him. The man she is glad to marry is not only 
a landowner and an aristocrat, he is also a gentleman; there is an equality between 
them. From a slightly different angle what we find in the various lovers’ unions 
are good examples of what Jane Austen and Confucius would both have seen 
as ‘equal society’. A gentleman, Confucius had warned, should have no friends 
inferior to himself, and this is essentially Mr Knightley’s advice when he warns 
Mrs Weston that Emma is making a serious mistake in making an intimate friend 
of Harriet Smith. Because Harriet is not a particularly intelligent girl and has not 
been very well educated there is clearly a danger that she will give Emma an 
all-too-easy sense of superiority; Emma will get no benefit from the connection. 
Much later in the novel when Mr Knightley is talking to Emma of the Churchill- 
Fairfax engagement there comes a moment when he says the couple enjoy an 
equality of situation. There is a brief pause and he then adds ‘as far as regards 
society’. What does Mr Knightley mean? Is there some doubt about the matter? 
If by birth and education Jane Fairfax and Frank Churchill are more or less equal 
it is possible that the hesitation is making us aware that beyond social equality 
there may well be differences of character and intellect. There is no doubt that Mr 
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Knightley believes that Frank Churchill is a good deal luckier than he deserves 
to be. More generally it is otherwise and Jane Austen ensures that when there is 
some discrepancy of class or money the vital requirement of equal society has 
still been met. The lovers will be at ease with one another (well almost: Marianne 
and Colonel Brandon are possible exceptions, and no doubt Emma Woodhouse 
and Catherine Morland may require further guidance with their reading lists). 

One reservation common to Jane Austen and Confucius, is that it might be 
possible that an equal relationship would be friendly but not familiar. Since there 
are few equal friendships in Jane Austen’s novels, lovers apart, this means that 
in practice we see a good deal more of the familiarity. Mrs Elton and Isabella 
Thorpe are prime examples and because the standards of correct behaviour are 
class standards it is fitting that neither Isabella nor Mrs Elton comes from a good 
family. At the same time, Jane Austen is sufficiently aware of reality to avoid any 
automatic association between class position and good behaviour. The Martin 
family behave with exceptional sense and good manners and most of the Price 
children at Portsmouth are very superior to their family circumstances. On the 
other side of the equation their Bertram cousins leave much to be desired. 

One quality which Jane Austen particularly admired and attributed to both 
personal disposition and a proper class attitude was that of openness. By this 
she seems to have meant not only an absence of calculation and reserve, but a 
brave willingness to take emotional risks. Marianne Dashwood is self-indulgent 
in the way she allows her emotions to dictate the way she behaves, but even 
this failure is not as reprehensible as the constant, measured discretion of Anne 
Elliot’s cousin in Persuasion. Thanks to his lack of openness Anne distrusts the 
man long before his real character is revealed. Conversely, it is part of Mary 
Crawford’s charm that she is a far more open character than Fanny Price. Susan 
Price is another surprisingly open girl, constantly astonishing Fanny by saying 
what she thinks. One hopes that she will take a good deal of this quality with 
her to Northamptonshire. Despite the fact that in the unusual circumstances of 
Frank Churchill’s secret engagement to Jane Fairfax there must be some element 
of deception and that some of Emma’s distress at hearing about it is due to her 
recollection of various indiscretions on her own part, it remains true that Frank’s 
apparent enjoyment of the situation - his making play of the several wrong 
guesses and misunderstandings - point to the rightness of Emma’s disapproval. 
As she says, there has not been ‘upright integrity’ or ‘strict adherence to truth and 
principle. 55 In effect, of course, what she is really saying is that Frank Churchill 
is not Mr Knightley and in this respect at least, and despite the Churchill money 
and greatness, he is not quite a gentleman. 

Beneath the more obvious forms of social behaviour that accompany a class- 
based morality there was one quality which no-one could wish to imitate. This 
was the lonely quality of fortitude. At its least significant - the usage is verging 
on irony - the term is employed by Emma to describe Harriet Smith’s attempt to 
resign herself to the loss of Mr Elton. But at its best the quality of fortitude is dis¬ 
played in Anne Elliot’s behaviour when, having first rejected Captain Wentworth’s 
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love she then finds herself once again in his company. Jane Fairfax’s resignation 
to her apparently unavoidable fate as a governess is another instance of the same 
attitude. Perhaps because Jane Austen’s heroines are usually allowed a happy out¬ 
come to their difficulties, it is often left to other less central characters to display 
this quality: Miss Bates in her kind and stoic response to Emma’s rudeness at 
Box Hill; Susan Price’s attempt to keep some semblance of order and justice in 
Portsmouth; and Edward Ferrars accepting that he must keep his engagement to 
Lucy Steele. 

If, as seems likely, most of the ethical framework we find in Jane Austen’s 
novels is a consequence of the inequitable social divisions of the time, it will be 
interesting to consider whether anything remains of these values in the England 
of the 21st century. That they persisted for a long time after Jane Austen’s death 
is indicated by Dr Thomas Arnold’s list of the qualities he was aiming at in his 
reforming work at Rugby and by the high seriousness with which the novels were 
still regarded at least as late as the early years of the 20th century. According to 
D.W.Harding, men of an older generation than his own would speak of rereading 
Jane Austen on their death beds, and Dora Carrington and Lytton Strachey were 
doing precisely that in the 1930s. 

Quite recently a study was made of a village called Childerley and what the 
research found - I imagine very unexpectedly - was that everyone in the village 
was ‘preoccupied with questions of social class’ and that this preoccupation 
was as true of the local baronet as of the ‘moneyed villagers’. 56 It was class, 
it was claimed, that provided the clue to understanding the villagers. Yet more 
remarkably, the study found that (my italics) in modern England class no longer 
provided the moral authority of earlier periods and that as class influence 
diminished so ‘natural conscience’ filled the gap. One is left with the uneasy 
feeling that whatever ‘natural conscience’ may be worth it could very well turn 
out to be something even less satisfactory than those ‘scanty rules of good¬ 
breeding’ which once informed Mrs Elton. 

Notes 

1 Angus Wilson has written of Jane Austen’s ‘continuous moral concern’. Other 
critics such as Andrew Wright and Avrom Fleishman and Virginia Woolf 
endorse this. See also 32 below. 

2 Jane Austen’s religion is a matter of debate. Elizabeth Jenkins refers to her 
‘exaggerated reserve’. The subject is discussed in Bicentenary Essays, p. 12 
and in Norman Page’s The Language of Jane Austen , pp. 88,89. Recent issues 
of the Society NewsLetter (2005) carry some discussion. There are numerous 
points of view. See also 31 below. 

3 A girl’s reputation for chastity generally depended on her ability to maintain 
an appearance of being entirely uninterested in sex: see A.D.Harvey, Sex in 
Georgian England (Phoenix Press, 1994), p.53. Chapter two of this study lists 
the economic advantages of remaining intact. W.A.Craik in Jane Austen in 
her time argues that the path of virtue was the best path not only morally but 
practically. 
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4 Women at risk include Marianne Dashwood, Maria Bertram and Lydia 
Bennet. It is possible that Jane Fairfax might have been in some danger. The 
question of Marianne and Willoughby is discussed at some length by D. Jones 
in Critical Issues (Palgrave, 2004), pp. 78-92. 

5 Angus Wilson in ‘The Neighbourhood of Tombuctoo’ writes: ‘I only state 
this case against Jane Austen’s assurance of propriety and civilized decorum 
to admit that it is not a serious defect, only a pointer to a conflict that was too 
often met by avoidance.’ A recent example occurs in Maggie Lane’s article 
on Persuasion (Report 2004). Marvin Mudrick has said that the case against 
Jane Austen ‘always comes down, with slightly averted eyes, to country 
matters... .’ If there is a tendency to dilute the reality of male behaviour 
and women are seen as dangerous temptations, then the male sex is partly 
absolved from responsibility. Perhaps only sexual oblivion could be made to 
fit the framework of strict propriety. 

6 For clergy and sex and the exploitation of servants see Sex in Georgian 
England , pp. 83,84,109. A recent survey in The Catholic Herald 30 June 
2006, claimed that in 2000 a third of American clergy admitted to having 
visited a sexually explicit website. 

7 The Duke of Grafton’s comment on his long liaison with the very attractive 
Nancy Parsons: ‘I am most grossly injured by anyone who can imagine that 
for any attachment of what nature soever I should have dissolved a family 
union of the kind ours ought to have been’ (Lawrence Stone, Broken Lives, 
OUP 1993). Just now and again a woman might marry her protector. Harriette 
Wilson’s sister, Sophia, became Viscountess Berwick and Mrs Armitstead, 
who started her career in a brothel, married Charles James Fox. Nancy Parsons, 
‘everybody’s Mrs Heaton’, also ended her days as a titled, married woman. 
Probably the most shabby example of a man’s career causing him to discard 
a long-term mistress is to be seen in the future William IV’s abandonment of 
Mrs Jordan - the actress who had given him ten children and had continued 
to work on the stage to provide him with an income. 

8 Angus Wilson comments: ‘were middle class girls so absolutely free from 
the arrogant sexual designs of their aristocratic social superiors in Regency 
times? ...what about their lesser sisters - shopkeepers’ daughters, landladies, 
daughters, farmers , daughters, to sink no lower...?’ As Christopher Gillie 
wrote in 1974: ‘“Women” represented one kind of deity for the man of 
pleasure who was quite willing to ruin any number of individual women in 
the course of a lifetime lamenting his enslavement to the sex.’ At Eton - and, 
no doubt, other schools - boys anxious to gain sexual experience regularly 
made use of the maid servants. See also chapters 3 and 4 of Sex in Georgian 
England. 

9 Various sources. Jane Austen’s letter of 14 January 1796. 

10 Mary Crawford, Marianne Dashwood and - perhaps - Jane Fairfax. 

11 Letter 12 May 1801. 

12 Letter 8 January 1801. 
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13 Julia Johnstone for example. Brought up in the Royal household - her mother 
Maid of Honour to Queen Charlotte - and daughter of the First Lord Carysfort, 
Julia’s aunt was Duchess of Beaufort. At 16 she was made pregnant by a 
Colonel Cotton and set up by him in a cottage on Primrose Hill. She was 26 
when she first met Harriette Wilson (1803) and moved to Bloomsbury and 
shared Harriette’s rented house. 

14 In her memoirs Harriette omits Ashdown Park and starts her account in 
Brighton, where Lord Craven attempts to entertain her by drawing cocoa 
trees. 

15 Robin Vick. ‘The Hancocks’, Jane Austen Society Collected Reports , vol V, 

pp. 222-26. 

16 Ibid. 

17 Farnell Parsons, ‘The Indian World of the Hancocks 1753 - 1764’, JAS 
Report for 2005 ..Claire Tomalin wrote in the Report for 1999 that Philadelphia 
tackled the problem of being a poor woman in the 18thcentury by, in effect, 
selling herself. 

18 This is the same unattractive man who was later known to London society as 
the Nabob. For a time he kept Mrs Armitstead - later Mrs Charles Fox - as 
his mistress. 

19 Lord Clive writing to his wife - ‘In no circumstances whatever keep company 
with Mrs Hancock, for it is beyond doubt that she abandoned herself to Mr 
Hastings’. (Mr Hastings, of course, was still quite acceptable). 

20 The Christ’s Hospital Book (Hamish Hamilton. 1953), p. 38. 

21 Harriette had received some education in the Ursuline Convent at Rouen. 
She could speak French. Her mother (born 1762) had been adopted by Lady 
Ferrars and was the illegitimate offspring of the Cheney family. General 
Robert Cheney actually lodged with the Dubouchets in Queen Street, Mayfair, 
but both sides were apparently unaware of the blood connection. 

22 Fox appears to have been particularly keen on street-walkers and to have 
fathered two children by them. He seems to have been a kind-hearted man. 

23 The Rambler. 

24 Pride & Prejudice vol. Ill ch. 7. 

25 Ibid vol. II ch. 10. 

26 Ibid vol II ch. 11. 

27 Ibid vol. I ch. 3. 

28 Emma. Mr Knightley’s reproof on Box Hill. 

29 Ibid vol I ch. 9. 

30 Sex in Georgian England, p. 79. There was a belief among certain classes that 
if one were suffering from venereal disease the most effective and pleasant 
way to get rid of it was to have sex with a virgin. A fuller analysis of Garrick’s 
riddle is given in D. Jones, Critical Issues, pp. 61-62. 

31 ‘Hardly a whisper of piety enters into the most serious and most agitated 
meditations of her heroines. They never pray and they never give thanks on 
their knees... I am not suggesting that lane Austen’s girls are atheists, agnostics 
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or Deists, I am only saying that when Jane Austen writes about them, she 
draws the curtain between her Sunday thoughts, whatever they were, and her 
creative imagination. Her heroines face their moral difficulties and solve their 
moral problems without recourse to religious faith or theological doctrines’. 
Gilbert Ryle in ‘Jane Austen the moralist’, B.C. Southam, Critical Essays on 
Jane Austen, p. 117. See also 2 above. 

32 F.R. Leavis spoke approvingly of Jane Austen’s ‘intense moral preoccupation’ 
and Norman Page of her ‘profound moral overtones’. According to Arnold 
Kettle Jane Austen was ‘never morally neutral’ and her supreme merit as a 
novelist was that ‘essential moral issues are not shelved. See also 1 above. 

33 Pride & Prejudice vol. I ch. 16. 

34 Introduction to The English Novel vol. I (Hutchinson University Library 
1951). If we ask how such a class ethic could have come into being it may be 
helpful to think of the consequences of wealth and leisure in largely removing 
the daily struggle for existence. The upper classes would have had time to 
reflect and could afford to behave decently if they so wished. 

35 Source of this quotation now lost. Possibly a book review. 

36 A.J. Festugiere, Epicurus and his Gods , (Blackwell 1955) 

37 Lionel Trilling, The Opposing Self, in Critical Essays ed. Ian Watt (Prentice 
Hall, 1963) pp. 138-39. 

38 Clive Bell, Civilisation (Allen Lane, 1928 and 1947) p. 50. 

39 James Lees-Milne, Milk of Paradise (John Murray), p.50. 

40 Letter printed by several biographers. Cornhill Magazine No. 163 pp.72 and 
73. ‘They were not rich, and the people with whom they chiefly mixed were 
not at all high bred ... very much below par as to good society and its ways’. 

41 Letter of 8 Nov 1800. ‘To sit in idleness over a good fire in a well-proport¬ 
ioned room is a luxurious sensation’. 

42 Dawson. Confucius (OUP, 1981), p. 54. 

43 A. Waley , Analects of Confucius (George Allen and Unwin, 1971), p. 34. 

44 Numerous refs. Eg. IX.7 VIII.8 VII.19 (Soothill’s translation; OUP 1902 & 
1910). 

45 Janet Daley in The Times. Date lost. 

46 Similar incidents occur in Mansfield Park and Pride & Prejudice. Perhaps 
Jane Austen had suffered similar slights. 

47 Persuasion vol. I ch. 5. 

48 Mansfield Park vol. I ch.l. 

49 Pride & Prejudice vol.II ch. 6 , 

50 Ibid. 

51 Dawson, p. 51. 

52 Much the same attitude to trade persisted in this country until well into the 
20th Century. Similar attitude to divorce. Edward VII is said to have remarked 
that he was going sailing with his grocer. Sir Thomas Lipton. A matter for 
comment and, presumably, some amusement and surprise. 

53 Sense and Sensibility vol. II ch. 11. 
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54 See 40 above. 

55 Emma vol. Ill ch. 10. 

56 J.W.M. Thompson reviewing Childerley: Nature and Morality in a Country 
Village by Michael Mayerfeld Bell (University of Chicago Press), Times, 
April 1994. 


Some uses of Rhetoric in Mansfield Park 

Jill Williams 

Jane Austen seems to have been sufficiently influenced by some knowledge 
of Rhetoric, perhaps gained from her father or her reading, to make use of it 
in the first chapter of Volume Three of Mansfield Park. Sir Thomas Bertram’s 
diatribe against Fanny Price, however, only shows, as the Latin poet Ovid does 
in his Amores, that all the cunning of rhetorical argument has no chance against 
deeply-felt true love. 1 Certainly, Jane Austen knew how to manipulate language 
to convince the reader of the realism of this moving scene of confrontation that 
forms the perepeteia or reversal of fortune, a concept derived from drama, which 
becomes a crucial turning-point in many of her stories. D.W. Harding has noted 
that ‘much of the dramatic tension of the novels comes from the conflict between 
the ideal of romantic love and the practice of marrying for social or economic 
advantage’, giving examples of this struggle from the real life and letters of the 
times. 2 It is exactly that conflict that fuels the dialogue between Sir Thomas 
Bertram and Fanny Price when she refuses to marry Henry Crawford. The uncle’s 
argument is sophisticated, befitting one used to Parliamentary debate, particularly 
in the use of all kinds of sentence structures, from a simple word or two of surprise, 
question or command, which often intimidate her. with an occasional rhetorical 
question, such as ‘Out of your power to return his good opinion! What is all 
this?’ without waiting for her reply, to measured statements containing balanced 
arguments. Sometimes he uses personal appeals to her emotions, either cajoling 
or angry, and longer sentences extolling Henry Crawford’s fortune, character, 
behaviour, and ‘more than common agreeableness’. ( MP 315-316) His speech 
is laced with constant repetition, a classical rhetorical device, mainly of single 
words, and spoken in tones ranging from friendliness to anger, disappointment 
and contempt. His command of language, order of words, correlation of phrases 
and emphases, italicised in the text, are a triumph of ingenuity for a youngish 
author, who, as far as we know, had no direct personal experience of politics or 
the law. 
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Fanny and Sir Thomas 
Illustration for Mansfield Park by C.E. Brock 


In the 18th century, rhetorical methods of oratory, derived from the theories 
of classical Greek writers such as Aristotle, were still considered essential skills 
for the future clergy, lawyers and members of Parliament that Oxford graduates 
would become. Jane Austen’s clever father, George, passed the Oxford Entrance 
Examinations at the age of sixteen and her brothers, James at fourteen and Henry 
at seventeen, all three to study Divinity. For centuries, these examinations had 
emphasised the importance of the study of rhetoric; indeed, a written paper in 
Logic and Rhetoric was still compulsory for entrance, even to some women’s 
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colleges, in the nineteen fifties. The Revd George Austen had been both a pupil and 
a skilful teacher of rhetoric at Tonbridge School. 3 He taught young scholars in his 
own home and also prepared James and Henry, for the Oxford entrance. Although 
much of that was conducted in Latin, some of the actual teaching would have been 
in English. It would not be surprising, therefore, if Jane had overheard the tutees 
working on translations and practising their speeches. They had to undertake 
formal Disputations in Latin during the exam, to show that they were capable of 
persuading orally, by using classical rhetorical figures in ways of argument, under 
set rules of logic. These are not the figures of speech that ornament poetry and 
writing, where, for example, the comparison of dissimilar objects, in simile and 
metaphor, adds colour and illustrates exactitude by appealing to the imagination, 
but literal devices which persuade the listener to agree with the speaker. Perhaps 
James and Henry, like Edward Bertram supervising Fanny’s reading, delighted in 
letting something of their education rub off on a younger sister, playing her own 
word games and away at school herself for so few years. There were books on 
rhetoric for use in girls’ schools but Latin was generally thought to be too rigorous 
an exercise for girls’ delicate minds, although Jane had learnt enough to write ‘Ex 
dono mei Patris' in a notebook that her father gave her, which became Volume the 
Second of her Juvenilia, according to her recent biographer David Nokes. 4 

In Mansfield Park, Sir Thomas Bertram depends for effective argument on 
appealing to both Fanny’s powers of reasoning and her emotions. When crossed, 
he intimidates her with the force of his language and the severe displeasure of his 
manner. His visit to Fanny’s cold room begins amicably enough. Surprised that 
she has no fire, he quickly understands Aunt Norris’s part in that, and goes on 
in good humour with what he regards as the fortunate news of Henry’s proposal 
of marriage, which he assumes Fanny will accept. He has come into the room 
expecting to hear Fanny’s acceptance of Henry’s marriage proposal and to take 
her straightaway to meet her prospective husband downstairs. When his niece 
plucks up the courage to tell this uncle, who is always right, that in fact he is 
quite mistaken, he is at first silent. Then all his powers of impromptu rhetoric are 
concentrated on his amazement, disapproval and his intention to change her mind, 
first by repetition: 

‘Am I to understand .... that you mean to refuse Mr.Crawford?’ 

‘Yes, Sir.’ 

‘Refuse him?’ 

‘Yes, Sir.’ 

‘Refuse Mr. Crawford! Upon what plea? For what reason?’ 

‘I -1 cannot like him. Sir, well enough to marry him.’ (315) 

‘Plea’ is a legal term, used by a defendant in court, and now Fanny is on trial. 
In the twentieth century, Winston Churchill’s advice on successfully conveying 
one’s message in political speeches was to ‘say it, say it again and then tell them 
what you’ve just said’. Although Fanny has said that she does not like Henry 
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Crawford well enough to marry him. Sir Thomas ignores this and pretends he 
cannot understand. His tones at first are of ‘calm displeasure’ in saying that he 
cannot understand her. He then gives all the factual reasons why Henry should be 
a very acceptable suitor, mentioning the personable assets that have made Henry 
well known and liked by all the family. His sister is Fanny’s friend and he has 
already done more for her brother William than Sir Thomas’s own influence was 
capable of doing. Fanny loves her brother dearly and this approach succeeds in 
making Fanny feel ‘almost ashamed ... for not liking Mr. Crawford’. The reader 
may clearly see the effect deliberately created. 

There is again repetition in Sir Thomas’s next sentences: ‘You must have 
been aware, ... You must have been some time aware...’, again a deliberate 
rhetorical ploy on Sir Thomas’s part to allow this feeling to seep in, that she has 
not unconsciously allowed Henry’s attentions. Sir Thomas absolutely knows what 
he is doing. Every word is measured and chosen. He has altered the personal 
pronoun from the third person of the absent Henry or William to the second 
person, a tactic to intimidate Fanny still further with the push of ‘You’ thrust 
at her at the beginning of her uncle’s sentences, then reverting to ‘I’ to stress 
the difference between their views of the affair, so that when he finishes with 
‘I am half inclined to think, Fanny, that you do not know your own feelings’, 
she is forced to object and admit that she does not like Henry’s attentions. Now 
she has raised Sir Thomas’s suspicions and he wonders whether her affections 
are engaged with one of his sons. However, he misinterprets her scarlet blush as 
the innocence of a modest girl. Fanny determines to remain calm. He discusses 
their marriage prospects aloud and asks her the occasional outright question about 
Edmund having lately seen ‘the woman he could love’ and asks Fanny whether 
she agrees with him, even calling her ‘my dear’, so that she is able to answer ‘Yes, 
Sir’ calmly. When, however, he begins to pace the room with a frown that Fanny 
guesses but dare not look up to see, she becomes more nervous. He then addresses 
her in a voice of authority as ‘child’ and asks if she thinks ill of Henry’s temper 
- temperament or mental balance, in the meaning of the age. She is incapable of 
dissembling and manages to give brief answers but does not say enough to give 
away Mr Crawford’s misconduct, because she is too honourable to betray her girl 
cousins. 

‘Jane Austen becomes increasingly conscious of time and memory as her 
novels progress,’ believes Lyn Rigberg, noticing that, in Pride and Prejudice, 
both Elizabeth Bennet and Darcy move ‘through experience ... trustworthy 
observation and the rational argument of probabilities, to reach right moral 
judgment.’ 5 All Jane Austen characters who grow make a constant use of memory 
by looking back and readjusting their feelings, as, indeed, does the observant 
reader. By examining past action, thought and feeling, either alone or with another 
character, in the light of new knowledge, moral reassessments may be made. But 
also everyone has to take into account the sometimes life-changing spontaneous 
impulses of everyday, a glance caught across a crowded room, an appointment 
missed, a totally unexpected proposal of marriage. All these processes provide a 
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reflection of what seems real in human existence. It as this point in the argument 
that both Sir Thomas and Fanny are aware of their memories, Fanny’s of Henry 
Crawford’s disgraceful flirting with both Julia and Maria Bertram, the latter 
already engaged to another man, and Sir Thomas remembering Fanny’s character 
as he had formerly observed it 

Her uncle then says they had better end ‘this most mortifying conference’, 
but moves rapidly to the attack. He begins to make a moral reassessment of his 
niece aloud and reaches conclusions which totally demoralise her. First he says 
that he regards it as his duty to tell Fanny exactly how his former high opinion 
of her character and conduct has changed to the lowest, with the ‘I’ and ‘you’ 
prominently intonated, emphasising the great gulf between them; his language 
is riddled with unpleasant adjectives as he denounces the modern independence 
of spirit ‘which in young women is offensive and disgusting beyond all common 
offence’ and which he had thought her free of, but now he finds she is ‘wilful and 
perverse’. The weight of the sentences builds up: ‘You have shewn yourself very, 
very different from any thing that I had imagined. The advantage or disadvantage 
of your family—of your parents - your brothers and sisters - never seems to 
have had a moment’s share in your thoughts on this occasion. How they might 
be benefited, how they must rejoice in such an establishment for you - is nothing 
to you. You think only of yourself.’ He uses repetition and emphasis to hammer 
home the personal pronouns in quick succession. 

Sir Thomas improves in the eloquence of his oratory; repetitions deeply thrust 
his message into Fanny's and the reader’s consciousness: her ‘wild fit of folly, 
throwing away ... being settled in life, eligibly, honourably, nobly settled’ - the 
three adverbs rise in importance. He praises Henry as a ‘young man of sense, of 
character, of temper, of manners and of fortune, exceedingly attached to you ... 
and let me tell you, Fanny, that you may live eighteen years longer in the world, 
without being addressed by a man of half Mr Crawford’s estate, or a tenth part of 
his merits.’ This last remark has echoes of Jane Austen’s own counselling of her 
niece Fanny Knight: ‘You and I should think perfection, where Grace and Spirit 
are united to Worth, where the Manners are equal to the Heart and Understanding, 
but such a person may not come in your way, or if he does he may not be the eldest 
son of a Man of Fortune, the Brother of your particular friend, & belonging to 
your own County’ (Letters p. 280), a sentiment also expressed rather similarly by 
Maria Edgeworth in Letters to Literary Ladies. 6 

Sir Thomas has the rhetoric of absolute conviction. He tells Fanny that had 
either of his daughters received a proposal of marriage, even half as eligible as 
this one, and not consulted him about it before turning it down, he would have 
been ‘much surprised, and much hurt’ and also regarded it as ‘a gross violation of 
duty and respect’. But Fanny is not his daughter, as he reminds her, continuing, 
‘You are not to be judged by the same rule. You do not owe me the duty of a child. 
But, Fanny, if your heart can acquit you of ingratitude — ’ His tirade ceases on 
the word ‘ingratitude’, almost breaking Fanny’s heart with accusations ‘so heavy, 
so multiplied, so rising in dreadful gradation! Self-willed, obstinate, selfish, and 
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ungrateful. He thought her all this. She had deceived his expectations; she had lost 
his good opinion. What was to become of her?’ She tries to apologise through her 
tears. This is exactly what the plain speaking of a good orator, convinced of his 
rightness, can do - reduce the opponent to believing she is the one in the wrong, 
particularly as there is an element of truth in what her uncle has said. He has lanced 
her conscience about her lack of feeling for William’s advancement, which had 
delighted her but had not made her think she owed Henry anything for it, any more 
than for the benefits to her family; indeed, they had not come into her decision to 
refuse Henry’s offer of marriage, which was mainly motivated by her secret love 
for her cousin Edmund. Wisely Jane Austen does not make Sir Thomas use the 
rhetorical figures of an invocation to a muse or apostrophe, where a person not 
present is addressed. Although afterwards Fanny herself, finding her fire lit by Sir 
Thomas’s express order, in brief ‘soliloquy’ adds ‘Heaven defend me from being 
ungrateful!’, which, in fact, fulfils the more strict Greek meaning of ‘apostrophe’ 
as a ‘turning-away’ from the main situation; it is equally a likely exclamation 
from a pious girl hurt by the most unjust of Sir Thomas’s accusations. 

Occasionally Jane Austen reveals the thoughts of characters other than the 
heroine, perhaps in Mansfield Park more than her other novels, giving it its greater 
depth. Sir Thomas urbanely suggests to Fanny that a way to see her William in 
all the glory of his Naval uniform would be by accompanying her brother back 
to Portsmouth and mentions to Edmund that it would be right for Fanny to see 
her family again. This is when Sir Thomas is least likeable, as Jane Austen has 
presented him in the past as just, even if grave and severe in manner. He lies to 
both his son and his niece because he has dark, ulterior motives told to the reader 
through indirect speech. If spoken they would be excellent examples of the figure 
of rhetorical irony, when the attitude of the speaker is opposite to that which is 
literally stated. The author clearly betrays Sir Thomas’s double standards in a 
paragraph of third person narration of what he really thinks: 

... his prime motive in sending her away, had very little to do with the 
propriety of her seeing her parents again, and nothing at all with any idea of 
making her happy. He certainly wished her to go willingly, but he as certainly 
wished her to be heartily sick of home before her visit ended; and that a little 
abstinence from the elegancies and luxuries of Mansfield Park, would bring 
her mind into a sober state, and incline her to a juster estimate of the value 
of that home of greater permanence, and equal comfort, of which she had the 
offer. 

It was a medicinal project upon his niece’s understanding, which he must 
consider as at present diseased. (369) 

Fanny was educated more by that other Oxford scholar, Edmund Bertram, than 
by the governess in the schoolroom she shared with her superior cousins, laughing 
behind her back at her ignorance. Edmund directed her reading, ‘encouraged her 
taste and corrected her judgment’. (22) Rather surprisingly, Fanny tries a little 
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coercion of her aunt. Lady Bertram, using particular rhetorical techniques. Once 
Henry’s proposal is revealed to the family. Lady Bertram congratulates Fanny 
with ‘I give you joy, my dear niece’, and emphasises her own conceit by adding 
‘Humph - we certainly are a handsome family’. (333) Fanny colours and at first 
does not know what to say; then, with unusual cunning, she tries to touch her 
aunt’s vulnerability: ‘My dear aunt, you cannot wish me to do differently from 
what I have done, I am sure. You cannot wish me to marry; for you would miss me, 
should not you?—Yes, I am sure you would miss me too much for that.’Although 
the vocabulary is simple this brief speech is full of rhetorical devices. First there 
is the invocation, not to a muse, but a direct affectionate appeal to ‘my dear aunt, 
echoing her aunt’s own phrase ‘my dear niece’. Next there is the emphasis on 
‘you’, followed by a rhetorical question, immediately answered by Fanny herself. 
There is also the repetition of the much-used phrase of the older generation ‘I am 
sure’, one of Mrs Norris’s favourites. The rather awkward-sounding chiasmus, 
another rhetorical device where the balanced parts of the sentence have their 
elements reversed - ‘you would miss me, should not you?’ - is Fanny’s most 
sophisticated attempt at persuasive rhetoric. Lady Bertram, however, is not to be 
swayed: ‘No, my dear, I should not think of missing you when such an offer as 
this comes your way. I could very well do without you if you were married to a 
man of such good estate as Mr Crawford. And you must be aware, Fanny, that it is 
every young woman’s duty to accept such an offer as this.’ (333) In emphasizing 
the concept of ‘duty’, a word which Sir Thomas had not used. Lady Bertram is 
perhaps thinking of lessening the financial burden of Fanny and her relations 
on her husband. She speaks in a kindly manner but very firmly. In the world of 
Mansfield Park , Rhetoric once again has failed to make an impact. 

Jane Austen probably also gained knowledge of argument from her reading. 
We know that she read the Spectator , and David Hume’s History of England, 
which refers specifically to John Knox’s insulting treatment of Mary Queen of 
Scots, Jane’s favourite Queen, which reduced the royal young lady to tears, with 
the same kind of psychological terrorism with which Sir Thomas makes Fanny 
cry. 7 Jane also had well-educated relations, a great-uncle who was a wealthy 
lawyer in Sevenoaks, on her father’s side, and who had helped his nephews enter 
the professions; and she was descended on her mother’s Leigh side from Dukes 
and academics. Jane’s brothers were involved in public life, as clergy, in the 
Royal Navy or the military, and one as a banker. Her cousin. Philadelphia Walter, 
in 1788, attended the trial of Warren Hastings, personal friend of the Revd George 
Austen’s sister, Philadelphia Hancock, and godfather and financial benefactor of 
her daughter, Eliza de Feuillide. Phila Walter met the Austen girls for the first time 
four months later when Jane was twelve. Mrs Austen’s brother’s wife, Jane Leigh 
Perrot, was tried and acquitted, in 1801, of a capital charge of grand larceny. All 
this, even drawing-room gossip, would have helped Jane Austen to understand 
the nature of debate. 

A post-script: the critic Terry Eagleton, suggests in his book Literary Theory 
that it is not helpful just to have another theory nowadays, but that it would be 
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more helpful to look at all kinds of discourse to see how they are structured and 
organised and examine ‘what kind of effects these forms and devices produce in 
particular readers in actual situations’; in fact, a return to the study of Rhetoric 
‘which was the received form of critical analysis all the way from ancient society 
to the eighteenth century’. 7 ‘It was not worried about whether its objects of 
enquiry were speaking or writing, poetry or philosophy, fiction or historiography: 
its horizon was nothing less than the field of discursive practices in society as a 
whole, and its particular interest lay in grasping such practices as forms of power 
and performance. This is not to say that it ignored the truth-value of the discourses 
in question, since this could often be crucially relevant to the kinds of effect 
they produced in their readers and listeners’, particularly as they were means of 
‘pleading, persuading inciting and so on’, and at people’s responses in terms of 
linguistic structures and the material situations in which they functioned. Speaking 
and writing were forms of activity inseparable from the wider social relations 
between writers and readers, orators and audiences ‘and largely unintelligible 
outside the social purposes and conditions in which they were embedded’. 
He would not advocate, however, a return to the ancient rhetorical terms as a 
substitute for modern critical language. It seems to me that there could be no 
more important emphasis in this 21st century Earth of ours, which has become to 
some so much more dangerous and to others, exciting, a place, with persuasive 
words of influence whispered behind closed doors, or shouted in the market-place 
or woven anonymously on the worldwide web, or their effects pictured in the 
media. We all need to recognize invasive manipulation and political intention, as 
well as altruistic encouragement and transformative human discourse, in speech 
and in writing, and to recognize what happens ‘at the point of consumption’, as 
Professor Eagleton describes it. 
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Jane Austen and the Art of Persuasion 

Bridget Pugh 

I am a great admirer of Jane Austen. No one who reads her can fail to admire 
the perfection of her style, the accuracy of her delineation of character and the joy 
of her humour. But her works provoke a simple question. For although her books 
appear to describe a real world, it is in truth far from realistic; and the perennial 
and intriguing question is. How does she persuade us to believe in the reality of 
the at least improbable and at most unbelievable, within it? 

Take the matter of coincidence. No one doubts that coincidence is part of life. 
And it is, of course, the prerogative of any author to arrange events to suit his 
story. But there are limits to what the reader can easily accept as far as convenient 
coincidences are concerned. Elizabeth meeting Darcy at Pemberley is romantically 
satisfying: it might happen in real life; in fiction it seems rather too contrived. And 
there are numerous examples of such strangely fortunate happenings. Is it not an 
odd coincidence that with all the young girls who might just happen to be walking 
about Bath, Willoughby should choose Colonel Brandon’s ward as the object of 
his seduction and thus give the worthy colonel a further means to blacken his 
character to Elinor? How strange it is that Mrs Smith should have known Mr 
Eliot in a former life and be able to reveal the truth about his character. And just 
consider how convenient it was that the Crofts - with the whole of England before 
them - should choose Kellynch Hall as their abode and just happen to be related 
to Captain Wentworth. Anne’s former love. And so it goes on. 

As I said before, coincidence is naturally a part of life. It is clear that in the 
small enclosed society that Jane Austen describes, people would be very likely 
to know other members of their own class and be interconnected. Yet despite the 
fact that she goes to great pains to explain events - Admiral Croft was a Somerset 
man, Darcy arrived early because he had business to transact before his visitors 
arrived, Willoughby’s and Colonel Brandon’s wards were both promiscuous - the 
reader is left with a slight unease about these events. They are too convenient. 
The same feeling is invoked by the consistent triumph of the good in the novels. 
Even the charms of the irrepressible Lady Susan give way to the stolid virtue of 
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her daughter. In answer to this it is easy to claim that in a limited society, policed 
by a small army of voluntary spies, goodness is more likely to prevail than in our 
fickle modern society, where bad behaviour is more likely to go unremarked; but 
still the inevitable reward for virtue is a little disturbing. Anne Elliot achieves 
bliss despite the lapse of years and the presence of younger and attractive rivals 
by regaining the affection of Captain Wentworth; Emma and Fanny apparently 
find unblemished happiness with their mentors; Elizabeth marries her Darcy. 
Although it is beguiling, part of the enchantment of her books, can one accept, 
rationally, all this moral justice? It is true that Jane Austen inserts a modicum of 
reality into her rosy picture. Anne has to face the dangers inherent in naval life 
and be saddened by the consciousness of having no relatives to bestow that a man 
of sense could value. The Bennet girls still have to suffer their mother and Lydia 
in their married life. Not everything ends perfectly, although in Jane Austen it is 
nearly so. Wherever possible, happiness rules. 

Even the not so good achieve modified happiness. Willoughby has his hunting 
and a wife who is not always unpleasant. Lydia rubs along with Wickham; even 
Lucy Steele is rewarded appropriately by a wealthy partner but a doubtful 
marriage. The moral point is not lacking here. Jane Austen comments: ‘The 
whole of Lucy’s behaviour in the affair, and the prosperity which crowned it, 
therefore may be held forth as a most encouraging instance of what an earnest, 
an unceasing attention to self interest, however its progress may be apparently 
obstructed, will do in securing every advantage of fortune, with no other sacrifice 
than that of time and conscience.’ Jane Austen accepts that worldly success may 
be achieved by the calculating, but true happiness is always reserved for the good. 
It is a charming but not wholly realistic concept. 

And society is itself almost artificially good. The interlopers Willoughby, 
Wickham, the Crawfords and Mr Elliot certainly fall below the standards of the 
rest of their community. Lydia and Maria bring disgrace on their families; Mrs 
Norris is a bully (although it must be accepted that she impelled the Bertrams 
into the adoption of Fanny, which they would have been too inert to think of for 
themselves); Mr Elliot completely lacks integrity. But they are scarcely in the 
league of villains such as murderers and blackmailers. Overt evil is not a part of 
Jane Austen’s fictitious world. Can we believe in its total absence? Was there ever 
such a sinless society? 

Of course, we are as readers delighted and soothed by the virtuousness and 
happy conclusions to Jane Austen’s novels, even as we are by her avoidance of 
‘guilt and misery ‘,’odious subjects’ to be quitted as soon as possible, impatient as 
she is to ‘restore everybody, not greatly in fault themselves to tolerable comfort, 
and to have done with all the rest’. Herreaders share this sentiment. Fortunately the 
balance between reality and unreality is restored in part because, while she avoids 
extremes of desperation, Jane Austen allows her characters to suffer uncertainty 
and doubt. Anne struggles unhappily through the first part of Persuasion ; Fanny’s 
diffidence and lack of self confidence pervade Mansfield Park ; Emma’s contrition 
is an amusing but nonetheless sincere recurring note in the novel of that name and 
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the heroines of both Sense and Sensibility and Pride and Prejudice suffer severe 
misgivings about their love affairs, Marianne to the point of serious illness. 

However an element of fantasy remains. All these sufferings are satisfactorily 
resolved. Everyone lives happily ever after. The marriage of Colonel Brandon and 
Marianne is often criticised as unsatisfactory, but they were both romantics. Most 
of the endings in the books are risibly tidy. In Mansfield Park although Maria and 
Mrs Norris are condemned to their own torments, Julia makes a reasonable match, 
Tom becomes what ‘he ought to be, useful to his father, steady and quiet and 
not living merely for himself’. The Crawfords are banished and the heartbroken 
Edmund - rather quickly it seems to me - learns to prefer ‘soft light eyes to 
sparkling dark ones’. Best of all. Lady Bertram is catered for because, while she 
could ill spare Fanny, ‘Susan remained to supply her place’, and Sir Thomas 
acquires in Fanny the daughter of his dreams and at the same time a suitable 
reward for his charity in adopting her in the first place. Even Dr Grant dies at 
just the moment when Edmund and Fanny need an increase in fortune. These 
books all contain that fairytale quality one finds in children’s books and which 
is epitomised in the conclusion of The Railway Children -‘great and wonderful 
things happen and we live most of our lives in the expectation that they will.’ 

This is very soothing; indeed we read her books, in part, because they are 
soothing. And it is not just the endings that give us comfort. There is very 
little to disturb us in the background of the books. The poor exist merely to be 
ministered to by Emma and Lady Catherine de Bourgh. Crime is represented 
by the convenient robbing of a hen roost. As far as war and the preparation for 
war are concerned, the dangers Captain Wentworth suffered are past romantic 
history; the lasting result of his naval exploits is the prize money he made; the 
militia seem to function as the wearers of splendid uniforms, and the ramparts at 
Portsmouth provide the background for a pleasant walk quite as much as a view 
of warlike preparations. 

I hope 1 have said enough so far to suggest that many aspects of Jane Austen’s 
novels are such that it is quite difficult to accept their intrinsic probability. Yet as we 
read them we become absorbed in a fictitious world so meticulously constructed 
that we accept it is believable. It is a triumph of her art. By what means does 
she achieve it? I would like to examine just four of the techniques that she uses 
(there are of course many others). The perfection of her style is obviously one. I 
would like to consider others that seem significant. The first is that she writes like 
a lady, and I will enlarge on this later. The second is that she sometimes confides 
in her readers, thus involving them in the action of her novels and giving them 
the double status of onlookers and participants, drawing us in as her schemers 
like Lucy drew their suitors in. Thirdly, she panders to the dream that there exists 
an ordered and fundamentally moral world; we are all as readers prepared to be 
persuaded into belief. And lastly, and perhaps most importantly, she entertains 
us. We laugh as we read, and it may well be that laughter is the best method of 
ensuring the ‘suspension of disbelief’ that allows us to ignore the improbabilities 
of her world and surrender ourselves to its enchantments. 
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For everyone must agree on the joy of Jane Austen’s humour and its unending 
variety. I revel in the incongruity of Mrs Jennings offering the heart-broken 
Marianne a glass of cold Constantia wine, which her husband found effective in 
the treatment of a very different complaint - his old colicky gout. Even the name 
Constantia is amusing in the circumstances. Similar in its blindness to effect is 
the brashness of Lydia’s letter on her elopement, as is the wonderful letter of 
condolence from Mr Collins in which he remarks that ‘the death of your daughter 
would have been a blessing in comparison’. Humour mixes with pathos and the 
ridiculous in Harriet’s carefully wrapped box of ‘most precious treasures’. In the 
recognition of the experience of boredom and exasperation felt in the monologues 
of Miss Bates and Mrs Elton there is a splendid recognition of babble as a source 
of entertainment, as there is in the limitations of Sir Walter Elliot’s reading, which 
so concisely sums up his character. But humour, although a major factor in our 
acceptance of Jane Austen’s world, is not the only one. 

Let us turn to that unlikely critical remark, the very curious phrase which 
described her as ‘writing like a lady’. This was not just the judgment of one 
woman, a Mrs Pole, who praised her for just that quality: it is noteworthy that Brian 
Southam, in his Jane Austen and the Navy , quotes a Richard Simpson as remarking 
‘She even in Captain Price’s case, did what Pope pronounced to be impossible, 
reconciled the “tarpaulin phrase’’ with the requirements of art and civility. Out of 
these bounds her language never strays. She is neat epigrammatic and inclusive 
but always a lady.’ In describing her as ladylike these two commentators use the 
same word but mean slightly different things. Simpson is referring to style and the 
fact that Jane Austen does not disturb her readers by uncouth language. Mrs Pole 
was referring to her fastidious observance of the niceties of social behaviour. Both 
saw her as a lady writing for ladies. It reinforces how faithfully her work reflected 
her society and how immersed she was in it. 

One has only to read her letters to her niece Anna Lefroy to see how scrupulously 
insistent she was on getting things right. When correcting Anna’s manuscript she 
wrote, in a passage familiar to us all, ‘I have also scratched out the Introduction 
between Lord P and his brother and Mr. Griffin. A Country Surgeon (don’t tell Mr 
Lyford) would not be introduced to a man of their rank. And when Mr Portman is 
first brought in, he wd not be introduced to the Honble. That distinction is never 
mentioned at such times.’ Such a passage underlines the crassness of Mr Collins 
on insisting, against Elizabeth’s shocked expostulations, that he would introduce 
himself to Mr Darcy. Although readers today might be unaware of the full extent 
of this solecism, even now it has an almost subliminal effect in establishing 
authenticity. Further advice to her niece which runs ‘Your Aunt C and I both 
recommend your making a little alteration in the last scene between Devereux and 
Lady Clanmurray and her daughters. We think they press him too much - more 
than sensible Women or well-bred Women would do’ throws light on exactly how 
Mrs Elton’s persistence in offering to organise a strawberry tea underlines her 
vulgarity (Maggie Lane’s Jane Austen and Food is splendidly illuminating on the 
social significance of meals). 
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Humour, writing like a lady, involving the reader in the heroine’s predicament, 
are just a few of the ways in which Jane Austen convinces her readers of the 
reality of her fictional world. There are many other means that I have hinted at, 
such as her assured observation of human nature; and one at least I have not 
even looked at - the meticulous way in which she generally, though by no means 
always, explains each sequence of events and further illuminates the exactitude 
with which, as a lady, she describes the customs of her age. We learn that the time 
of meals was determined by social class. We contrast the baked apples offered 
by Miss Bates to her visitors with the choice fruits provided by Miss Darcy. We 
understand how tables were set and, more significantly, the importance of seating 
at table. It was not just a matter of precedence; it was an opportunity to further a 
courtship. Each man was expected to concentrate his attention on the lady at his 
side, serving her with wine and cutting up her meat. Such a convention might 
partly explain the rapidity of the later stages of Jane and Bingley’s courtship, 
where in the intimacy of the dining room we read that Bingley’s behaviour was 
such during dinner time that showed ‘an attention to her, which though more 
guarded than formerly, persuaded Elizabeth that if left entirely to himself. Jane’s 
happiness and his own would be speedily secured.’ 

This ‘writing like a lady’ was not just a matter of careful, inclusive 
documentation but of exclusions. Although Jane Austen’s letters are fairly open, 
her art did not allow her to refer overtly to sex. Only the caddish Mr Elton would 
have presumed to make ‘violent love’ to Emma, and then only when influenced 
by Mr Weston’s good wine. The paragon, Mr Knightley, truly in love with her 
almost, kissed her hand. Lydia might live in sin; Maria Bertram might abandon 
her marriage but Henry Crawford’s hand on her heart is the only description of 
carnality. Mrs Jenning’s affectedly refined daughter. Lady Middleton, is even 
described, perhaps satirically, as being embarrassed by her mother’s reference to 
her sister’s pregnancy. As an author, Jane Austen was always aware of the limits 
of propriety and left out material that might offend her readers. 

By the same token she was careful not to disturb them with unfamiliar ideas. 
In her works she might illustrate the difficulties that the practices of primogeniture 
and the entailing of estates caused to women but she never openly condemned 
them or hinted at the advisability of reform. She unquestioningly accepted that 
marriage was the true vocation of woman. As one would expect of a lady in 
so a narrow society, it did not occur to her to cast doubt in her books on the 
practice of patronage in the church or the armed forces; such challenging of 
accepted ideas was not appropriate to her world. She was not a rebel such as 
Mary Wollstonecroft, whose free ideas on marriage and love, on education for 
girls and professions such as gardening for women, earned her the sobriquet of 
‘a hyena in petticoats’. Jane Austen, the novelist, remained always a lady. It was 
this consciousness which enabled her to write about the Navy - the seamier side 
of which she must have known - in terms of prosperous and responsible officers 
caring for unpromising midshipmen, and to hint at enthralling tales of adventure 
and danger that would appeal to her audience. She couched such information in 
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decorous language, carefully edited under the instruction of her naval brothers. 
Thus she gave the impression of authenticity without upsetting her readers with 
‘tarpaulin language’. 

So, to sum up, I suggest that in writing like a lady Jane Austen unerringly 
follows the conventions, decorums and exclusions of her class. Remaining within 
these limits is not a weakness, it is finally a manifestation of her art. She knew 
exactly what to write because she wrote what she was - an intelligent member and 
observer of her society. Such intensity of focus engenders belief in what is written 
even when it is intrinsically improbable. 

I believe that the second way in which she persuades us to accept the validity 
of her world, is, in that evocative phrase of her time, by ‘drawing us in’; we 
are very quickly involved in the action. She does this in two ways. One is very 
obvious: she deliberately enlists our sympathy for the heroines. Only Emma is in 
an enviable initial position, although the limitations of her situation are quickly 
made clear. The Dashwood girls, brought up to expect a reasonable provision, 
are disinherited on the sudden death of their father, in favour of an inarticulate 
toddler; the Bennet sisters are denied a reasonable marriage portion because of 
the entail; the Watson girls are most unfortunately placed because their father is 
impoverished, so ‘they must marry’. Fanny is a frightened child, in an alarming 
household, the particular victim of Mrs Norris and her bullying; Anne as a result 
of her sad love for Captain Wentworth has lost her bloom. The reader is sorry for 
them all. 

But Jane Austen does not only evoke our pity; she invites us to participate 
in the intimacy of a shared joke that is based on an enjoyment of the absurdities 
and inconsistencies of human behaviour as seen through her own eyes and 
those of her intelligent heroines. In Persuasion we have the joy of the letter that 
Mary Musgrove writs to Anne in Bath in which she castigates Mrs Croft and the 
Admiral as a couple who are going to Bath ‘and have not had the civility to give 
me any notice or take anything. I do not think they improve at all as neighbours. 
We see nothing of them, and this is really an instance of gross incivility.’ Then in 
a sudden volte face on receiving ‘a very kind and friendly note’ from Mrs Croft 
she decides ‘I shall be truly glad to have them back again. Our neighbourhood 
cannot spare such a pleasant family.’ This letter is a delight in itself because it is 
so characteristic of what we already know about Mary. We share the amusement 
in the gap between reality and her perception of it .We know that Mrs Musgrove 
senior finds her grandchildren spoilt and unmanageable and understand the truth 
behind Mary’s complaint about her preference for the young Harvilles whom 
Mary sees as ‘not at all nice’. Best of all is the juxtaposition of the two gloriously 
contradictory statements ‘Mrs Harville must be an odd mother to part with [her 
children] so long’ and her reaction to the possibility of herself visiting Bath -‘I 
can leave them [her children] at the Great House for a month or six weeks'. 

More painfully involving for the reader is the famous passage in Sense and 
Sensibility where he perceives every step by which John Dashwood, apparently 
unaware of the obvious manipulations of his wife, is gradually led to accept that 
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his father’s dying wish that he should do something for his step-sisters would be 
satisfied by an occasional gift of game. The poignancy of the girls’ situation is 
heightened by the knowledge that both Fanny and John Dashwood are extremely 
wealthy. We are involved in it. It is a superb passage. The conversation opens with 
a clear statement: ‘Mrs John Dashwood did not at all approve of what her husband 
intended to do for his sisters. ’ We know where we stand. Then we see how skilfully 
she ensures he does practically nothing for the girls by using heavily emotive 
language with remarks like ‘To take 3000 pounds from the fortune of our dear 
little boy, would be impoverishing him to the most dreadful degree.’ Sepulchral 
references to ruin follow. The mental state of Mr John Dashwood on his deathbed 
is impugned - he must have been lightheaded when he suggested help for his 
daughters, who were only half sisters which she regarded as no relation at all 
‘because it was very well known that no affection was ever supposed to exist 
between the children of any man by different marriages’. The discussion of an 
annuity for Mrs Dashwood is hilarious, leading to the conclusion that ‘people live 
forever when there is an annuity to be paid them and she is very stout and healthy 
and hardly forty’. The husband and wife decide that the girls will be adequately 
provided for with what they have. The final remarks of Fanny Dashwood bite 
deep. But while it is sadly humorous, it also exemplifies another aspect of Jane 
Austen which makes her works so convincing against all the odds, and which I 
have not time to go into now - it is the extraordinary depth of her understanding 
of human nature. Fanny asserts ‘They will live so cheap. Their housekeeping will 
be nothing at all. They will have no carriage, no horses and hardly any servants, 
they will keep no company, and can have no expenses of any kind. Only conceive 
how comfortable they will be! Five hundred a year. I am sure I cannot imagine 
how they will spend half of it and as to your giving them more, it is quite absurd to 
think of it. They will be much more able to give you something.’ It is interesting 
to note that Edward Copeland in his analysis of money values in Jane Austen’s 
time cites this as an amount that would enable them to live only on the margin of 
gentility. It was close to what the Austens had to live on after Mr Austen’s death. 

But there is just one other aspect of her work which I should like to touch on, 
and that is her construction of her safe moral and settled world. We know it is too 
good to be true. But we are prepared to accept its reality because we so wish it 
to be so. She panders to our dream. And so we come at last to the beginning and 
end of what I have to say. The perennial debate as to whether Jane Austen writes 
fairy tales or presents us with a realistic picture of her time will no doubt go on. 
Perhaps we can at least put it to rest for the moment remembering the words of 
John Fowles in The French Lieutenant’s Woman: ‘We live as much in the world 
of the imagination as in reality.’ Jane Austen allows us to live in both at the same 
time. 

This paper was given at the Jane Austen Society conference ‘Jane Austen and 
Cheltenham ’ in 2007. 
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Anne on the Couch: 

An understanding of Anne Elliot based on 
Cognitive Analytic Therapy 

Clare Fisher 


[The] wealth of psychological understanding [in fiction] should not be 
ignored because it is fiction; psychotherapists on the contrary would be wiser 
to study fiction for the truths that it reveals about real people. 1 

In general, the novels I like best are those in which characters change and 
develop. However, I have always had a particular fondness for Persuasion, in 
which the central character is often held to be consistent and unchanging. For 
example, B.J. Paris describes Anne Elliot as ‘Jane Austen’s most completely 
deserving heroine’. 2 He sees Anne as perfect from the beginning with the happy 
ending dependent on Captain Wentworth’s recognising that he has ‘mistaken 
her character and giving her the love and appreciation which she has all along 
deserved.’ Although I see some truth in what Paris writes, I do not think it is the 
whole truth. For me, the interest in the novel is not so much about witnessing 
Captain Wentworth recognising that he has made a mistake, as in the development 
of the character of Anne Elliot. In order better to explain this interest, I would like 
to apply some principles of Cognitive Analytic Therapy. 3 CAT is an integrative 
psychotherapy that works towards an understanding (shared by therapist and 
client) of the present in terms of personal history and experience, in order to 
enable change. 

CAT was developed by the psychiatrist Anthony Ryle, who wished to find 
a common language for different psychotherapeutic traditions and bring them 
together into a psychotherapy that would be suitable for treating patients within the 
time constraints of the National Health Service. A defining characteristic of CAT 
is the emphasis placed on the joint creation (between therapist and client) of dense 
descriptions of ‘procedures’ that maintain problems. These are usually linked in 
some way to early experience and may have previously represented a good way 
to cope. CAT theory would suggest that the recognition of such procedures is an 
important step in being able to make choices to do things differently. Traditionally, 
these ‘procedures’ take the form of a ‘trap’, ‘dilemma’ or ‘snag’. To keep things 
simpler, I will only be using examples in the form of ‘traps’, which look like 
vicious circles. An example could look like this: 

Lacking confidence in myself, I worry that others will find me boring or stupid, 
so I don’t respond to friendliness. People then see me as unfriendly, so I become 
more isolated, from which I am convinced I am boring and stupid, reinforcing my 
lack of confidence in myself. 
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In Cognitive Analytic Therapy, the joint identification of this ‘trap’ would be 
followed by building up recognition of it and then developing and practising one 
or more ‘exits’ from it. 

Alongside the definition of ‘procedures’, CAT theory suggests the importance 
of sympathetically identifying reciprocal emotional roles. These are usually based 
on early childhood experience and could be adaptive such as ‘caring’ to ‘cared for’ 
or less helpful such as ‘bully’ to ‘victim’. In general terms, our options for how we 
relate to others may feel limited by our repertoire of reciprocal roles, especially 
if these have been rigid during childhood. Such reciprocal roles may continue 
to be re-enacted even if they are unhelpful in the present. An example would be 
a person who may have responded to a critical and controlling parent by taking 
on the role of ‘rebel’. This may have been helpful at the time (to avoid feeling 
crushed or a failure) but may cause difficulties later on if the only response to any 
authority is to rebel. For any individual, the reciprocal roles and procedures will 
link up, so procedures will tend to show how we are held in our reciprocal roles or 
how we move between them. Reciprocal roles can also be internal and illustrate 
how an individual relates to himself or herself. A crucial element of ‘reciprocal 
roles’ is that even if we usually only play out one role, the other is internalised 
and is always a possible option. This was clearly understood by George Eliot, 
commenting on Gwendolen’s thoughts about Grandcourt just before she meets 
him at the archery party. 

... she felt something very far from indifference as to the impression she 
would make on him. True, he was not to have the slightest power over her ( for 
Gwendolen had not considered that the desire to conquer is itself a sort of 
subjection) ... (my italics) 4 

This passage not only describes a key reciprocal role between Gwendolen and her 
future husband (drawn out in diagram 1), it also reveals how Gwendolen, in setting 
out to conquer, actually invites the possibility of being powerfully controlled. 



Diagram 1. Reciprocal Role Diagram, illustrating one reciprocal role between 
Gwendolen and Grandcourt. 
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The opening of Persuasion 

Sir Walter Elliot, of Kellynch Hall in Somersetshire, was a man who, for 
his own amusement, never took up any book but the Baronetage; .. .there his 
faculties were roused into admiration and respect; ... there any unwelcome 
sensations ... changed naturally into pity and contempt. 

can be seen to set out the two main reciprocal roles operating for Sir Walter Elliot and 
Elizabeth. The first is ‘admiring / respecting’ to ‘admired/respected’. This is played 
out between Sir Walter and Elizabeth and can also be seen in different forms in relation 
to Lady Dalrymple and to Mrs Clay. The second main reciprocal role of Sir Walter 
and Elizabeth is ‘contemptuous / dismissing’ to ‘contemptible / nothing’. Examples 
of this can be seen in many dismissive comments such as about Mr Wentworth (‘you 
misled me with the term gentleman. 1 thought you were speaking of some man of 
property: Mr Wentworth was nobody...’). This role is also played out in relation to 
Anne herself, who ‘was nothing with either father or sister: her word had no weight; 
her convenience was always to give way; — she was only Anne.’ 

These roles are strikingly similar to the way that CAT conceptualises the key 
reciprocal roles of pathological narcissism. A recent book on CAT describes 
people with narcissistic traits as: 

Showing] a predominant preoccupation with issues of surface, 
appearance, success and status; their search is not for care and love so 
much as for admiration. The preferred reciprocal role relationship for ... 
[such a] person ... is to feel admired by an admirable other. Where this is 
unachievable, the concern is with the relative status of self and other and 
hence with occupying the more powerful contemptuous role in the reciprocal 
role pattern of contemptuous in relation to contemptible. 5 

I was so struck with the similarity in these descriptions that I asked Anthony 
Ryle whether he acknowledged Jane Austen as a source for his thinking about 
narcissism. He replied, ‘I would not compete with Jane Austen for psychological 
insights.’ 

The CAT description of narcissism includes the way in which a narcissistic 
presentation will conceal an underlying neediness or emptiness. Admitting to this 
is often particularly painful as doing so takes the person away from their preferred 
roles of ‘admiring’, ‘admired’ or ‘contemptuous’ and towards the avoided 
‘contemptible / nothing’ role. Elizabeth’s character contains this fuller picture 
with the hint of underlying discomfort. In the opening chapter, she dreads that the 
future holds no possibility of change from the ‘sameness and the elegance, the 
prosperity and the nothingness...’ In CAT terms, the key reciprocal roles for Sir 
Walter and Elizabeth can be drawn as in Diagram 2. They try to avoid unpleasant 
feelings of the ‘contemptuous / nothing’ role by staying in the other three roles, 
moving freely around these. 
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Diagram 2. Reciprocal Role Diagram, illustrating key reciprocal roles for 
Sir Walter and Elizabeth. 

Anne’s character is initially drawn as a contrast with those of her father and 
sister. She is the object of their contempt yet it is clear that this has not been 
internalised to give her a view of herself as worthless or contemptible. From 
CAT theory, it would be surprising if she were not influenced in her main ways 
of relating by key figures of early childhood and, indeed, it can be seen that Anne 
has her own version of Sir Walter’s main reciprocal roles. Sir Walter’s sense of his 
own superiority is based on his rank and appearance and he expects admiration 
(or is prepared to admire others) based on these qualities. Anne’s version of this 
is more subtle. She regards the Musgrove girls as: 

Some of the happiest creatures of her acquaintance: but still, saved, as 
we all are, by some comfortable feeling of superiority from wishing for the 
possibility of exchange, she would not have given up her own more elegant 
and cultivated mind for all their enjoyments ... 

This passage reveals Anne’s sense of superiority and hints that this is a private or 
secret superiority. 

Another feature of Anne’s character is that she seems to regard being used by 
others as a virtue. For example, when Mary ‘requires’ her company and Elizabeth 
openly says that no one will want Anne in Bath, ‘Anne, glad to be thought of 
some use, glad to have any thing marked out as a duty ... readily agreed to stay.’ 
I think that this also has the hint of secret superiority - of her own manners and 
propriety in contrast to both sisters. In CAT terms this secret superiority could be 
considered as a procedure that originated in the necessity of not being crushed by 
the treatment she receives from her close family. 

Further clues to the origin of how Anne has developed both the sense of 
superiority and the habit (or ‘procedure’ we could call it in CAT terms) of keeping 
her superiority secret and outwardly displaying propriety can be seen in what we 
learn of her mother. Lady Elliot was ‘an excellent woman, sensible and amiable’. In 
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relation to her husband, she ’had humoured, or softened, or concealed his failings, 
and promoted his real respectability This, along with the acknowledgment 
that she knew, when she was dying, that her children were left to the ‘guidance of 
a conceited, silly father’, suggests that Lady Elliot also knew her own superiority 
and yet outwardly was consistent in maintaining appearances, never revealing 
what she really thought about her husband. A passage about Anne’s playing the 
piano reveals more of her relationship with her mother. We are told that with one 
exception (the importance of which later becomes apparent), she has ‘never, since 
the age of fourteen, never since the loss of her dear mother, known the happiness 
of being listened to, or encouraged by any just appreciation or real taste.’ This 
suggests that with her mother, Anne had enjoyed warmth and closeness that had 
elements of ‘admiring’ to ‘admired’ in the relationship and that between them the 
secrecy of their sense of superiority could be relaxed. The only other person to 
appreciate her playing was, of course. Captain Wentworth and it seems likely that 
he too had enjoyed a relationship with Anne much less based on secret superiority 
than on open (ardent) admiration. Captain Wentworth is shown to have a sense 
of personal superiority himself, revealed, for example, when his sister asks him 
about choosing a wife and he jokes that he is ready to have anyone but ‘his bright 
proud eye spoke the happy conviction that he was nice’. 

A further passage about Anne’s playing helps us understand how the procedure 
is protective to Anne when she is neglected or unappreciated by others. Anne 
knows that she plays better than the Musgrove girls but that their parents think 
little of her performance while they are delighted by that of their daughters. ‘Mr. 
and Mrs. Musgrove’s fond partiality for their own daughters’ performance, and 
total indifference to any other person’s, gave her much more pleasure for their 
sakes, than mortification for her own.’ Anne here uses her sense of superiority to 
protect herself but she is not stifled into any sort of lack of appreciation of others 
by her sense of it. She is able to appreciate others from within it although we also 
begin to realise one of this procedure’s limitations for Anne - that it makes it hard 
or impossible for her to be truly open. 

With the Musgroves and Crofts, and to a greater extent in the company of 
the Harvilles at Lyme, Anne is exposed to much more open-hearted people than 
in her immediate family circle. Although she becomes fond of all these people 
and they of her, her habitual reserve is strong and she tends to reveal very little 
of herself. For example, on spending the first evening with Captain Benwick, 
they have what is in one way an open conversation (sharing views on poetry) 
but in another completely one-sided. At the end of the evening, Anne knows far 
more of Captain Benwick’s real feelings than he does of hers. Captain Benwick is 
described: ‘though shy, he did not seem reserved.’ The opposite would seem true 
of Anne. Even with Lady Russell, this reservation is apparent. There is clearly 
mutual admiration between them. Lady Russell regards Anne as ‘a most dear 
and highly valued god-daughter, favourite and friend’; Anne has always ‘loved 
and relied on’ Lady Russell. But their relationship is marked by reserve and by 
propriety. Although we understand that they do talk openly of some emotive 
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subjects such as the Elliot family’s financial difficulties, they never allude to other 
subjects such as Anne’s engagement to Captain Wentworth. Lady Russell seems 
much more ready to express her feelings than Anne. When Mrs Clay is invited 
to Bath while Anne is not. Lady Russell, ‘wondered, grieved, and feared ... the 
affront it contained to Anne ... was a very severe aggravation.’ Regarding the same 
incident, Anne does not react at all as she ‘was become hardened to such affronts.’ 
Perhaps because of Anne’s reserve, it seems that Lady Russell (although by far 
her closest friend) is not very sensitive to Anne’s feelings. Bath is associated in 
Anne’s mind with grief for her mother and it was where she spent some months 
just after the misery of breaking off her engagement to Captain Wentworth. Lady 
Russell alludes to this as ‘happening to be not in perfectly good spirits the ... 
winter ... she had ... spent there’. Lady Russell ‘was fond of Bath ... and disposed 
to think it must suit them all’. 


Treated 



Diagram 3. Reciprocal Role Diagram for Anne throughout the first half of the 
novel. NB Anne sees other roles, such as those of her father and sister or the 
more open, fun sort of roles enacted by the Musgroves but does not join in 
with these other ways of relating. 


The Reciprocal Roles in diagram three and accompanying procedures below 
are my attempt at a description of Anne Elliot in CAT terms that holds true up 
to the end of Volume I of the novel. The role on the left (‘respected but distant’ 
to ‘respectful but reserved’) is played out in most of Anne’s conversations and 
encounters, although it is notable that those she encounters are less reserved than 
she is. The role on the right is largely within Anne. She falls into the secretly 
superior role when used or treated dismissively by others and strives to get back 
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there if she lets slip perfect control of her feelings. This could be described in 
CAT terms as two ‘trap’ procedures. The first attempts to sum up the way Anne 
seems trapped in her ‘secretly superior’ role: 

Procedure I (Concealing feelings) 

Believing that others will not respect her feelings, Anne does not reveal them, 
instead allowing herself to feel secretly superior about her talents, restraint and 
propriety. However, this restraint both limits how much she can join in with open- 
hearted people and allows others to ignore how she feels, use and abuse her, thus 
confirming her belief. 

The second procedure makes clear how Anne’s sadness and fear hold her 
trapped on the right half of the diagram. When she walks to the Lodge in ‘desolate 
tranquillity’ we sense that this is all she dares to aspire to. She recognises her 
feelings (as when she hears that Captain Wentworth may come and when she first 
meets him again) but she sees that the only way to feel any better is to crush them. 
She does this by a harsh contempt of herself: ‘How absurd to be resuming the 
agitation .... ’ When she wonders how he feels, ‘she was hating herself for the folly 
which asked the question.’ This could be summed up as a second procedure: 

Procedure II (Lacking hope) 

Fearing that there is no hope, Anne is ashamed and upset by feelings of desire 
for love and so makes great efforts ‘to be feeling less’. While this can help her stay 
calm, it can also lead to misinterpretation as indifference and so could jeopardise 
real future happiness, thus confirming her fear. 

At the end of Volume I of Persuasion. Anne returns to Upper Cross, seemingly 
as entrenched in her procedures as ever - submitting to the whim of others with 
her own feelings suppressed. However, this point in the novel seems to be a 
turning point in her recognition of the limitations of her roles and procedures and 
marks her beginning to attempt to revise them. The one obvious change at this 
point in the novel is not in Anne at all, it is in Captain Wentworth, who has paid 
her his first compliment of the book (‘no-one so proper, so capable as Anne’) 
and consults her judgment about how to break the news of Louisa’s accident to 
her parents. We know that she dwells on the pleasure of this ‘parting proof’ of 
‘friendship, and of deference for her judgement’ and it may be this that gives her 
some insight and encourages her to try to make some changes. 

The first hint that Anne is now beginning to step outside the limiting roles 
on her diagram is in the first chapter of Volume II, when she risks a greater 
acknowledgment of her feelings (to herself) than she has previously. Lady 
Russell proposes a first visit to the Crofts at Kellynch, acknowledging that it will 
be ‘a trial’. Anne replies that she is inured to the change. ‘She could have said 
more on the subject’ but does not do so, keeping as ever within narrow limits of 
propriety. However, she does allow her thoughts regarding her father and sister 
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a clearer expression than she has done anywhere in Volume I when she admits 
to herself that, ‘she could not but in conscience feel that they were gone who 
deserved not to stay, and that Kellynch-hall had passed into better hands than 
its owners.’ 



't (A. 


The horror of the moment to all who stood around! 


In the next chapter, Anne joins in more openly in conversation. When Charles 
Musgrove hints that Captain Benwick has not visited them at Upper Cross because 
he wanted to see Anne. Anne ‘boldly acknowledge^] herself flattered’. She does 
this despite the fact that this prolongs a conversation that teases Mary. It is notable 
that Lady Russell’s response to this is great interest and we learn of her smiling 
and even laughing. It seems that Anne’s first experiment in the book of being 
more open has been a success. This is not a complete change, however; later in the 
same chapter, Anne is back in role as, when she and Lady Russell enter Bath, she 
‘persisted in a very determined, though very silent disinclination for Bath.’ There 
are further examples of Anne beginning to reveal more of her feelings. In talking 
with Mr Elliot of an aspect of her father and sister’s behaviour, she says ‘I confess 
it does vex me’. This is a much stronger expression of her feelings towards her 
family than anything in the first half of the novel. Later in Bath, there is a still 
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stronger example of this when she admits to herself that she feels ’an instant 
oppression’ as her father and sister enter a room that is immediately ‘hushed into 
cold composure, determined silence, or insipid talk to meet the heartless elegance 
of her father and sister. How mortifying to feel that it was so!’ In Volume I, such 
strong language is reserved for self-condemnation. In all these examples, Anne 
seems to be behaving differently from the limitations of Procedure I. In CAT 
terms, she is developing an ‘exit’ from the procedure: she is exercising judgement 
about when to risk revealing her feelings, thus staying protected from those who 
do not respect her feelings but being able to be open, happy and much less superior 
with those who do. 

At the concert. Anne makes the first move towards Captain Wentworth by 
stepping forward to speak to him, but in this, their first sustained conversation 
of the novel, the openness is all from him. ‘Struck, gratified, confused, and 
beginning to breathe very quick, and feel an hundred things in a moment’, she 
is not able to join him when he turns the subject to the strength and constancy 
of attachment. This shows us that she is still trapped by Procedure II, although 
the circumstances of the conversation and the way she is not able to resume it, 
seem to have interrupted her attempt to revise it. This conversation gives her the 
conviction that Captain Wentworth ‘had a heart returning to her at least.’ It seems 
likely that it is this that strengthens her resolve to revise the procedure. 

In her conversation with Captain Harville at the hotel, Anne demonstrates that 
she has taken another step towards being more open and trusting others with her 
true feelings. She becomes open and emotional on precisely the same subject: 
the strength and constancy of attachment. At the concert. Captain Wentworth 
had revealed his feelings to her by saying, ‘A man does not recover from such 
a devotion of the heart to such a woman! - He ought not - he does not.’ Anne 
now reveals her feelings as clearly (although obviously not directly to Captain 
Wentworth) when she expresses her belief that to forget a loved one ‘would not be 
[in] the nature of any woman who truly loved’ and that women love ‘longest when 
existence or when hope is gone.’ It could be argued that this greater openness is 
the result of having found people more conducive to talk to, and it is undoubtedly 
helped by her hope that Captain Wentworth still loves her; but I think that it also 
reflects Anne risking making a change. In CAT terms. Anne seems to have found 
an ‘exit’ to the ‘trap’ of procedure II by coming to attach greater legitimacy to her 
feelings and, rather than trying to feel less, allows herself to express them and be 
emotional on matters related to love and attachment. 

Captain Wentworth’s letter says that he cannot read her feelings, suggesting 
that she is still rather stuck in the second procedure. However, he later admits 
that he had seen a change in her manner towards him, that her ‘looks, or words, 
or actions occasionally encouraged’ him and that his declaration was prompted 
by hearing her expressing her sentiments to Captain Harville. It seems that he 
was not able to interpret this change confidently because of his own fear that she 
was attached to Mr Elliot, which led him to think that the change in her could be 
interpreted as ‘only the ease which [her] engagement to another man would give.’ 
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In the explanations between Anne and Captain Wentworth after their 
reconciliation, we can see the extent of the revision of Anne’s procedures. She 
seems to have relaxed into much more mutual and less superior ways of relating 
to others. She ‘had cheerful or forbearing feelings for every creature around her.’ 
Her conversation with the Musgroves is described as ‘the happy chat of perfect 
ease’, which seems some distance away from feelings of secret superiority. 
When she talks to Captain Wentworth about the rights and wrongs of the past, 
she explains that she cannot feel that she did wrong in accepting Lady Russell’s 
advice (even if that advice proved wrong). Anne goes on to say, ‘I have now, as 
far as such a sentiment is allowable in human nature, nothing to reproach myself 
with’. Although there is undoubtedly the hint of superiority in this statement 
(and more self-satisfaction than I could live with!), it is not a complete return to 
Procedure I, as she is sharing her feelings with another person and could be said 
to be explaining to him part of how she has coped with their separation over the 
eight years since they parted. 

I have applied some of the principles of CAT to the character of Anne Elliot 
to explain something of my interest in Persuasion and in her. In contrast to the 
assertion of Paris that Anne does not change, this has demonstrated that Anne’s 
character has made profound, if subtle, changes. At the beginning of the novel she 
is trapped within limiting roles and procedures, but as it progresses, she challenges 
these limitations, developing reciprocal roles that are more open and trusting and 
that allow for the possibility of being cared for. The happy ending is brought 
about in part because she finds and takes the exits from her procedures. Anne is 
generally a serious character and her seriousness seems to be connected to her 
inner sadness and her secret superiority. Now that both of these have changed, 
the possibility begins to open up for the development of her humour, and we 
can imagine her making further changes and becoming more light-hearted in her 
happiness. 

Notes 
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Notes on Sales 2006 

Christine Penney 

Since my retirement from the University of Birmingham in June 2005 I 
am able to keep up to date with auction catalogues, thanks to the Jane Austen 
Society’s subscription to Invaluable and my occasional visits to the University 
Library, but I see far fewer antiquarian book catalogues. I am now dependent 
on friends and former colleagues to put them aside for me, and on the internet. 
This means that I have almost certainly missed some interesting items, but the 
good news is that they may eventually turn up on Ebay or Abebooks .com, both of 
which sites include dealers in North America, whom I have usually had to omit. I 
would appeal to all readers of this report to send me details of any manuscripts or 
early editions (up to 1833) they spot or hear about as being offered for sale. My 
email address is christine.penney@virgin net. 

First and early editions 

Sense and Sensibility 

Lot 53 in Dominic Winter’s sale on 13 June was a copy of the first edition, 
1811 (Gilson Al). It had all the half-titles but lacked the final blanks. The 
titlepage to vol. 1 was in facsimile. The inscription ‘Walter Hare’ was on the title 
pages to vols. 1 and 2, from which a previous owner’s inscription had been cut. 
Signatures E10 and G10 in vol. 2 were torn, affecting the text, which was supplied 
in manuscript for G10. The binding was recent half calf with red and green leather 
labels. It was estimated at £6,000-£8,000 but failed to sell. 

Another copy was Lot 748 at Bonhams (Oxford) on 10 October. Lacking 
the half-titles and final blanks, it was bound in red crushed morocco by Sangorski 
and Sutcliffe with gilt spines. It bore the bookplate of Henry Sherbrooke Esqr. 
Oxton and the book label of Austin Smith. The estimate was £8,000-£10,000 
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and it sold for £7,500. The Dominic Winter sale mentioned above, contained, 
in addition to copies of the novels offered separately. Lot 52, consisting of a 
collection of all of them in first or second editions, which had belonged to the 
family of the statesman and financier CJ. Herries (1815-1883). A copy of the 
second edition, 1813 (Gilson A2) of Sense and Sensibility was the first item in 
this Lot. Vol.l included the final blank, though lacking the half-titles. The binding 
was mid-19th-century calf with black leather labels. The signature ‘Col. Herries’ 
(Charles Herries, d. 1819, Colonel of the Light Horse Volunteers of London and 
Westminster) was on each title page. The Herries family lived in London, in 
Cadogan Place, and Jane Austen attended a large family dinner party there on 15 
October 1815, while she was staying with Henry in order to correct the proofs of 
Emma (see Letter 121 in Deirdre Le Faye’s edition). In November the same year 
she had a visit from Miss Herries, the Colonel’s unmarried sister (see Letter 128). 
The entire Lot was estimated at £20,000-£25,000 and sold for £21,000. Another 
copy of the second edition was Lot 54 in the same sale. The half-titles were 
present but not the final blanks. The bookplate of the Duke of Rutland was on the 
front pastedown in each volume and the half-title of vol.3 was signed ‘Rutland’. 
The binding was contemporary calf, neatly rebacked with two black leather labels 
on each spine. The estimate was £3,000-£5,000 but it failed to sell. A third copy 
was Lot 55 in the same sale. This had belonged to Sir Archibald Edmonstone 
of Duntreath, whose bookplate was on the front pastedown in each volume. It 
lacked the half-titles and final blanks and the titlepage to vol.3. The binding was 
contemporary half red roan over marbled boards, with a good deal of repair work 
evident. The estimate was £l,500-£2,000 and it sold for £2,000. 

Pride and Prejudice 

A copy of the first edition, 1813 (Gilson A3) was Lot 56 in the Dominic Winter 
sale on 13 June, mentioned above. It lacked the half-title to vol. 1 and had the 
contemporary ownership inscription of Catherine Bouverie (?) on each title page. 
The binding was modern period-style quarter black calf with marbled boards. 
Estimated at £18,000-£22,000 it sold for £20,500. This copy subsequently 
turned up on Ebay on 14 October, offered for £32,000 by a private vendor who 
has since proved to be the proprietor of St Mary’s Books and Prints in Stamford. 
For his entry on Ebay he had described the ownership inscription as possibly 
that of Catherine Bourchier, suggesting this might be Catherine Brydges, who 
married Brereton Bourchier and was Jane Austen’s great-great aunt. This cannot, 
however, have been true. The lady does not appear in the biographical notes on 
the Brydges family in Deirdre Le Faye’s edition of the Letters, but Deirdre tells 
me that the Brydges/Bourchier marriage produced a daughter in 1719. Catherine 
must therefore have been born around 1700 and could not have owned a copy 
of Pride and Prejudice in 1813, unless she achieved a longevity that would 
be astonishing and well recorded now, and even more so in 1813. The copy 
is now (March 2007) on abebooks.com, offered by the same vendor, with the 
surname recorded again as Bouverie, for £35,000. Another copy, without half- 
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titles, appeared at Lot 57, in the Dominic Winter sale on 13 June. This was bound 
in mid-19th-century half green calf, with red leather labels and marbled boards, 
one volume being rebacked. The estimate was £15,000-£18,000 and it sold for 
£15,800. Yet another copy, with the half-titles, was Lot 749 at Bonhams (Oxford) 
on 10 October. The binding was by Riviere in red crushed morocco with gilt 
spines and it bore the book label of Austin Smith and the bookplate of Geoffrey 
Ecroyd. There was occasional light soiling and the margins had some tears. The 
estimate was £15,000-£20,000 but it failed to sell. 

Lot 87 at Christie’s (South Kensington) on 16 February was a copy of the 
second edition, 1813 (Gilson A4). It was bound in contemporary half calf with 
turquoise finely ribbed cloth boards, the spines being damaged. The half-titles 
were present and an early signature, of Walter Long, appeared on the title page 
of vol.3. The estimate was £3,000 - £5,000 and it sold for £4,080. Another copy 
was part of Lot 52 at the Dominic Winter sale on 13 June, mentioned above. 
It was bound in mid-19th-century half calf with black leather labels. Item 48 
in Jarndyce’s Catalogue 169 was another copy, lacking half-titles, bound in 
contemporary green half calf with marbled boards and maroon and brown labels 
and with the contemporary ownership inscription of S. Hall on the titlepage to 
vol.l. The price was £4,500. 

Mansfield Park 

Acopy of the first edition, 1814 (Gilson A6) was part of Lot 52 in the Dominic 
Wilson sale on 13 June. It lacked the advertisement leaf at the end of vol.3 and the 
final blank at the end of vol. 2. ‘Col. Herries’ was inscribed on each title page. It 
was bound uniformly with the Sense and Sensibility and Pride and Prejudice in 
the same Lot. Another copy was Lot 58 in the same sale. This had the half-titles 
and the final advertisement leaf, which was misbound after the title page of vol. 1, 
but lacked the final blank in vol.2. An early owner’s name on each title page had 
been trimmed by the binder. The auctioneer suggested this might be Catharine 
de Courtland but it is more likely to be Catharine de Courlande (Katharine von 
Curland), whose signature appears in a copy of the first edition of Emma, seen by 
David Gilson and recorded on page 75 of his bibliography. This lady, born 1781, 
was the elder sister of Pauline von Hohenzollern, Prinzessin von Curland, who 
also appears in the index of provenances. The copy had been recently rebound 
in green crushed morocco. The estimate was £6,000-£8,000 but it failed to sell. 
Lot 59 in the same sale was yet another copy, lacking the half-titles, the final 
advertisement leaf and the final blank. The binding was recent half calf over 
earlier marbled boards. The estimate was £4,000-£6,000 and it sold for £4,400. 

Lot 274 at the Lyon and Turnbull sale on 8 February was a copy of the second 
edition, 1816 (Gilson A7). Bound in contemporary half calf with marbled boards 
it lacked the half-titles and bore the book label of Susanna Euphemia Beckford 
(1786-1859), the daughter of William Beckford of Fonthill. She married the 
Marquess of Douglas, later the 10th Duke of Hamilton, in 1810 and must 
therefore have been using an old bookplate. The estimate was £600-£800 and 
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it well exceeded this by selling for £2,000. Cheffins of Cambridge sold a copy, 
with half-titles, in March for £850 - the estimate was £700-£900. Vol. 2 had some 
contemporary ink scribbling on the endpapers and the leather bindings were worn 
and splitting. Another copy was Lot 750 at the Bonhams (Oxford) sale on 10 
October. This had the half-titles and the ownership inscriptions of .W. Furse and 
T.J. Johnson (1845). The binding was contemporary half calf with gilt spines. The 
estimate was £600-£800 and it sold for £900. 

Emma 

A copy of the first edition. 1816 (Gilson A8), was Lot 48 at the Bonhams 
sale on 28 March. Lacking half-titles, with some light spotting, and bound in 
contemporary calf, rebacked, with gilt morocco spine labels, it was estimated 
at £3,000-£5,000 and sold for £4,800. Another copy was part of Lot 52 in the 
Dominic Winter sale on 13 June mentioned above. The signature of C.J Herries 
was on the front free endpaper in each volume. It was bound in mid-19th-century 
half calf with maroon leather labels. The same sale had a further three copies 
at Lots 60-62. Lot 60, estimated at £8,000-£10,000 and selling for £8,800, had 
the bookplate of William Newsam McClean on the front free endpaper in vol. 
l.The half-title to vol. 1 was bound at the end of the volume; the other two 
were lacking. The binding was half calf with marbled boards. Lot 61, estimated 
at £6,000-£8,000 and selling for £7,800, had the half-titles and an owner’s 
name (Yonge, Rockbourne) in pencil on each titlepage. The Yonges lived at 
Rockbourne, near Fordingbridge in Hampshire and were distantly related to the 
novelist Charlotte Mary Yonge. The binding was contemporary half calf over 
marbled boards. Lot 62, estimated at £5,000-£7,000, lacked all the half titles. The 
binding was contemporary black half calf over marbled boards. This copy failed 
to sell. Bonhams had another copy at their sale in Oxford on 10 October (Lot 
751). The half-titles were present and the half-title to vol. 1, which was printed on 
the final leaf, was in the correct place. The author’s name was supplied in ink on 
the titlepage of vol.l. Geoffrey Ecroyd’s bookplate and Austin Smith’s booklabel 
were present and the binding of red crushed morocco was by Riviere, similar to 
the Pride and Prejudice mentioned above. The estimate was £6,000-£8,000 and 
it sold for £4,000. 

Northanger Abbey and Persuasion 

Lot 52 in the Dominic Winter sale on 13 June, mentioned above, included 
a copy of the first edition, 1818 (Gilson A9). The signature of C.J .Herries was 
on the titlepages of vols. 2-4. Half-titles (in this entry and that for Lot 63 called 
fly-titles) were present in vols. 1 and 2 and vol.4 lacked the two final blanks. The 
binding was mid-19th-century half calf, uniform with the Emma in the same Lot. 
Lot 63 in the same sale, estimated at £3,000-£4,000 and selling for £3,400, was 
another copy, half-titles present, lacking the two final blanks and bound in recent 
half calf, all edges gilt. 

Lot 752 at Bonhams (Oxford) on 10 October was another copy of the first 
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edition. It lacked the half-titles in vols. 2-4 and the final blanks in vol.4. This item 
also came from the library of Austin Smith and bore his booklabel. The binding 
was half morocco by H. Sotheran, in a slip case. The estimate was £1,500-£2,000 
and it sold for £2,900. 

Collected editions 

Two volumes ( Pride and Prejudice and Northanger Abbey ) described as 
being from the first collected Bentley edition. 1833 (Gilson D6) were part of Lot 
677 at Dominic Winter’s on 1 February. Both were bound in contemporary half 
calf, rubbed and scuffed. The Lot, which included two novels by Thackeray and a 
number of other unspecified volumes, in two cartons, was estimated at £70-£100 
and sold for £510. 

What may also be volumes from the same collected Bentley edition were Lot 
143 at .Duke’s Grove Auctions, Dorchester, on 21 November. Insufficient detail 
is given to identify them precisely. The collection lacked Pride and Prejudice. 
The four volumes, bound in calf with marbled boards, were estimated at £80- 
£150 and sold for £1,300, which must have been a nice surprise for the vendor. 

Other material 

A handsome association copy was Item 10 in John Hart’s Catalogue 73. 
This was the first edition, 1803, of Female Biography; or Memoirs of Illustrious 
and Celebrated Women, of All Ages and Countries by Mary Hays. This copy is 
mentioned as an addendum to Section K in Gilson (page 446). The title page of 
vol.l was inscribed: ‘Elizth. Austen Senr - The gift of her Son Edward Decbr 27 th 
1805’ and each of the remaining five volumes bore her signature and the date. 
27 December was the anniversary of Elizabeth and Edward Austen’s marriage 
in 1791 so this may well have been an anniversary gift from their eldest son. 
It was therefore likely to have been in the library at Godmersham when Jane 
Austen stayed there but it was subsequently moved to Chawton. possibly by 
Edward Knight junior when he settled there in 1826. It had the armorial bookplate 
of Montagu George Knight, who inherited the house in 1879. It was bound in 
contemporary speckled calf with double green morocco labels and was priced at 
£5,500. It is still (March 2007) available on abebooks.com at the same price. 

Jane Austen’s ungenerous Great-Uncle Stephen reared his head again several 
times this year. At Bloomsbury Auctions, on 13 July, a copy of the first edition, 
1750, of John Huxham’s An Essay on Fevers, printed for S. Austen, was Lot 
543. The titlepage had an unidentified contemporary ownership inscription. 
It was bound in contemporary calf, estimated at £100-£150 and sold for £100. 
Bloomsbury offered a second edition of this work, also printed in 1750, on 12 
January, at Lot 348, which comprised a collection of medical texts. The binding 
was modern calf-backed patterned boards. It bore some library stamps and 
a contemporary ink signature on the front free endpaper. The Lot, estimated 
at £300-£400, sold for £340. Another copy, in contemporary calf, turned up at 
Christie’s (South Kensington) on 16 March at Lot 135, which also included J. 
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White’s De recta sanguinis missione, 1712. The Lot was estimated at £400-£600 
but fetched only £240. Lot 43 at Christies (South Kensington) on 1 November 
was a copy of Fielding’s The history of Tom Jones , second edition. 1749. Each 
of the six volumes bore the bookplate of Many down Park, the home of Harris 
Bigg-Wither, Jane Austen’s fiance for all of 12 hours. After consulting Deirdre Le 
Faye the auctioneers wisely decided not to attempt to add value to the description 
by suggesting Jane Austen might have read it on one of her visits to Manydown, 
although her eye could, of course, have rested upon it momentarily. The estimate 
was £400-£600 but it sold well above, for £1,920. Although this report is intended 
to give details only of sales it is perhaps worth mentioning another association 
copy, which has been given recently to the Foyle Special Collections Library at 
King’s College London and is described in their annual review for 2005-6. This 
is All about etiquette or the manners of polite society for ladies and gentlemen, ca. 
1889, in a nice Victorian highly decorated green cloth binding, with the ownership 
inscription of Honor Austen-Leigh. This was Honor-Caroline Austen-Leigh, b. 
1881, the daughter of James Edward Austen-Leigh’s youngest son. Arthur Henry, 
and Jane Austen’s great-great niece. 

Mallams, on 8 March, offered at Lot 24 an imaginary picture of Jane Austen, 
undated but probably ca. 1914, inscribed on the back: ‘An attempt to realize a 
truer idea of Jane Austen by Alex S. Buchanan - from the sketch by Cassandra 
& Descriptions & Known characteristics’. Estimated at £80-£120 it sold for 
£117.63. 

Lot 170 at Sotheby’s (Olympia) on 14 September was a set of seven signed 
or initialled original drawings for book illustrations by Hugh Thomson, three in 
pen and ink and four in pen, ink and watercolour. Five were illustrations to other 
novels (by George Eliot and Thackeray), but two were for the Macmillan editions 
of Jane Austen’s novels: ‘Able to take an interest in their employment’ for Emma 
(1896 - Gilson E 86) and ‘William and Fanny were horror-struck at the idea’ 
for Mansfield Park (1897 - Gilson E88). The estimate was £2,000 - £3,000 and 
the Lot sold for £2,000. A framed and initialled original pen and ink drawing 
of a scene from Mansfield Park by John Strickland Goodall, done for the Radio 
Times in 1961, was part of Lot 514, containing two other literary illustrations, 
at the Dominic Winter sale on 4 October. The estimate was £150-£200 and the 
Lot sold for £160. The catalogue entry unfortunately did not identify the scene 
and the auctioneer has no record of it. Bonhams, on 1 November, offered, at Lot 
22, a 19th-century portrait miniature necklace, which they dated to ca. 1835. It 
comprised twelve oval miniatures painted on ivory, connected by gold chains. 
Some of the portraits were apparently of classical figures, including a winged 
cherub. Without any evidence the auctioneers identified a number of the non- 
classical ones as Byron, Wordsworth, Shakespeare and Jane Austin [sic]. Deirdre 
Le Faye discussed the necklace with Bonhams, pointing out that in the 1830s 
no-one except Jane Austen’s immediate surviving family had any idea of her 
appearance, nor was she famous as an authoress at that period. She suggested that 
the miniature the auctioneers had selected as her portrait, showing a young woman 
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with a Greek profile and dangling ringlets, was more likely to be Sappho. The 
catalogue entry had to stand however, with the estimate of £l,500-£2,000. The 
necklace sold for £1,700 and so far there does not appear to have been a scramble 
to get the portrait into the press alongside other equally spurious examples. But if 
there is, you read it here first! 

Our subscription to Invaluable again provided examples of the wrong kind of 
Austen. Bloomsbury Auctions on 21 June, at Lot 1302, had a collection of metal 
tokens, including some Sussex Hop Tokens belonging to one Edmund Austen. 


Jane Austen and Boredom 

Richard Jenkyns 

I need hardly say that it is an honour to be asked to address the society at this 
its annual gathering. I have to admit that I am myself a fairly recent recruit to 
the society, but my father and mother were members, as was my grandmother, 
and I remember being first brought to a meeting here at Chawton as a guest way 
back in the time of Sir Hugh Smiley and Lord David Cecil. This society officially 
interests itself in Jane Austen’s family as well as in herself, and that means that 
though I may doubt my credentials for addressing you about her, I can at least 
offer myself as a specimen, since as Richard Knight and Patrick Stokes have 
already mentioned, I am descended from her brother James. In my childhood 
my great-aunts sometimes seemed to speak about her as though she were a lately 
deceased member of the family whom they had known themselves; and as they 
seemed to me enormously ancient - and indeed they were fairly ancient - it took 
me a while to work out that the novelist had died a full sixty years before even 
the eldest of them was born. But there was a sense of her abiding presence. In the 
drawing-room of the house shared by two of those great-aunts sat Jane Austen’s 
writing desk. After their deaths it passed to my cousin Joan Austen-Leigh, who 
later very generously gave it to the British Library. Many of us saw it when it 
came to Chawton for our annual gathering two or three years ago. I also attended 
the occasion at the British Library when the desk was formally presented, and I 
remember the sense of faint discomfort at realising that I was no longer permitted 
to touch what had once been a friendly and familiar object. A few relics remain 
in the family. My sister has what family tradition claims as Jane’s prayer book, 
and another of my cousins has the painting from which was made what is, alas, 
the best known image of the novelist: that familiar and deplorable engraving 
representing her as a pop-eyed cook-general. I now own some of her music books, 
as well as some silver forks and spoons stamped with the Austen crest, which I 
think from their date and provenance must have been in and out of the novelist’s 
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mouth. I mention these trivial things in the hope that if in forty minutes’ time you 
feel that you are no wiser about Jane Austen and boredom - or if, alternatively, 
you feel that you understand what boredom is as never before -1 may at least be 
acceptable as Exhibit A. 

My title fits a familiar pattern. There are books about Jane Austen in relation 
to all sorts of intriguing matters - books which shed fascinating lights not only on 
Jane Austen herself but on the culture and society of her times. Some of them are 
by people who are here today. There are Jane Austen and the Navy, Jane Austen 
and the Clergy, Jane Austen and Food, Jane Austen and the Theatre (two books 
with that title, in fact), Jane Austen and Crime, and notoriously Jane Austen and 
the French Revolution (not as slim a volume as one might expect). But 1 think 
that I have spotted a gap in the market. These works all examine Jane Austen in 
relation to interesting things; but what about Jane Austen and the uninteresting? 
So I follow in the steps of Pope in The Dunciad, and make dullness my theme. 

Jane Austen could not herself have used the words ‘boring’ or ‘boredom’: 
they do not appear until near the middle of the nineteenth century. She could, in 
principle, have used the verb ‘bore’, which originates as aristocratic slang in the 
mid-eighteenth century. As far as I know, she does not in fact do so. Her word 
is the standard word of her time: ‘dullness’. It is worth lingering on that word 
for just a moment, as its scope is, I think, somewhat wider than that which we 
would naturally give to boredom today. The invention of the word boredom may 
indeed be the effect of a change in which certain forms of human unhappiness 
are understood and interpreted; or perhaps the appearance of the word helped 
in part to cause that change. ‘How weary, stale, flat and unprofitable/Seem to 
me all the uses of this world,’ says Hamlet; and in saying that he is saying, in 
the old parlance, that he is dull. But he is surely not saying either that he has 
been sated with so many pleasures that he has grown weary of them or that the 
world is intrinsically uninteresting or disappointing. For consider what he says to 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern a little later: 

I have late - but wherefore I know not - lost all my mirth, forgone all 
custom of exercises; and indeed it goes so heavily with my disposition that 
this goodly frame, the earth seems to me a sterile promontory, this most 
excellent canopy, the air, look you, this brave o’erhanging firmament, this 
majestical roof fretted with golden fire, why, it appears no other thing to me 
than a foul and pestilent congregation of vapours. What a piece of work is 
man! How noble in reason! How infinite in faculty! In form and moving how 
express and admirable! In action how like an angel! In apprehension how like 
a god! The beauty of the world! The paragon of animals! And yet, to me, what 
is this quintessence of dust? Man delights not me... 

Hamlet is dull, but he sees no reason why he should be so (‘wherefore I 
know not’). He recognises that man and nature alike are wonderful, beautiful, 
fascinating; and yet he can take no delight in any part of it. I believe that this is a 
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form of unhappiness that we can recognise, but we would not call it boredom; we 
would call it depression. 

I bring depression into the picture partly because Jane Austen does, in one 
of her novels, explore the borderlands between boredom and depression: that 
is, in Mansfield Park. The child Fanny is depressed, or something close to it. 
That is a very unusual thing for Jane Austen to have done. I can think easily 
enough of suffering children in later fiction, from David Copperfield to The Water 
Babies, and for that matter in a number of fairy tales, but the listless child, indeed 
the listless heroine - that is surely a rare study. But I refer to depression also in 
order to remind us that the different forms of unhappiness have been differently 
analysed and categorised in other times. Let me bring another word into play: 
melancholy. Melancholy is an ambivalent term today, and it was an ambivalent 
term four hundred years ago, but across a different range of ambivalence. In the 
seventeenth century Milton could write, in II Penseroso, a great poem in praise 
of melancholy. But Robert Burton’s The Anatomy of Melancholy , from the same 
century, is a vast compendium around the theme of depression. It is avowedly 
medical, and concerned with health of mind. But its final advice for the avoidance 
of melancholy is, famously, ‘Be not solitary, be not idle.’ That sounds much like 
saying, in our language, ‘Make sure that you are not bored.’ They had no word 
with the same boundaries as our ‘boredom’ and we have no word with the same 
boundaries as their ‘melancholy’, which for Milton at least included a quiet 
thoughtfulness and for Burton included religious and erotic obsession. 

What then is boredom in our own understanding of the word? I suggest that 
it can be divided into the boredom of privilege, the boredom of circumstance and 
the boredom of temperament. Let me briefly describe what I mean. The boredom 
of privilege is the boredom that results from being spoilt for choice. When the 
Latin poet Lucretius describes the man who rushes from Rome to his villa on 
the Bay of Naples and as soon as he gets there becomes fed up and rushes back 
to Rome, he is describing a pathology of privilege. It is interesting that ‘bore’ 
derives from upper-class slang of the eighteenth century: it takes its origin from 
aristocratic disdain and foppishness. 

The boredom of circumstance is the boredom which arises when people 
genuinely do not have enough to do, or lack the opportunity to pursue their interests 
and enthusiasms, or to discover them. Maria and Julia Bertram, in Mansfield Park, 
are not predestined to be bored: they are dull because their circumstances deny 
them the natural outlet for their ordinary, unintellectual interests - those interests 
that for example the young people in Northanger Abbey can enjoy in Bath. 

The boredom of temperament is when a person’s nature is such that he or she 
is quickly wearied of a particular interest, pleasure or pursuit. Emma Woodhouse 
is at risk here. As Mr Knightley tells her, she is a dabbler - a bit of reading here, a 
bit of music or drawing there - reluctant to concentrate on any one thing. 

It is the boredom of circumstance that is most prominent in Jane Austen’s 
books, but the other kinds have their part to play as well. Broadly, I offer two 
propositions: first, that boredom is a theme in all of Jane Austen’s novels; but 
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also that the novels of what one might call her second period - that is, the novels 
from Mansfield Park on - treat boredom somewhat differently and much more 
extensively than her earlier works. 

I will begin with one of the novels from the first period of her maturity. I am 
intrigued by the small scene in Pride and Prejudice where the Bennet girls go into 
Meryton and lunch together in a room at an inn. If you had asked me whether girls 
of the better classes around 1800 could go off on their own and enjoy themselves, 
entirely free of a chaperone, I should not have been able to answer you without 
the aid of this little episode; and I suspect that I would have supposed the answer 
to be no. That in itself tells us something about Jane Austen’s art: though she 
appears outwardly to provide less background and detail than many novelists, 
there is an accuracy and truth to ordinary life in her work - enough for us to 
be able to use it, with a fair degree of confidence, as evidence for some small 
corners of social history. But the scene at the inn also has a relevance to my theme 
today. For the Bennet girls are creatures of fiction and they can only do what their 
creator permits them to do: they have a jolly lunch in a pub because Jane Austen 
has chosen that they should. What is her purpose? 

I suggest that part of the purpose is to show that the Bennet sisters are not 
bored. Essentially, they are enjoying a happy, unconstricted adolescence. To be 
sure, there are some indications in the book that Mr Bennet is too insouciant a 
father, but the authorial voice in Pride and Prejudice surely approves, for the 
greater part, of the easy freedom that his daughters enjoy. They have enough to 
entertain them, more or less. Lydia is reckless and impatient, but she is not exactly 
bored. Lizzy has plenty to keep her amused, and early on resists Mr Darcy’s 
suggestion that her village existence must lack interest and variety. (Of course, 
at this stage in the story she is likely to resist anything that Mr Darcy suggests, 
but in this case I think that she speaks as she finds.) Charlotte Lucas wants to get 
out, but that is because she wants independence and a home of her own. True, life 
is sufficiently humdrum for a ball or a new neighbour or the appearance of the 
militia to add spice to it, but not so humdrum as to be wearisome. There is none of 
the restive dullness that hangs about the younger inhabitants of Mansfield Park. 

But there is boredom in Pride and Prejudice, none the less: it is exemplified 
in the most finely drawn of the book’s secondary characters, Mr Bennet. This 
novel is a bright comedy lighting up some of the enchantments of youth, but it 
also touches - lightly, in its own distinctive manner - upon the disillusionments 
of middle life. Boredom, the book suggests, is something that may come when the 
vivacity of youth is lost. Mr Bennet married a pretty, animated young woman; and 
look what happened. Perhaps we do not exactly know that Mr Bennet is bored, but 
it is one of the subtler aspects of Jane Austen’s art that she allows us reasonably to 
infer what we do not exactly know. No doubt Mr Bennet is very fond of reading, 
but it is hard to believe that he spends all that time in his library purely out of 
intellectual passion. He does seem to be a man for whom many of the uses of 
this world seem stale and flat. It is significant that Jane Austen gives him so little 
occupation. There is, I must admit, some unclarity here. But Mr Bennet is never 
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seen, like Mr Knightley, about estate business, though he seems to have an estate, 
with a home farm. He is not seen burning off his energy in country pursuits, 
though there is game for shooting on the estate. He seems too weary to pay proper 
attention to his slightly uneasy financial state, though he has time enough for 
it. His main amusement, other than his books, seems to be making jokes at the 
expense of his family, without much caring whether anyone understands them 
(on the whole, it may be better that they should not). This is more than a picture 
of a man disappointed in his wife; it is a study of boredom. His wife and four of 
his five daughters are in their different ways assertive. He stands out in contrast 
to them in his lack of will. Here, by the way, is Jane Bennet’s kinship with her 
father. Whereas the other four sisters all show a clear kinship with one or both of 
their parents, Jane may seem less plausible as a member of this family; but she 
does share with Mr Bennet a kind of passivity, with more sweetness of temper in 
her case, more listlessness in his. 

Boredom in Pride and Prejudice, then, seems to be among the perils of 
advancing middle age. I think also of Sir John Middleton in Sense and Sensibility, 
who we are told is a man of about forty. He needs a lot of people, vivacity and 
activity around him. He is not bored, but only because he makes sure that there is 
plenty of noise and energy about. Boredom stalks at the edge of the garden, but it 
is here an enemy that can probably be kept at bay. This accords with my sense that 
though boredom has a significance in all the novels, it is more peripheral in the 
novels of the first period. Elinor and Marianne Dashwood have a security against 
boredom. Elinor can easily spend a whole day absorbed in her drawing, and 
Marianne in reading. Both are, in a sense, passionate people (a fact that is often 
forgotten in Elinor’s case). Each has that power of concentration and absorption, 
of losing herself in her activity, that Miss Woodhouse will so conspicuously 
lack. 

For an example of aristocratic boredom or the boredom of privilege, I turn 
first to a writer very well known to Jane Austen and admired by her - to Fanny 
Burney. In Cecilia a chapter entitled ‘A Man of the Ton’ introduces us to the 
extravagantly languid Mr Meadows. When he is introduced to the heroine, he 
treats her with an offhandedness that amounts to clear rudeness. He then opens 
out a little: ‘Nothing is entertaining [he tells Cecilia] for two minutes together. 
Things are so little different from one another, that there is no making pleasure 
out of any thing. We go the same dull round for ever; nothing new, no variety! all 
the same thing over again.’ And again: ‘I am tired to death! tired of everything! I 
would give the universe for a disposition less difficult to please. Yet, after all, what 
is there to give pleasure? When one has seen one thing, one has seen everything. 
O, ‘tis heavy work!’ For just a moment Mr Meadows seems to claim that his is 
the boredom of temperament (‘I would give the universe for a disposition less 
difficult to please’). But it is obvious enough that this is really the boredom of 
privilege: the dissatisfaction of the man who has not too little but too much. We 
are further encouraged to regard his behaviour as essentially aristocratic a page 
or two further on, when the sympathetic Mr Gosport explains to Cecilia that Mr 
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Meadows is the height of fashion, an arbiter elegantiae whose judgements are 
deferred to and whose style is imitated. He is foppish and he is also - as we have 
already seen - rude to women. ‘A man of the Ton [Mr Gosport explains]... must 
invariably be insipid, negligent, and selfish... He must never... confess the least 
pleasure from anything, a total apathy being the chief ingredient of his character; 
he must, on no account, sustain a conversation with any spirit...’ And so on. 

I will give you one more extract from Mr Gosport's analysis of this foppish 
affectation of boredom, because it has a relevance to Jane Austen. ‘If [a man 
of the Ton] is asked his opinion of any lady... he must commonly answer by a 
grimace; and if he is seated next to one, he must take the utmost pains to shew by 
his listlessness, yawning and inattention, that he is sick of his situation... If he is 
at a ball where there are more women than men. he must decline dancing at all, 
though it should happen to be his favourite amusement, and smiling as he passes 
the disengaged young ladies, wonder to see them sit still... ’ 

Now the aristocratic fop is a type absent from Jane Austen’s six completed 
novels. Or is he? Think of Mr Meadows and Mr Gosport’s analysis of his kind, 
and then think of this (I feel half apologetic for quoting a passage which you all 
know so well, but Jane Austen’s words are better than mine, and I expect that you 
will not much mind): 

Elizabeth Bennet had been obliged, by the scarcity of gentlemen, to 
sit down for two dances; and during part of that time, Mr. Darcy had been 
standing near enough for her to overhear a conversation between him and Mr. 
Bingley... 

‘Come, Darcy,’ said he. ‘I must have you dance. I hate to see you standing 
about by yourself in this stupid manner. You had much better dance.’ 

‘I certainly shall not. You know how I detest it, unless I am particularly 
acquainted with my partner. At such an assembly as this, it would be 
insupportable. Your sisters are engaged, and there is not another woman in the 
room, whom it would not be a punishment to me to stand up with.’ 

‘I would not be so fastidious as you are,’ cried Bingley, ‘for a 
kingdom!...’ 

Well, there is no need to quote more from a scene which is so familiar, though 
I cannot quite resist reciting those few fatal words which shape half the story: 
‘She is tolerable; but not handsome enough to tempt me...' Like the man of the 
Ton in Fanny Burney, Darcy has had his attention directed to a young woman 
sitting out pointed out, and declined to rescue her. 

The famous scene of the ball at Meryton and Darcy’s snub to Elizabeth has 
produced various responses from the critics, and I must admit that I have changed 
my own mind about it more than once. One view is that it preserves traces of an 
earlier and cruder narrative. We know, of course, that there was an earlier version 
of the story, First Impressions', what we do not know is how far it differed from the 
novel that we have, and in what ways. But on the view that I am now considering. 
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the earlier version would have shown the transformation of vice into virtue, of a 
sneering aristocrat into a worthy husband for the heroine. This would then have 
been developed into something much subtler and more refined, but in the scene 
at the ball the novelist failed to eliminate altogether the earlier and cruder idea. 
I am not sure that there is much use in speculating about lost versions, but I did 
once think that Darcy’s snub was a little clumsy, and that the vulgar sneering of 
Darcy on this occasion could hardly be reconciled with the great gentleman who 
emerges later on - an imperfect figure, to be sure, but a gentleman in every inch. 
I once thought that, but I am now inclined to think that Jane Austen is here doing 
something rather clever, and if we use the idea of boredom as a tool to work with, 
we may be able to see what it is. 

The key to Darcy is to understand that we do not understand him: he is an 
enigma. Most characters in most novels are given to us at the outset: they may 
then change or develop but the main lineaments of their personality are pretty 
clearly presented to us right away. But the other people in Pride and Prejudice, 
like ourselves the readers, do not know what Darcy is really like. This is perfectly 
explicit. In an early scene of prickly banter between Darcy and Elizabeth, she tells 
him that she cannot make him out at all: she gets such different accounts of him as 
puzzle her exceedingly. The cleverness of the ball scene, I suggest, is that it seems 
to provide one of these accounts, and like some other accounts of Mr Darcy, it 
is, at least in part, misleading. He sounds like an aristocratic fop - like another 
version of Mr Meadows. 

Now Fanny Burney is far from at her best in her picture of Mr Meadows: the 
caricature is vigorous but coarse, and the comic types in her later novel Camilla 
are much better done. I am afraid that Mr Meadows, who is to recur later in the 
book, becomes not only bored but boring, in ways that his creator did not intend. 
But though Jane Austen is never as rough at the edges as Fanny Burney can be, 
Mr Darcy’s language, this first time that we encounter him, is much like what Mr 
Meadows’s would be on such an occasion. The company suppose that Mr Darcy 
is ‘above being pleased’; and we may suppose that he is exhibiting the languid 
boredom of privilege. But that is wrong. In fact, Darcy is itchy, embarrassed, 
awkward, out of place, possibly shy. (One might compare Ford Osborne in The 
Watsons, another aristocrat and a fine young man, but, we are told, awkward and 
out of his element in a ballroom.) Or perhaps Darcy is simply in a bad mood at 
the time; after all, we will learn later that he is used to bossing his friend Bingley 
about, and on this occasion Bingley has presumably prevailed over him. What he 
is not, in a natural sense of the term, is bored; but it may look like that. And thus 
by using the external symptoms of the boredom of privilege, Jane Austen sets the 
puzzle about Darcy’s nature going. On the whole Pride and Prejudice does not 
contain the whodunnit element that she develops in Mansfield Park and to a lesser 
extent in Emma - how on earth are the characters going to be paired off? - but 
although she surely means us to understand early on that Darcy and Elizabeth 
will end up together, I suggest that at the ball at Meryton. she does plant a kind 
of misleading clue. 
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If I am right in supposing that boredom is a larger theme in the books of Jane 
Austen’s second period, one explanation - not a necessary but a natural explanation 
- would be that she had had a larger experience of boredom in between. In other 
words, during her years in Bath, she was dull. It is indeed that usual view that 
she was listless at this time of her life. But not quite everyone agrees: David 
Nokes, who has the imp of perversity, argues in his biography that the reason Jane 
Austen was not writing during her Bath years is that she was too busy having a 
good time. This proposition does at least remind one how little we know about 
this period of her life, and gets one to think about whether the usual view of her 
spirits at this time is likely to be the right one. Having thought about it, however. 
I come back to the opinion that Professor Nokes is unlikely to be right and that 
the conventional view is overwhelmingly probable. Of course, there can be no 
proof. But two considerations weigh with me. The first is that creative talents are 
usually abundant. A full and varied life does not normally stop the truly creative 
from creating; low spirit or discouragement is a far more likely cause. In any case, 
even on the most optimistic picture of a life of fun and parties, Jane Austen would 
have had far more leisure time than we can easily imagine today; she would have 
many more hours at her disposal than the modern housewife or career woman. We 
know how much she could achieve in her later life in a cramped cottage, subject 
to constant interruption; she could surely have been richly productive in Bath too, 
had she had the heart for it. 

My second consideration comes from reflection upon the two novels which 
include Bath among their settings. There does appear to me to be a difference 
between the Bath of Northanger Abbey and the Bath of Persuasion ; that is, 
between the views of Bath taken by the younger and the older Jane Austen. The 
issue is complicated by our uncertainty about how much of Northanger Abbey 
was rewritten. In one sense, we know that it was altered on almost every page, 
because the heroine’s name was changed from Susan to Catherine. And the best 
parts of it seem to me so accomplished that I suspect that Jane Austen did some 
more reworking, at least in a few places. But overall, it is less mature than any 
other of the completed novels, and it seems right to go on believing that it is, in 
essence, the earliest of them. The young people have a good time at Bath, on 
the whole: of course, much of their activity is frivolous or vacuous - this is a 
satirical novel, after all - but they do not find themselves dull. In Persuasion, 
however, there seems to be a sense that the social round at Bath is wearisome and 
futile; and it seems natural to suppose that this is because Jane Austen had herself 
experienced it at length and found it so. 

Many years ago, when I read William Law’s A Serious Call to a Devout and 
Holy Life, I was struck by its pictures of eighteenth-century boredom. Law is 
much earlier than Jane Austen - the Serious Call was published in 1729, forty- 
six years before her birth - but most of what applied to society in his time still 
applied to society in hers. He anatomises sin and virtue in a number of sketches of 
imaginary characters - types who exemplify various kinds of good and bad lives. 
It is especially with his sketches of female types that one notices that the faults 
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which he finds in them often derive from their not having enough to occupy their 
time sensibly. They are victims, in other words, of the boredom of circumstance: 
they show the corrupting effects on the leisured classes of a shortage of worthwhile 
occupation. And indeed the activities with which women of the better classes 
could occupy themselves were, of course, limited. If they were artistic, there was 
music or drawing, possibly even writing. There were works of charity, but even 
these had their limits: the female charitable crusader - Florence Nightingale, say, 
or Josephine Butler - is a figure who does not appear until the Victorian age. 

That is Emma Woodhouse’s problem, more or less. It is a pity that recent 
film versions of this novel have represented her as a languid prig or a sourpuss, 
because the book itself makes clear enough that she is a lively, engaging person 
with not enough to do. It is a book about self-discovery, and a subtlety of its 
handling is that Emma does not for a long time realise that she is bored (whereas, 
by contrast, the Bertram sisters recognise their situation very well). When Frank 
Churchill leaves, Emma does not at first understand why she feels ill at ease and 
low in spirit: at first she wonders if it proves her to be a little in love with Frank, 
and it needs her clear conviction that she is not to show her the real cause: that she 
is dull. Meanwhile, the author arranges to make her life duller. At the start of the 
story, she half loses her best and most intelligent friend, Mrs Weston. Highbury, 
though a large village, almost a town, is apparently shrinking - we do not learn 
why - and we are told there is less social life than there used to be. Emma thinks 
that her father is an asset in her life, but in reality he is choking her. Her lack of 
mobility is recurrently indicated, and indeed she moves less than any of Jane 
Austen’s heroines, her longest journey being half a dozen miles to picnic on Box 
Hill. She has never been to Box Hill before, and never seen the sea. All these 
things suggest that part of the complex texture of this novel is an interaction 
between the boredom of temperament and the boredom of circumstance. 

But the supreme study of the psychopathology of boredom not only in Jane 
Austen but surely in all English fiction is, of course, Mansfield Park. What an 
extraordinary book that is. Deliberately to make almost all the principal characters 
dull! To make the vicious qualities in the Crawfords attractive, and the virtues of 
Edmund staid! To remove some potential charms from her heroine by making her 
explicitly uninterested in drawing and music! 

Jane Austen talks more fully and explicitly about dullness in this book than in 
any of the others. Mrs Grant is so bored in the parsonage that she longs for Mary 
Crawford’s arrival, and fears that when Mary comes, she will find the place too 
uninteresting. Henry Crawford has only to leave Mansfield for a short period to 
produce ‘a fortnight of such dullness to the Bertrams as ought to have put them 
both on their guard’. It is indeed so obvious that Mansfield Park is a study of 
dullness - its causes and consequences - that I can say rather little about it. I will 
just, briefly, touch on one or two particular subtleties. 

When Sir Thomas returns from the West Indies, even Edmund feels the ‘want 
of animation’ in the family and the heaviness with which the evenings pass. But 
Fanny recognises, rightly, that this is how things were before Sir Thomas left, 
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and she assumes that it is always that way when the father of a family is present. 
There is something poignant in the way that poor decent Sir Thomas cannot help 
lowering the spirits of those around him, and poignant too in the fact that Fanny 
can hardly even imagine what the vivacity of a good family life might be. 

Touching in another way is Edmund’s observation that it must be difficult 
to keep the character Anhalt in the play Lovers’ Vows ‘from appearing a formal, 
solemn lecturer’. This is the character whom he will in the end agree to play. It 
is as though he feels the formal, solemn lecturer in himself. And perhaps Jane 
Austen is also making a point to the reader: she too has dared the difficulty of 
making her hero dull. 

It is an especial subtlety that when Sir Thomas leaves for Antigua, his 
daughters feel relief without any clear sense of what they have been relieved from. 
‘Without aiming at one gratification that would probably have been forbidden by 
Sir Thomas, they felt themselves immediately at their own disposal, and to have 
every indulgence within their reach.’ This is very finely observed. They do not 
have any distinct desires blocked, interests checked, opportunities frustrated; it 
is simply that they have been living in a fug of stuffy dullness. They are merely, 
purely bored. 

But one reason why boredom is so interesting in Mansfield Park is that the 
study of it goes beyond mere, pure boredom. As I have already suggested, the 
account of the child Fanny explores the borderlands where boredom, depression 
and low self-regard meet. Lady Bertram illustrates one solution to the problem of 
too much leisure: her response to having too little to do is to do nothing whatever. 
In one sense, no one could be more bored than she. In another sense, I suppose one 
could say that she is not bored. For boredom might be described as losing interest 
in things, and if you are interested in nothing to begin with, there is nothing for 
you to lose. 

The portrait of Lady Bertram, then, studies the border between boredom and 
apathy. It is brilliant in itself, but it gains from being set against the portrait of 
her sister, Mrs Norris. Lor Mrs Norris, too, is the victim of having too little to 
do. Jane Austen does not quite say that Mrs Norris would have been fulfilled 
or happy had she been, like her harassed sister Mrs Price, the mother of nine 
children, but she comes close to it. Because, unlike her two sisters, Mrs Norris is 
naturally energetic, she cannot solve the problem of having nothing worth while 
to do by cultivating the habits of torpor and idleness, and instead she displaces her 
energies into bullying and various kinds of obsession. Here Jane Austen studies the 
relationship between boredom and frustration. Lady Bertram and Mrs Norris are 
in some ways antithetical, but they are both victims, in a sense, of the limitations 
placed upon women’s experience. And that is one reason why I believe that Mrs 
Norris, though mean and cruel, is also a proper object of pity. 

I will end on a slightly more cheerful note. I have said that Jane Austen seems 
to me much more concerned with boredom in her second period. 1 now want to 
qualify that to some degree. Although Emma and Persuasion are more concerned 
with boredom than the earlier books, the graph nevertheless shows a descending 
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curve: Emma is less about boredom than Mansfield Park, and Persuasion,l should 
say, less about boredom than Emma. This may indeed be because Jane Austen had 
put most of what she had to say about boredom into Mansfield Park, and did not 
want to repeat herself. But there is another possibility. The popularity of Sense 
and Sensibility and Pride and Prejudice stimulated a great outburst of creativity: 
Mansfield Park was quickly succeeded by Emma and then, despite failing health, 
by Persuasion', and even in sickness she went on putting her ideas on to paper 
until the point that she could not write at all. She suffered, but she had no time 
- one may suppose - to be bored. She is not in the more obvious senses of the 
term an autobiographical writer, but it is not implausible that the experience of 
boredom and frustration in the middle part of her life went into the first wholly 
new novel that followed that time, and that boredom became a less important 
theme to her as it faded from her experience. The story of her painful illness and 
early death is deeply sad, but sad not least because it put an end to a few short 
years of newly buoyant life and bright success. 

Richard Jenkyns is Professor in the Classical Tradition and Public Orator in the 
University of Oxford. 
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THE JANE AUSTEN SOCIETY 


TRUSTEES* REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31 st DECEMBER 2006 


The trustees present their report and the financial statements of the Society for the year ended 31 st December 
2006. The trustees have adopted the provisions of the Statement of Recommended Practice (SORP 2005) 
“Accounting and Reporting by Charities” in preparing the annual report and financial statements of the charity 
which comply with statutory requirements and the governing document 

LEGAL STATUS 

The Jane Austen Society is registered with the Charity Commissioners (Number 1040613) and governed by the 
Constitution adopted on 16 th July 1994 as amended on 26 th July 2003. 

STRUCTURE, GOVERNANCE AND MANAGEMENT 


Trustees 


The society is administered by the executive committee, which in accordance with the constitution consists of 
not less then 10 nor more than 17 members. The members of the committee are the officers of the charity and 
between 6 and 13 elected members. 

The members of the executive committee during the year ended 31 st December 2006 were: 

Richard Knight - President 

Patrick Stokes - Chairman 

David Selwyn - Vice Chairman 

Maggie Lane - Hon Secretary (to December 2005) 

Maureen Stiller - Hon Secretary (from December 2005) 

Jill Williams - Hon Treasurer 

Fiona Ainsworth 

Tony Corley 

Catharine Freeman 

Clare Graham 

Marilyn Joice 

Deirdre Le Faye 

Elizabeth Proudman 

Kathryn Sutherland 

Janet Todd 

Robin Vick (to 15 th July 2006) 

Lesley Wilson 

All members of the executive committee (including the officers) are elected by postal ballot of the members of 
the society for a period of five years and are then eligible for re-election. The executive committee in addition 
may appoint up to four co-opted members. 

The committee met four times during the year, one of the meetings was a joint meeting with representatives of 
the branches and groups. 

A sub-committee of four members of the executive committee was formed during the year to deal with the 
processes relating to the publications of the society. This committee meets as and when required. 
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THE JANE AUSTEN SOCIETY 


TRUSTEES* REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31 st DECEMBER 2006 
(continued) 


Trustees’ Responsibilities 

Law applicable to charities in England and Wales requires the Trustees to prepare financial statements for each 
financial year which give a true and fair view of the charity’s financial activities during the year and of its 
financial position at the end of the year. In preparing financial statements giving a true and fair view, the 
Trustees should follow best practice and; 

• select suitable accounting policies and then apply them consistently; 

• make judgements and estimates that are reasonable and prudent; 

• state whether applicable accounting standards and statements of recommended practice have been 
followed, subject to any departures disclosed and explained in the financial statements; and 

• prepare the financial statements on the going concern basis unless it is inappropriate to presume that the 
charity will continue in operation. 

The Trustees are responsible for keeping accounting records which disclose with reasonable accuracy the 
financial position of the charity and which enable them to ascertain the financial position of the charity and 
ensure that the financial statements comply with its constitution. They are also responsible for safeguarding the 
assets of the charity and hence for taking reasonable steps for the prevention and detection of fraud and other 
irregularities. 

PRINCIPAL ACTIVITIES AND OBJECTIVES 

The principal objective of the Society is as follows: 

To promote the advancement of education for the public benefit of the life and works of Jane Austen and the 
Austen family. 

This objective is primarily achieved by the production of publications relating to the life and works of Jane 
Austen, through education and by contributions to academic debate regarding Jane Austen, her works and family. 

The Society, where appropriate, may seek to preserve artefacts relating to Jane Austen, either by purchase or by 
contribution towards expenses. In particular the society may contribute to projects at Jane Austen’s House in 
Chawton which is in the care of the Jane Austen Memorial Trust. 

OBJECTIVES FOR THE YEAR 

The Society’s objectives for the year were to build on the progress made in previous years and to raise the profile 
of the Society by the production of new publications. 

The Society also hoped to be able to increase its activities in the field of education by the granting of bursaries 
towards expenses incurred in the study of Jane Austen, her works, family, life and times. 

REVIEW OF DEVELOPMENTS, ACTIVITIES AND ACHIEVEMENTS 

The Society produced two new publications in the year, “Fugitive Pieces” and “Jane Austen and the North 
Atlantic”. A successful weekend conference of lectures and visits was held in Cheltenham in September 2006. 

Unfortunately no appropriate applications were received for travel bursaries. 

The financial results for the year are set out in the Statement of Financial Activities on page 6 of these financial 
statements. 
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THE JANE AUSTEN SOCIETY 


TRUSTEES’ REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31 st DECEMBER 2006 
(continued) 


REVIEW OF DEVELOPMENTS, ACTIVITIES AND ACHIEVEMENTS (continued) 

There was an excess of expenditure over income on the general fond of £2,872 in the year (2005 - £2,593). There 
was an increase in income of £18,200 but this was entirely due to the income from the Cheltenham conference, 
there was a corresponding increase in expenditure. 

An amount of £10,000 was transferred from the general fund to the bursary fund to reflect the interest earned over 
the last three years. 

FUTURE PLANS 

The committee’s aims in the future are to continue to promote the activities of the Society, by the production of 
publications, the organisation of conferences and any other activities which they consider appropriate. 

In the light of the apparent lack of interest shown in travel bursaries, the committee has decided that the Bursary 
Fund would be re-designated to cover a wider range of educational activities including, but not limited to 
bursaries, publications and developments at Jane Austen’s House, Chawton. 

RESERVES 

The Society’s policy regarding reserves is detailed in note l(i) on page 9 of these accounts. The committee 
consider, on the basis of current information available, that these funds are adequate to meet their known future 
commitments. 
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INDEPENDENT EXAMINER’S REPORT TO THE COMMITTEE OF 


THE JANE AUSTEN SOCIETY 


I report on the accounts of the society for the year ending 31 st December 2006 and the balance sheet as at that 
date and set out on pages 6 to 12. 

Respective Responsibilities of the Trustees and the Examiner 

As the society’s committee you: 

* are responsible for the preparation of the accounts 

• consider that the audit requirement of Section 43(2) of the Charities Act 1993 (the Act) does not apply 

It is my responsibility to state, on the basis of the procedures specified in the General Directions given by the 
Charity Commissioners under Section 43(7)(b) of the Act, whether particular matters have come to my 
attention. 

Basis of Independent Examiner’s Report 

My examination was carried out in accordance with the General Directions given by the Charity 
Commissioners. An examination includes a review of the accounting records kept by the society and a 
comparison of the accounts presented with those records. It also includes consideration of any unusual items or 
disclosures in the accounts, and seeking explanations from you as the committee concerning any such matters. 
The procedures undertaken do not provide all the evidence that would be required in an audit, and consequently 
1 do not express an audit opinion on the view given by the accounts. 

Independent Examiner’s Statement 

In connection with my examination, no matter has come to my attention: 

1. Which gives me reasonable cause to believe that in any material respect the requirements 

• to keep accounting records in accordance with Section 41, of the Act; and 

• prepare accounts which accord with the accounting records and comply with the requirements 
of the Act have not been met. 

2. To which, in my opinion, attention should be drawn in order to enable a proper understanding of the 
accounts to be reached. 






Mrs. C.A. Stephens FCA 

Sheen Stickland LLP 

Chartered Accountants 

4 High Street 

Alton 

Hampshire 

GU34 1BU 
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THE JANE AUSTEN SOCIETY 


STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL ACTIVITIES 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31 s 'DECEMBER 2006 







Total 

Total 


General 

Designated 

Restricted 

Funds 

Funds 


Fund 

Funds 

Funds 

31.12.06 

31.12.05 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

INCOMING RESOURCES 

Annual subscriptions received 

13,523 



13,523 

13,829 

Life Membership fund income 

- 

1,050 

- 

1,050 

800 

Sundry donations and receipts 

519 

- 

- 

519 

305 

Sales of publications 

1,548 

- 

- 

1,548 

2,404 

Advertising and distribution 

754 

- 

- 

754 

1,280 

Income from events 

23,615 

- 

- 

23,615 

_ 

Sale of Annual General Meeting Tickets 

1,819 

- 

- 

1,819 

1,657 

Bank interest receivable 

8,421 

- 

- 

8,421 

7,768 

Income of branches (note 12) 

13,706 

- 

- 

13,706 

18,712 

TOTAL INCOME RESOURCES 

63,905 

1,050 

- 

64,955 

46,755 

RESOURCES EXPENDED 

Charitable activities 






Purchases of publications 
(after stock adjustments) 

4,959 



4,959 

3,988 

Newsletter 

4,837 

- 

- 

4,837 

4,920 

Expenses of events 

20,822 

- 

- 

20,822 

- 

Events insurance 

1,063 

- 

- 

1,063 

1,200 

Annual General Meeting (note 4) 

9,576 

- 

- 

9,576 

7,540 

Annual Report (note 5) 

6,136 

- 

- 

6,136 

5,514 

Assets transferred to London Group 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3,318 

Expenses of branches (note 12) 

12,516 

- 

- 

12,516 

18,451 

Donations 

500 

- 

- 

500 

. 

Printing and stationery 

1,235 

- 

- 

1,235 

487 

Postage and telephone 

372 

- 

- 

372 

330 

Committee travelling expenses 

1,496 

- 

- 

1,496 

1,373 

Members database 

1,396 

- 

- 

1,396 

615 

Publicity 

27 

- 

- 

27 

- 

Bank charges 

790 

- 

- 

790 

456 

Sundry expenses 

60 

- 

- 

60 

78 

Depreciation of office equipment 

83 

- 

- 

83 

111 

Subscriptions 

204 

- 

- 

204 

199 


66,072 

- 

- 

66,072 

48,580 


GOVERNANCE COSTS 


Independent examiner’s fee 

705 

- 

- 

705 

447 

TOTAL RESOURCES EXPENDED 

66,777 

- 

- 

66,777 

49,027 

NET INCOMING/(OUTGOING) 

(2,872) 

1,050 

_ 

(1,822) 

(2,272) 

RESOURCES before transfers 

Transfers between funds 

Life membership fund 

1,695 

(1,695) 




Bursary fund 

(10,000) 

10,000 

- 

- 

- 

NET INCOMING/OUTGOING 
RESOURCES FOR THE YEAR 

(11,177) 

9,355 


(1,822) 

(2,272) 

Balances as at 1 st January 2006 

107,927 

133,645 

1,409 

242,981 

245,253 

Balances as at 31 * December 2006 

£96,750 

£143,000 

£1,409 

£241,159 

£242,981 
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THE JANE AUSTEN SOCIETY 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT 31“ DECEMBER 2006 


FIXED ASSETS 


2006 

£ £ 


2005 

£ £ 


Tangible assets (note 6) 247 330 

CURRENT ASSETS 


Stock of publications 
Debtors (note 7) 

Balances at bankers 
Balances at bankers - branches 
Fixed Rate Charity Bond 
Cash in hand 


9,962 

9,721 

8,919 

8,381 

173,972 

179,046 

12,579 

11,460 

37,171 

35,508 

86 

15 

242,689 

244,131 


CREDITORS: amounts falling due within one 

year (note 8) 1,777 1,480 

NET CURRENT ASSETS 240,912 242,651 


NET ASSETS 


£241,159 £242,981 


GENERAL FUND (note 2a) 96,750 107,927 


DESIGNATED FUNDS (note 2b) 


Life membership fund 

13,000 

13,645 

Bursary fund 

130,000 

120,000 

143,000 

RESTRICTED FUNDS (note 2c) 

George Austen Gravestone Restoration Fund (note 9) 

186 

186 

Acquisition Fund (note 9) 

1,000 

1,000 

Alwyn Austen Memorial Fund (note 9) 

223 

223 


1,409 1,409 


Approved by the Committee on 




£241,159 


£242,981 





Chairman 


Treasurer 
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THE JANE AUSTEN SOCIETY 


NOTES TO THE ACCOUNTS - 31 st DECEMBER 2006 
1. ACCOUNTING POLICIES 

a) Basis of accounting 

The accounts have been prepared under the historical cost convention, using the accruals concept of 
accounting. 

The accounts are prepared in accordance with the Statement of Recommended Practice “Accounting by 
Charities 2005” and with applicable accounting standards. 

b) Life Membership Fund 

Life membership subscriptions are transferred to the general fund by equal instalments over a ten year 
period. 

c) Annual Subscriptions 

Annual subscriptions are treated as income of the year in which they are received. 

d) Donations and Legacies 

Donations and Legacies for the general activities of the society are treated as income of the general 
fund in the period in which they are received. 

e) Tangible Fixed Assets 

Individual fixed assets costing £250 or more are capitalised at cost. 

Depreciation is provided at the following annual rates in order to write off the cost of each asset over its 
estimated useful life: 

Fixtures, fittings and equipment - 25% on net book value 

Office equipment - 25% on net book value 

f) Stocks 

Purchases of publications for resale are written off in equal instalments over a period of five years. 
Stocks therefore represent the unamortised portion of the last four years purchases. 

Stocks held at branches of publications purchased direct from suppliers by those branches are not 
shown in the accounts. 

g) Resources expended 

Resources expended are included in the Statement of Financial Activities on an accruals basis inclusive 
of irrecoverable VAT. 

Expenditure is allocated to the activity to which it relates. 

h) Taxation 

The society is a charity and therefore no provision has been made for Income Tax. 
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THE JANE AUSTEN SOCIETY 


NOTES TO THE ACCOUNTS - 31 s< DECEMBER 2006 
(continued) 


1. ACCOUNTING POLICIES (continued) 

i) Reserves 

The balance of the general fund represents approximately seventeen month’s expenditure which the 
committee consider to be appropriate in the circumstances. 

£120,000 of the legacies received in the years ended 31 s1 December 2003 and 31 st December 2004 was 
transferred to a designated fund. It was originally intended that the income from this fund would be 
used to provide travel bursaries to those wishing to carry out studies in furtherance of the charitable 
objects of the society. It has now been decided by the committee that this fond should be re-designated 
to cover a wider range of educational activities. 

j) Branches 

Branches of the society are defined in charity law as an integral part of the Society and as such enjoy 
various privileges and responsibilities in regard to the Society. In particular a branch can call upon the 
Society for financial support and is covered by the public liability insurance of the Society. The 
financial results of branches are incorporated into the Society’s statement of financial activities and the 
assets and liabilities of branches are included in the Society’s balance sheet 

A group has no connection in law with The Jane Austen Society, and the financial activities of groups 
are not reflected in these accounts. 

Details of activities of the branches are shown in note 12 to the accounts. 

The members of the London branch decided that with effect from 1 st July 2005, the status of the branch 
would change to that of a group. The assets and liabilities of the London branch at that date were 
transferred to the new London group. 

2. TERMINOLOGY - Definitions 
Types of Fund 

a) Unrestricted Fund is a fond of which the executive committee of the Society has unrestricted authority 
to spend the income and the capital to further the objectives of the Jane Austen Society. 

b) Designated Funds represent unrestricted funds earmarked for particular purposes by the executive 
committee of the Society in the exercise of its discretionary powers. 

c) Restricted Funds are funds which are subject to a restriction as to their use. 

3. STATUS 

The Society is an association of its members. It is registered as a charity (number 1040613) under the 
provisions of the Charities Act 1993. 
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THE JANE AUSTEN SOCIETY 


NOTES TO THE ACCOUNTS - 31“ DECEMBER 2006 
(continued) 

4. ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING EXPENSES 





2006 

2005 




£ 

£ 

Hire of marquee and equipment 



3,695 

3,399 

Hire of public address system 



879 

837 

Teas 



2,125 

1,589 

Hire of coaches 



195 

200 

Toilet hire 



1,016 

1,016 

Printing and stationery 



237 

53 

Speakers honorarium 



250 

254 

Sundry expenses 



59 

108 

Flowers and gifts 



120 

84 

Entertainment 



1,000 

- 




£9,576 

£7,540 

ANNUAL REPORT EXPENSES 








2006 

2005 




£ 

£ 

Printing and stationery 



3,364 

3,342 

Postage 



2,772 

2,172 




£6,136 

£5,514 

TANGIBLE FIXED ASSETS 





COST 






Opening 



Closing 


Balance 

Additions 

Disposals 

Balance 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Fixtures, fittings and equipment 

750 

- 

- 

750 

Office equipment 

323 

_ = 

- 

323 



£_- 

£_- 

£1,073 

DEPRECIATION 






Opening 

Provision 

On 

Closing 


Balance 

for year 

Disposals 

Balance 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Fixtures, fittings and equipment 

434 

79 

- 

513 

Office equipment 

309 

_4 

_- 

313 


£ 743 

£ 83 

£_- 

£ 826 

NET BOOK VALUE 






Opening 



Closing 


Balance 



Balance 


£ 



£ 

Fixtures, fittings and equipment 

316 



237 

Office equipment 

14 



_10 


£ 330 



£ 247 


The society was given mementoes of Jane Austen, articles of jewellery etc which are maintained on 
public display at Jane Austen’s House, Chawton. These items are recorded in the accounts at nil cost to 
the society. Items of Jane Austen memorabilia purchased through the acquisition fund are charged to 
that fund in the year of purchase. 
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THE JAKE AUSTEN SOCIETY 


NOTES TO THE ACCOUNTS - 31“ DECEMBER 2006 
(continued) 

7. DEBTORS 

2006 2005 

£ £ 

Other debtors 3,703 3,388 

Prepayments and accrued income 5,216 4,993 

£8,919 £8,381 


8. CREDITORS 

2006 2005 

£ £ 

Other creditors 1,072 1,034 

Accruals and deferred income 705 446 

£1,777 £1,480 


9. RESTRICTED FUNDS (note 2c) 

George Austen Gravestone Restoration Fund 

2006 2005 

£ £ 

Balance brought forward 186 186 

Balance as at 31 “ December 2006 £186 £186 


Acquisition Fund 

2006 2005 

£ £ 

Balance brought forward 1,000 1,000 

Balance as at 31" December 2006 £1,000 £1,000 


Alwvn Austen Memorial Fund 

2006 2005 

£ £ 

Balance brought forward 223 702 

Donations - 130 

Less: Expenses _- - (609) (479) 

Balance as at 31 st December 2006 £223 £223 


This fund is operated by the Kent branch of the society. 

10. PAYMENTS TO MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

2006 2005 

£ £ 

Reimbursed expenses and payments £2,530 £742 


No member of the executive committee received any remuneration from the Society. 
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JANE AUSTEN SOCIETY 


NOTES TO THE ACCOUNTS - 31" DECEMBER 2006 
(continued) 

11. ANALYSIS OF NET ASSETS BETWEEN FUNDS 





Tangible 

Net 






Fixed 

Current 






Assets 

Assets 


Total 




£ 

£ 


£ 

Restricted funds 



- 

1,409 


1,409 

Designated funds 



- 

143,000 

143,000 

Unrestricted funds 



247 

96,503 

96,750 




£247 

£240,912 

£241,159 

BRANCHES 








Midlands 

Kent 

Northern Hampshire Scotland 

Total 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Income 







Subscriptions 

510 

956 

705 

545 

428 

3,144 

Income from events 

1,935 

3,011 

1,632 

1,232 

1,260 

9,070 

Sales of publications 

559 

234 

324 

- 

291 

1,408 

Donations 

- 

- 

- 

7 

14 

21 

Interest 

10 

- 

44 

1 

8 

63 


£3,014 

£4,201 

£2,705 

£1,785 

£2,001 

£13,706 


Midlands 

Kent 

Northern Hampshire Scotland 

Total 




£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Expenses 







Expenses of events 

2,158 

2,899 

1,424 

1,357 

1,033 

8,871 

Purchase of publications 

736 

598 

123 

103 

186 

1,746 

Donations 

- 

70 

. 

120 

_ 

190 

Administration expenses 

334 

353 

728 

138 

156 

1,709 


£3,228 

£3,920 

£2,275 

£1,718 

£1,375 

£12,516 

Branch SurpIus/(Deficit) 

£(214) 

£281 

£430 

£67 

£626 

£1,190 
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JANE AUSTEN'S 
HOUSE 

JANE AUSTEN MEMORIAL TRUST 

CHAWTON, ALTON, HAMPSHIRE 

Telephone: (01420) 83262 

17th-century house where Jane Austen lived 
from 1809 to 1817 

Set in pleasant garden, ideal for picnicking. 

Refreshments are also available in the village. 

The house contains items used by Jane and her family 
including furniture, pictures, books, letters and documents. 

Old bakehouse with family's wash tub, 
bakery oven and Jane's donkey cart. 

THE HOUSE IS OPEN: 

1 March - 31 May daily 10.30-4.30 
1 June - 30 September daily 10-5 
1 October - 31 December and 1 January daily 10.30-4.30 
Closed Christmas Day and Boxing Day 
January and February Saturday and Sunday 10.30-4.30 

Book Shop 

Publications, continued from back cover 

The Complete Poems of James Austen, edited with an Introduction and Notes by David 
Selwyn. This volume provides for the first time an opportunity to enjoy all the poetry 
written by Jane Austen’s eldest brother - the amusing prologues and epilogues to the 
Steventon theatricals, the affectionate verses for his children and the lyrical descriptions 
of the Hampshire landscape he loved so much. 

Fugitive Pieces: the Poetry of James Edward Austen-Leigh, Jane Austen’s nephew and 
biographer, edited with an Introduction and Notes by David Selwyn. The poems, many 
of them written in his youth, are interspersed with charming silhouette pictures by James 
Edward Austen-Leigh himself. 

The Letters of Mrs Lefroy: Jane Austen’s Beloved Friend, edited by Helen Lefroy and 
Gavin Turner, written 1800-1804, constitute a remarkable historical resource, combining 
details of domestic life and country society in North Hampshire with commentary on 
events on the wider national stage at a time of great anxiety in Britain. 



